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Featuring eXxas 


NO FUEL PROBLEMS HERE* 


AGUA DULCE 
AGUILARES 
AMELIA 
ARANSAS PASS 
ARP 

AUSTIN 
BASTROP 
BEAUMONT 
BECKVILLE 
BELLAIRE 

BIG SANDY 
BLOOMINGTON 
BRAZORIA 
BRIDGE CITY 
BRUNI 

BUDA 

BUNA 
CALLIHAM 
CAMPBELLTON 
CARTHAGE 
CENTER 
CIBOLO 
CLEVELAND 
CONVERSE 
CCRRIGAN 
CROCKETT 
CROSBY 
D'HANIS 
DAYTON 


UNITED GAS 


CORP < 


RATION @ 


DEVINE 
DIBOLL 
DITTLINGER 
EDGEWOOD 
ELGIN 
ELKHART 
FAIRBANKS 
FALLS CITY 
FANNETT 
FLORESVILLE 
GALENA PARK 
GIDDINGS 
GLADEWATER 
GOODRICH 
GRAND SALINE 
GRAPELAND 
GREGGTON 
GREGORY 
GROVETON 
HALLETTSVILLE 
HALLSVILLE 
HAMSHIRE 
HAWKINS 
HEBBRONVILLE 
HENDERSON 
HIGHLANDS 
HONDO 
HOUSTON 
HUMBLE 


UNITED 


HUNTINGTON 
HUNTSVILLE 
INGLESIDE 
JACINTO CITY 
JACKSONVILLE 
JASPER 
JOURDANTON 
KARNES CITY 
KENEDY 
KILGORE 
KIRBYVILLE 
KYLE 

LACOSTE 

LA GRANGE 
LAKE JACKSON 
LAREDO 
LIBERTY 
LINDALE 
LIVINGSTON 
LONGVIEW 
LOVELADY 
LUFKIN 
McQUEENEY 
MARSHALL 
MATHIS 
MINEOLA 
MIRANDO CITY 
MONT BELVIEU 
MOONSHINE HILL 


SERVING THE 


GAS PIPE LINE 


OMPANY 


NACOGDOCHES 
NEDERLAND 
NEEDVILLE 

NEW BRAUNFELS 
NEW WILLARD 
NORDHEIM 
ODEM 

OILTON 
ORANGE 
ORANGEFIELD 
ORANGE GROVE 
OVERTON 
PASADENA 
PINELAND 
PLEASANTON 
PORT ARTHUR 
PORT NECHES 
PORTLAND 
POTH 

POTEET 
REFUGIO 

ROMA 
ROSENBERG 
RUNGE 

RUSK 

SAN ANTONIO 
SAN AUGUSTINE 
SAN DIEGO 
SAN MARCOS 


e UNION PRODUC NG 


COMPANY 


SARATOGA 
SCHERTZ 
SCHULENBURG 
SEGUIN 
SHEPHERD 
SINTON 
SMITHVILLE 
SOUR LAKE 
TAFT 
TENAHA 
TIMPSON 
TRINITY 
TROUP 
TYLER 
UNIVERSAL CITY 
VIDOR 

VOTH 
WASKOM 
WEIMAR 
WILLS POINT 
WINNIE 
WOODSBORO 
YORKTOWN 


*These Texas com- 
munities are served 
from the pipe lines 
of United Gas. 





TOOAY AS ALWAYS 


BASIC MEDIA 


FOR SAN ANTONIO 
ANO SOUTH TEXAS 
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POWER 


uth POWER fy Spare 





DOUBLE PASS ALL-PURPOSE 
STRIAL AND HEATING BOILER 
SOUTHERN MADE FOR SOUTHERN TRADE 


Made in sizes from 44 H.P. to 153 H.P. S.B.I. rating with This boiler is in addition to our 
pressure to 150 lbs. Designed for coal, gas or oil firing, regular line of single pass fire box 
the New Lucey Double Pass Boiler can be furnished com- boilers which we have been mak- 
plete as a package unit. ing since 1918. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 153 FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 


BOILER cnc MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA ‘ HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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KINNEAR 
ROLLING DOORS 





© Open upward smoothly, easily 
@Save floor and wall space 

© Coil completely out of way 
© Rugged all-metal construction 
@Extra all-around protection 
@Motor or manual conten 


You get better door service at lower 
cost in Kinnear’s combination of 
efficient coiling upward action and 
protective, all-metal, interlocking- 
slat construction. Kinnear Rolling 
Doors give you maximum use of 
space around doorways. They open 
and close with smooth, time-saving 
ease, year after year. They defy 
wind, weather, or intrusion. Electric 
push- -button operation available, 
with remote controls if desired. 
Kinnear Rolling Doors are built in 
any size, for new or old construc- 
tion. Write today. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


Factories: 1600-20 Fields Ave., 
Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., 

San Francisco 24, California 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


KINNEAR 


ILLING DOORS | 
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For muuions o years the Giant slept. 


In 1863, Man disturbed his mighty slumber, tamed him 
and put him to work for the good of all. 


The Giant was called Petroleum. 


How did enterprising men go about harnessing this 
' stupendous new source of energy? 
OU OU Here is how they did not go about it: 
They did not turn the problem over to a government 
O OU They did not say, ‘Whale oil is good enough. Why 


bother with this newfangled stuff?” 


They did not say, “Too many problems involved. Too 
a I } ) l I } many risks. We might lose our shirts.” 


They did get to work and promote risk capital for drilling. 


They did make this new source of energy available to all 
a ] lant the people. 

- They did seek—and find—new ways to put the Giant’s 
e talents to work making hundreds of new products, creating 

thousands of new jobs. 
Among these energetic giant-tamers were men of Cities 
Service. They had begun as processors of whale oil. They 
were quick to see the possibilities of “rock oil.”” They were 
among the first to study the sciences of combustion and 

petro-chemistry. 


The petroleum Giant is now a docile servant of mankind. 
It has made our lives easier in countless ways. But Cities 
Service researchers say it has muscles it hasn’t even used 
yet! 


CITIES (A) SERVICE 


Quality Petroleum Products 





Left: Wash and screen 
room, built as an addition to 
the Southern Paperboard 
Corp. plant, Port Wentworth, 
Ga. J. E. Sirrine & Co., en- 
gineers. Daniel Construction 
Co., contractors. Structural 
steel fabricated by O'NEAL, 
700 tons. 


Below: 
Warehouse for paper stor- 
age, built as an addition to 
the Gulf States Paper Corp. 
plant, Tuscaloosa, Ala. Rust 
Engineering Co., general 
contractors. Structural steel 
fabricated by O'NEAL, 650 


tons. 


EXTRA PAPER—/rom the South 


These are only two of many Southern paper mill 
additions for which O’Neal has fabricated the 
structural steel. Those additions have vastly in- 
creased the South’s capacity to produce paper. 
O’Neal is proud of its part in helping the Southern 
paper industry expand. 


O’NEAL STEEL WORKS 


Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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If you're tracking down the answer to a plant location problem, then STOP... 


your solution is in the Land of Plenty. And the Norfolk and Western Railway's 


Industrial and Agricultural Department will help you find it. 
The men of this department are plant location specialists. 
They know the role of plant location in the competitive race that has 
spread into various phases of industry. 
They are ready to help you as they have helped other manufacturers — 


both large and small — for halfacentury. They will give you 


the facts you need ... in confidence, dependably and without obligation. 


Transportation is a major factor in good plant location. YOUR TRAFFIC 
MANAGER is a transportation expert. 
advantages for your plant. 


Consult him about transportation 


Write, Wire or Call — 
“Jand 
JHE SIX GREAT sray 
SERVED BY THe Es 


NORFOLK AND WESTER, 


MARY, 
é 4No 
WEST 
VIRGINIA 4 


7 VIRGINIA ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Land of Plenty 


e Varied raw materials e 
Bituminous Coal nearby 
¢ Home-rooted manpower e 
Ample industrial power and 
water e Nearness to markets 
eDependable N& W Rail 
service ¢ Port of Norfolk on 
Hampton Roads « Room to 
grow e¢ Favorable state & 
local tax policies ¢ Fair real 
estate values ¢ Excellent clim- 
ate e Clean, progressive com- 
munities ¢ Good research 
facilities « Prime dispersal 
advantages 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Orawer MR-620, (Telephone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 


onfotk... Wester. 


RAILWAY 
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WATER... completion of the last two dams of the 
Lower Colorado River Authority provide six large 
reservoirs, making a continuous chain of dams and 
water extending €5 miles A total generating ca- 
pacity of the hydro-electric plants is 275,000 KW. 


RESEARCH facilities at the University of Texas 
are unequalled in the Southwest . you may use 
the many bureaus of research in all fields of industry 

the Off-Campus Research Center and Defense 
Laboratories also. In addition, for consultation, out- 
standing authorities in all professions are available. 


ENVIRON See perfect: vear-around climate 

open-type structures for industries .. . sunshine 
and fair weather the rule. . . recreational facilities 
geared for outdoor living . . plus cultural advan- 
tages of a city many times its size 


These three features give vou what vou are looking 
for whether industrially, commercially, or for 
just plain living: AUSTIN is vour city where 
friendliness is combined with a well-rounded civic 
spirit 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 





Business Levels Off 


While boom conditions still prevail, indications of busi- 
ness slackening grow stronger. 

Those of longest standing and perhaps also of most in- 
tense effect are agricultural weakness, accumulation of in- 
ventories and consumer credit, with also now a gentle but 
perceptible lessening in consumer, business and govern- 
ment spending. 

Another gentle but significant reminder is a creeping 
growth in business failures. The number of failures is still 
low according to the yardsticks of experience, but is 10 
per cent higher now than at this time last year. 

Significant also is renewed effort by the Federal Re- 
serve Board of Governors to pump additional funds into 
the money market, obviously with the object of slowing 
the decline in expenditures on the part of the private sec- 
tor of the national economy. 

Slackening of consumer buying is not yet of a certi- 
fied nature, but business outlays are unquestionably on 
the decrease. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


Is it to be inferred from the foregoing that a business 
recession is in the making—and inevitable? 

To answer with a yes is to assume that American busi- 
ness ingenuity has been dissipated. 

To answer with a no would be equally fatuous unless 
qualified with expectation of results from this very same 
ingenuity. 

If a recession is to occur by reason of declining ex- 
penditures, it is the obligation of business ingenuity to 
see that the causes are removed. 

In a nut shell this implies new sales attractions, read- 
justed prices where these are in order, and zealous at- 
tention to reduction of production costs. 


IS IT GOOD OR BAD? 


To live on the so called fat of the land is usually and 
generally considered to be a consummation greatly to be 
desired. 

And there is no doubt that it has its attractions. 

On the other hand it is well known that too much fat 
is debilitating—that the most real nourishment, physical- 
ly or economically derives from the lean of the meat. 

So it may be that the adjustments that now appear in- 
evitable in sales procedure will in the end prove highly 
desirable. 


WHAT OF THE SOUTH? 


There is little at this time to say of the South that does 
not apply to the entire United States or vice versa. 
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The South has not this year had the upsurge in manu- 
facturing that took place in the north middle west where 
automobiles, munitions, and mechanical appliances are 
turned out in such volume; but the Region has had out- 
standing growth in structural production—at a rate that 
could not be expected to be maintained year after year. 

If there is adjustment due in the United States, it also 
is due in the South, and there are good grounds to be- 
lieve that it will occur with smoothness fully equal to that 
of any other region. 


NOTES FROM STATISTICAL AGENCIES 


"Now, at only 88 per cent of capacity, more steel can 
be made than in the most active week of 1950 when steel- 
making furnaces were being operated at 100 per cent 
of that year's weekly capacity." American lron & Steel 
Institute. 

Note—Steel operations recently declined below 95 per 
cent of capacity. 

"Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans advanced 
in the week ended Oct. 28. The gain brought the level 
above the level on Oct. |, and above the same week 
last year.""—Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 

"Member bank loans increased in August about as much 
as could be expected at that time of the year, but pre- 
liminary September figures show a smaller increase than 
If September last year.'""—Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
anta. 

"Industrial activity and retail sales in September and 
October were somewhat below earlier advanced levels... 
Total loans and investments at banks contracted from mid- 
September to mid-October, and yields on securities de- 
clined sharply. . . . Industrial production declined slightly 
in September following recovery in August from the usual 
vacation let-down in July.""—Federal Reserve System. 

“Demand for capital funds by corporations amounted 
to approximately $13 billion in the first half of 1953, up 
$3 billion from the comparable period last year.""—U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce. 

Note—Capital spending for the third quarter shows a 
decline, contrary to usual seasonality. 

"Many firms in the farm machinery industry have al- 
ready cut output sharply below the level of last year.""— 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

"Preliminary figures for stocks of ferrous materials held 
by consumers on August 3! reached a new high of 8.2 
million tons.""—U. S. Dept. of the Interior. 

“Hiring rates in the Nation's factories remained vir- 
tually unchanged between July and August, contrasting 
with the upswing usually reported at this time of year.""— 


U. S. Dept. of Labor. 


(Continued on page 13) 





Plan for 
Safety at 
Danger 
Points 





Rear and front views of Safety-Beam installed along secondary road in Pennsylvania. 


Wherever danger lurks along a highway —at sharp turns, embank- 
ments, bridge approaches—you can provide extra protection 
for motorists with Bethlehem Safety-Beam Guard Rail. 

Sturdy Safety-Beam sections lock together in a continuous 
beam ready to meet the thrusts of runaway vehicles. These heavy 
sections of steel plate are bolted together on steel, wood or con- 
crete posts to form a continuous impact-absorbing beam. When 
a vehicle strikes Safety-Beam, impact is absorbed by several 
adjacent posts, making it next to impossible to crash through 
the rail. 

Safety-Beam is clearly visible at all times. It’s easy to install, 
too, even by unskilled labor. No end anchor rods, special tools 
or complicated adjustments are required. 

For more information about Bethlehem Safety-Beam Guard 


é Traffic using approach to Chesapeake Bay 
Rail—and other road-steel products—call the nearest Bethlehem Bridge, Maryland, has Sefety-Beam protection. 
sales office, or write to us at Bethlehem, Pa. 


Safety-Beam Guard Rail protects motorists 
at this small bridge on Route 79, in Arkansas. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


STEEL FOR HIGHWAYS 


Dowel Units ¢ Reinforcing Bars * Guard Rail Posts 
Bar Mats * Guard Rail * Wire Rope and Strand 
Hollow Drill Steel * Spikes * Bolts and Nuts + Pipe pETHLEHEN 
Sheet- and H-Piling + Fabricated Structural Steel 
Timber Bridge Hor.iware + Tie-Rods 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME 
OF 


ALL GOODS TURNED OUT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
(MEASURED IN 1947-49 DOLLARS) 

















Regional Indicators 
(Continued from page 11) 


Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) Construction ($ Mil.) 


Aug. Jul. 


Aug. Jul. Aug. 
1953 1953 


1953 1953 1952 

South .... $ 769 $ 703 eed $1,081 $1,094 $1,029 
Other States . $1,717 $1,775 Other States ....... $2,241 $2,182 $2,101 
United States .. $2,486 $2,478 United States ...... $3,322 $3,322 $3,130 


Mineral Output ($ Mil.) Manufacturing ($ Mil.) 


Aug. Jul. Aug. Aug. Jul. 
1953 1953 1952 1953 


Aug. 
1953 1952 

Oe $ 586 $ 580 $ 581 South $ 4,959 $ 4,810 $ 4,761 
Other States $ 496 $ 492 $ 490 Other States $17,861 $17,300 $16,812 


United States . $1,082 $1,072 $1,071 United States $22,820 $22,110 $21,573 


National Indicators 


Aug. Jul. Aug. 
1953 1953 1952 


Personal Income ($ Bil.) $ 287.0 $ 287.5 $ 271.3 


Aug. Jul. Aug. 
1953 19538 1952 


Ave. Weekly Hours (Mfg.) 40.5 40.4 40.5 
Ave. Weekly Earnings (Mfg.) $ 71.69 $ 71.51 $ 67.23 Carloadings 4,022 2,964 3,882 


Consumer Credit ($ Mil.) $ 27,434 $ 27,217 $ 23,030 Consumer Prices ('47-'49-— 100) 114.3 114.7) 114.3 
All Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 78,761 $ 78,311 $ 72,714 Retail Prices ('35-'39—100) 210.2 210.7) 211.8 
Mfg. Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 46,165 $ 45.792 $ 43,107 Wholesale Prices ('47-'49-- 100) 110.6 10.9 112.2 
Trade Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 32,596 $ 32,519 $ 29,607 Construction costs ('47-'49 100) 125.2 125.2 120.4 
Bank Debits ($ Mil.) $134,589 $148,128 $122,200 Electric Output (mil. kw. hrs.) 44,497 43,927 39,803 


(Continued on page 14) 
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New. Eng. 
Mid. Atl. 


E, N. Cen. 


W. N. Cen. 


S. Atl. 


E. S. Cen, 


W. S. Cen. 


Mount. 


Pacif. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS VOLUME 


(Continued from page 13) 


Business Volume By Regions ($ Million) 
First 8 mos. of 1953 with gain is loss) over First 8 mos. of 1952 


Con- Manu- Whole- Re- 
Farm- struc- factur- Utili- Fi- sale tail 
ing tion ing ties nance Trade Trade 
514 $1,209 $13,041 $1,236 $1,647 $6,662 $7,726 
8%, 


1%, +8%, even +5°% even 113% 


1,416 4,060 43,205 5.918 6317 42,859 22,313 
3° /, +59, +9%, +3%, +29 +119, +8%, 


3,853 4,493 57,800 5,161 32,972 24,494 
4°, * Tl i Tié%, +59, yf F15% +77, 


4,886 1,719 13,891 2,469 ; 16,296 10,551 
8° 39 +2° +- 10° +-49/ +-4°/ +-9° +5°% 


1,941 3,533 17,717 2,945 12,770 14,288 
5% —9%, +3 +99, +2% +99 +2%, +14%, 


1,052 1,343 7,257 1,165 6 426 §729 
10% omni % +16 Fis + | %, BY, + 15%, a ad Be hy A 


1,721 2,425 11,175 2,313 9,946 10,349 
20%, mies + 10% T2Y, Vo +13% ms oll A 


1,090 891 2,839 1,019 3,356 3,936 
Wy, +5°%, +12% +4, ; + 16% “t-12%, 

2,070 2,662 16,534 2,672 ; 13,472 12,017 
11% + 15% e119, +79 +6%, + 17%, 135, 


18,543 22,335 183,459 24,898 144,769 111,413 
8% iat iby / TAL Ye ss ak bo A 5 %o +127, “T1077, 


Serv- 
ice 
Trade 


$1,244 
+4%, 


6,046 
1% 


4,680 
+4%, 


1,701 
+79 


2,239 
a aes 


879 
ara ye 


1,675 
a fy 


685 
+7% 


2,755 
179 Te 


21,924 


+3% 


55,315 


Busi- 
ness 
Volume 


i 


132,937 
+8% 


138,251 
+it% 


53,969 
+6%, 


58,450 
+3, 


25.143 
+10% 


44,430 
+9%, 

15,325 

+9%, 


=i al aa 


557,130 


9%, 











WEST 


NORTH CENTRAL 


WeEsT 
SOUTH CENTRAL 
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SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME 


Farm- 


ing 
$ 202 


‘Pig 8 


204 
26%, 


368 
+4°/ 
430 

Y a 
362 


4°, 


158 


a 


194 
2% 
210 
7°) 
604 
~9%, 
342 
+1°%, 
378 
—14%, 
146 
-30%, 
278 


11% 


Min- 
ing 
$ 88 
even 
73 
ere) 


51 


+.g° 
22 


—2%, 


271 
15% 

542 
+3%, 

12 

even 

89 
4°, 

65 


9° 


16 


Business Volume B 
First 8 mos. of 1953 with gain 


Con- 
struc- 
tion 
$ 328 
yA 
154 
10% 
191 
+47 
682 
24%, 
395 
even 
412 
a ae Ly? 
507 
ey 
481 
+3% 
154 
even 
521 
ml ay 
556 
— | 47, 
268 
+ | 5c 
483 
710%, 
449 
+15% 
1,496 
+10% 
515 
“TS, 
131 
a ks 
7,723 
+9°/ 


Manu- 
factur- 
ing 

$2,013 
ana 
630 
+8°%, 
158 
even 
928 
+ 16° 
2,712 
+7% 
2,099 
+ h2y, 
2,117 
Tis 
2,844 
an by 
731 
+6%, 
4,339 
+ 14° 
4,434 
+79, 
1,231 
+ 11% 
1,893 
+ 6°, 
2,414 
“P16, 
7,197 
+8°%, 
3,023 
“67, 
1,217 
+6%, 


39,980 


+10° 


Regions ($ Million) 
te loss) over First 8 mos. of 1952 


Utili- 
ties 
$ 314 
ever 


182 


Tih 


193 
+4% 
427 

+2°, 
428 

+ 4% 
346 

+2% 
47 
even 


426 


ae 2° 3 


149 
+ yay A 
772 
+5% 
424 
+ 6% 
298 
+-4%, 
165 
+3% 
356 
+2%, 

1,362 
+3%, 
499 
+2% 
308 

even 

7,120 
+2%, 


Fi- 
nance 
$ 225 

+8% 
93 
+10% 

250 

2% 
401 
+18% 
316 
5% 
177 

+ 12%, 

221 

even 

368 

+8% 
88 
+ 8% 

609 

+5% 

267 

+4, 

198 
even 

126 

+16% 

274 

+7% 

1,010 
+8% 

348 

+15% 

115 

+ 10%, 
5,086 

+7%, 


Whole- 


sale 


Trade 


$1,267 
+12% 
643 
+179 
1,094 
+9% 
1,963 
+30% 
1,923 
15% 
1,705 
+25%, 
1,512 
su oe? 
1,781 
i 
702 
+96 
5,466 
wag 
2,526 
2%, 
1,302 
FAY, 
786 
+e 
2,762 
+10% 


~ 6,489 


+13% 
1,668 
+19% 
748 
+19% 
34,337 
+I. 


Re- 
tail 
Trade 


$1,474 
+-| 7° 


939 


Tis? 


1,384 
+20°%/ 

2,452 
+-20° 

1,954 


Tle, 


1,591 


+13% 


1,572 
+-9° 


1,851 
+9° 
806 
+5 
2,962 
T 
2,101 
uu 
1,419 
tTlO 
1,180 
+14! 
1,868 
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IN PLASTIC PIPE ? 


@ Is it reasonable for men who make steel 
to recognize that plastic pipe can do things 
steel cannot ? 


Certainly they’re quick to see steel do many 
things plastics can’t. 


Republic Steel produces plastic pipe. But 
Republic also lists among its products tita- 
nium sheet, aluminum windows and pow- 
dered iron. Each has qualities that outdo 
steel on some jobs. 


Republic Steel Corporation is not only iron 
ore mines and blast furnaces. It is men earn- 
ing a living by providing other men materials 
for them to use in earning their livings. It 
is men providing pipe where pipe is needed 
—seamless steel pipe; welded steel pipe (three 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES » CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


types), and plastic pipe. Republic Steel’s pro- 
duction of plastic pipe augments Republic’s 
3-STEP SERVICE FOR STEEL USERS: 


1. to make more and better kinds of steel 
than any one else: 


2. so that we can recommend the precisely 
exact steel for your job: 


3. then to share with you our unexcelled 
knowledge of how to fabricate steel in 
order that you can get the best results 
for your product. 


We see steel as the world’s most versatile 
material — but certainly not the be-all and 
end-all for every job. This realistic attitude 
toward our main product is one reason why 
you can depend upon our recommendations. 


WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE 
OF STEELS 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Se Cerna ~ wi 
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Quaker Qals 


REDUCES STEAM COSTS BY 








“Our new coal installation produces steam at 
a cost of 32¢ per 1000 Ibs. . . . reduces some 
operating costs about one half,” 


says Walter H. Proescholdt 
Asst. Chief Engineer 
The Quaker Oats Company 


== 


| 1 | LT tie ry a I} 
To gain economy plus dependability, Quaker 


: fe a 
D,. I I ya 8 5 a el i K Oats Company modernized the boiler room in 


its paper-making plant. One efficient, coal-fired 


; 0 e ¢ s epe ie Spree |e t unit now supplies all steam needed for heating, 
0; | : 


processing, and power generation, 


Boiler and turbine room operations combined. 
With automatic controls and coal- and ash-han- 
dling systems, two men per shift can operate the 
combination boiler and turbine generator room 
shown at left. Quaker Oats has found that burn- 
ing coal the modern way certainly increases 
efficiency of operation and cuts operaing costs. 


ae Pan — ag 


Additional case histories, showing how plants of other 
Control center for combined boiler and turbine room operations at Quaker Oats’ modern, new plant 


types have saved money by burning coal the modern way, 
are available upon request. 


Many power plants over ten years old are as dated 
in efficiency as the automobiles of the same period. Ton 
for ton, coal burned in a modern plant can produce 10% 
to 40% more power. Modern coal- and ash-handling 


equipment can also cut labor costs substantially. BITUMINOUS COAL in most places is today’s lowest- 
cost fuel, and coal reserves in America are ade- 
quate for hundreds of years to come. 





if you operate a steam plant, you can’t 
afford to ignore these facts! 


Why not let a consulting engineer look over your 


oc ; ; COAL production in the U.S.A. is highly mechanized 

plant? Chances are he can point out ways of remodel- and by far the most efficient in the world. 

ing so that you can burn bituminous coal the modern COAL prices will therefore remain the most stable of 

way... and save dollars. all fuels. 
na ; COAL is the safest fuel to store and use. 

It pays to burn coal efficiently, because coal is not ; : 

: : COAL is the fuel that industry counts on more and 
only an economical, but a dependable fuel. Coal re- more—for with modern combustion and hand- 
serves are virtually unlimited. America’s coal industry ling equipment, the inherent advantages of 
, 5 BPs ; 4 ae cai well-prepared coal net even bigger savings. 
is the world’s most efficient and progressive. Thus 


you're assured of a plentiful supply of coal at relatively 
stable prices for generations. 











BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


AO) ae ALG a LA it FOR LOW COSF 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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EVERY section 
of Alabama 
doesn't have 


EVERYTHING! 








(All Sections Have EVERYTHING 
for Certain Types of Industry) 


Some sections, some towns in Alabama are more 
suitable for one type of industry than another. 
Some are preferable for “hard goods” manufac- 
ture, some for soft—some for both. Some are 
primarily best suited for manufacture—others 
more desirable from a distribution point of view 
—others score well on both points. Some are close 
to one type of raw material—such as minerals; 
others have as their basic raw materials products 
of field or forest. Many sections of Alabama can 
provide copious quantities of good water for in- 
dustrial processes. Some sections can offer a ready 
supply of women workers; in others the greater 
availability is among men. 


Our Industrial Development Department will 
gladly present an analysis based on your kind of 
operation, whether large or small, indicating sec- 
tions of Alabama likely to be most suitable for 
you. There is no obligation. Write or phone 


Industrial Development Department 


Alabama Power Company 


Helping Develop Alabama 
Birmingham 2, Alabama 
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with minimum interruption in traffic 














INTERESTING FACTS 


AMERICAN BRIDGE uses unique method 
in replacing 61-year old structure on 
Illinois Central’s busy main line 


©@ 6 deck-truss spans, 197’ 7” 


& 


© 4 thru-truss spans, 400’ 111,” 
@ 2 thru-truss spans, 518’ 11” 
Bridge is single track. 


NE of the most interesting modernization jobs in recent Steel used, 10,000 tons. 
O vears is the new superstructure for Illinois Central’s busy Erecting procedure: 
main line bridge over the Ohio River at Cairo, Illinois. Minois Central R. R. and 

4 és , i ee American Bridge 
To accommodate today’s heavier, faster traffic, this impor- 
tant railroad replaced its 61-year old nine-span structure with - Consulting Engineers: 
12 modern spans. Madea ene Sates: 
American Bridge, because of its skill, know-how and wide 
experience, was the logical choice to perform the major con- 
struction feat of building the new superstructure on the origi- 
nal piers with a minimum interruption in traffic. 
The first old span of the bridge was rolled off its piers onto 
temporary falsework and the new 518-foot, 1,700-ton span 
moved into position and opened to service after a trafhe inter- 
ruption of only 20 hours. The old span was launched like a ship 
into the river 100 feet below for easy removal. The same pro- 
cedure was followed span by span until the entire bridge was 
completed. 
While this is the first time this method has been used on a 
job of such magnitude, it is a typical example of the part 
American Bridge is constantly playing to help our vital rail- 


road systems meet the needs of growing America. 





AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION - GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - ELMIRA - GARY - MEMPHIS 
MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE @ | 


-~ 


UNITED STATES STEEL 





NUTS DONT CRACK WHEN FORGED FROM 
YOUNGSTOWN SCRAPLESS NUT WIRE 


Here’s why 24 cold forge headers in this shop use 
Youngstown Scrapless Nut Quality Wire: Every step 
in the manufacture of this wire—from ore melting 
furnaces to final drawing operation is controlled by 
a single steel producer—Youngstown—whose sole 
guide to production is customers’ requirements for 
cold process nutmaking. 

Each coil of wire is inspected, checked and re- 
checked for uniformity and high quality. The result 
is that Youngstow,: Scrapless Nut Wire expands with- 
out cracking, produces a finished nut of smooth, 
bright polish so desirable in a merchandised product. 

Youngstown Scrapless Nut Quality Wire is fur- 
nished in wanted AISI standard as well as special re- 
sulphurized steels. Phone or write our nearest Dis- 
trict Sales Office. 





SCRAPLESS NUT 
QUALITY WIRE 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY cic Sie ici yeibs seer 


General Offices: Youngstown, Ohio -' Export Office: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS - CONDUIT - BARS - RODS - COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS .- 
SHEETS - PLATES - WIRE ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 
ALABAMA — E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co. purchased 850-acre plant site bet. Mont- 
gomery & Prattville, for possible future ex- 
pansion. 

BIRMINGHAM — Belle-Meade Division, 
United Biscuit Co. of America, Box 89, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., plans warehouse, 17th Place & 
17th St., W. 

BIRMINGHAM — Crawford Johnson Co., 
3301 lith Ave., N. received bid from Sulli- 
van Long & Hagerty, for $70,428 addition to 
Coca Cola plant; and from Dunn Construction 
Co. for $309,000 plant building. George P. 
Turner, American Life Bldg., Archt. 

BIRMINGHAM — Drennen Motor Co., 401 
S. 20th St., received bid from Ralph A. Small- 
coum & Co., Inc., Birmingham, for $41,724 
motor building. Van Keuren Davis & Co., 3004 
Seventh Ave., S.. Archt. 

BIRMINGHAM — General Electric Corpo- 
ration, 1804 Seventh Ave., N., received bids 
for office addition. Miller, Martin & Lewis, 
Title Guarantee Bidg., Birmingham, Archt. 

Tes ag ye — Goslin- ee Man 

Ine., 10th Ave. & 35th Place, N., let con- 
sraie to J. H. West & Son, for $43, 192 altera- 
tions and additions to plant building. Charles 
H. McCauley, Jackson Bldg., Archt. 

BIRMINGHAM — Nehi Bottling Co., James 
Pearce, 24th St., let contract to Daniels Con- 
struction Co., for $210,700 bottling plant and 
warehouse, Center St. Long & Gatling, 
Brown-Marx Bldg., Archt. 

BIRMINGHAM — Pilot Broadcasting Co., 
George Mattison, Pres., let contract to Hunt- 
er & Underwood Construction Co. for $69.- 
995 radio station WILD. Van en ag Davis 
& Co., 3004 Seventh Ave., S., Archt 
South Flooring “Co., 530 
received bids for warehouse 
D. O. Whilldin, Empire Bldg., 


recht. 

BIRMINGHAM — R. J. Thomas Co. c/o 
Radio Service Co., 1005 Fifth Ave., N.. re 
ceived bids for office and shop building. Wil- 
mot C. Douglas, 2922 Seventh Ave., S.. Archt. 

BIRMINGHAM — Trailway Bus Co.. 1900 
Fourth Ave., N., let contract to Brice Build- 
ing Co, for building alterations. Greer, Holm- 
quist & Chambers, Stallings Bldg., Archt. 

BIRMINGHAM — Wood Chevrolet Co., 228 
S. 19th St., let contract to Brice Building Co. 
for $46,000 warehouse, 1816 Third Ave., S. 

BIRMINGHAM Wood Fruitticher Groc- 
ery Co. let contract to Richardson Construc- 
tion Co, for $65,000 warehouse additions, P. 
S. Mewhinney, ‘Archt. 

HALEYVILLE — Fuller Lumber Co. plans 
$40,000 office building. Turner & Northing- 
ton, Medical Arts Bldg., Florence, Archt. 

LEEDS —- Crown Cork & Seal Co., Balti- 
more, Md., received bid of $463,524 from J. 
F. Holley. 906 Sixth Ave., N., Birmingham, 
for plant building, aan Keuren Davis & Co., 
| paren Ave. Birmingham, Archt. 

NDEN City, We. G. Littler, Mayor, to 
build $100,000 textile plant. Charles H. Me- 

Cauley, Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Archt. 

MONTGOMERY - Montgomery City Lines, 
Inc., 602 N. Court St., let contract to Bear 
Brothers for $93,000 office and garage build- 
ing. Sherlock Smith & Adams, 303 Washing- 
ton Ave., Archt. 

TUSCALOOSA — Perry Creamery Co. re- 
ceived bid of $25,800 from Finley Electric 
Co. for power and lighting distribution sys- 
tem. Donald B. Schuyler, Archt. 

TUSCALOOSA—Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., 
plan $10,000,000 expansion to improve and 
enlarge production facilities at 12 domestic 
pDiants: including $3,000,000 expansion at 
Tuscaloosa plant. 

WOODWARD—Koppers Corporation, Inc.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. let contract to Gober & 
Mann Construction Co., Birmingham, for 
Diant office, John W. Thomas, 600 N. 10th 
St., Birmingham, Archt. 


BIRMINGHAM — 
Third Ave., N., 
addition. 
Arch 


ARKANSAS 


FORT SMITH — J. A. Riggs Tractor Co., 
4124 FE. 3rd St., Little Rock, let contract to 
Forsgren Brothers, Fort Smith. for $100,000 
office and showroom. Bassham’ & Wheeler, 
Kennedy Bldg., Archts. 

LITTLE ROCK - Independent Linen Serv- 
ice Co., Little Rock, plans $204,000 plant at 
19th & Woodrow. 


FLORIDA 


CANTONMENT The St. Regis Pape r Co 
let contract to Tidewater Construction Corpo- 


NOVEMBER 


ration, Norfolk, Va., 


ram. 

. CORAL GABLES Gulf Oil Corporation, 
461 S. Miami Ave., let contract to R. L. Alex- 
ander, 7785 S.W. 2nd St., Miami, for $39,000 
service station, 1492 Dixie Highway. H. 
George Fink, rd Coral Way, Archt. 

‘ORAL GABLES Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & he graph Co, let contract to J. 
Gooch, Inc., 5 Congress Bldg., Miami, for 
dial station, Traiaeen & Saggus, 1311 Cand- 
ler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Archts 

DADE. ‘cou NTY — Nasco Incor orated re- 
ceived bid of $108,994 from Bradford Build- 
ers, Inc., 1101 Lincoln Road Bldg., Miami 
Beach, for factory and office building, _N. W. 
66th Ave. Igor B. Polevitzky, 250 N.E. 18th 


st.. Miami, Archt. 

DADE COUNTY — Public Gas Co., 721 
N.W. 72nd St., Miami, se contract to Taylor 
Construction Co., 2875 N. Lejeune Road, Mi- 
ami, for $26,640 warehouse. 

DADE COUNTY — Southern a Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., 36 N.E, 2nd Mi- 
ami, let contract to Barge-Thompson CS.. 59 
N.W. 10th St., Miami, for $131,144 addition 
to equipment building, 5920 S.W. 57th Ave. 
Armistead & Saggus, 1311 Candler Bldg., At- 
lanta, Archts. : 

A — Riverside Laundry Co., 464 W. 
Flagler St., Miami, let contract to Witters 
Construction Co., 1297 S.E. 10th St., Hialeah, 
for $200,000 laundry, 303 N. Federal High- 


way. 
DAYTONA BEACH Mitchell & Alex- 
contract to Kenneth 


ander Lumber Co. let 
H. Smith, P.O. Box 1441, for $31,176 sales 


for its expansion pro- 





New and Expanding Plants 
Reported in October 
158 
Total for 
First Ten Months of 1953 
1656 
First Ten Months of 1952 
1832 











office peeing: MacDonough, Craig & Snead, 
Archt 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Lioyd A. Fry 
Roofing Co., 5818 Archer Road, Summit, IL., 
let contract to Campbell, Lowrie & Lauter- 
milch Corp., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Ill., for $150,000 mill building, S. E. 20th St. 
& S.E. 10th Ave. 

HALLANDALE — Holbrook Buick, 207 N. 
Federal Highway, let contract to Crouch 
Brothers, 510 S.W. 2nd Ave., Dania, for $75,- 
000 auto showroom, 900 N. Federal Highway. 
Stefan H. Zachar, 1630 Lenox Ave., Miami 
Beach, Archt. 

JACKSONVILLE — Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio, let contract to 
Hillyer & Lovan, Inc., Jacksonville, for Dis- 
trict office building and warehouse. 

LAKE WALES — Florida Citrus Canners 
Cooperative let contract to L, F. Martin for 
sub-zero storage warehouse. 

MIAMI — American News Co., 2200 N.W. 
First Ave., received bid from ‘William. L. 
Lewis, 3052 N.W. 57th St., for $16,105 addi- 
tion to warehouse, C. A, " Cone, 731 S. W. 
llth St., Archt. 

MIAMI — Earlthe Corp., Earlthe tape 
Co., 530 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Md., 
contract to T. F. LeJeune, 125 N.W. 54th’ st 
for office building, S.E. 9th St. & Miami Ave. 
Charles Giller, Security Bldg., Arc 

MIAMI — Hudson Pontiac. Inc., 602 N.E. 
2nd Ave., ‘Tet contract to The St. John Co., 
295 N.E.’ 61s .. for $22,940 auto storage 
shed, 127 N.E. 16th St. 

MIAMI ~~ Hudson's Service Station, 4015 
Laguna St., Coral Gables, received bids for 
addition to service station, 1185 N.W. 36th 

Tyrus T. Tripp, 1520 Ponce De Leon 
.. Coral Gables. Archt. 

MIAMI Magie City Shade Co., 530 N.W. 

4th Ave., let contract to Spector & Sons, 575 
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S.W. 22nd Ave., for $36,000 manufacturing 
building, 297 N.E. 67th St. 

MIAMI — Miami Daily News, 600 Biscayne 
Bivd., let contract 10 Austin Co., 16112 Euclid 
Ave., East Clevel and, Ohio, for publishing 
building alterations, at 600 Biscayne Blvd. ; 
cost $40,000. 

AMI — Spector & Sons, 575 S.W. 22nd 
Ave., plan —— cold storage warehouse, 
6155 N.E. 3rd Ave. 

MIAMI — Wilson & Co,, 70 N.E, 11th St., 
let contract at $25,000 to M. = Harrison Con- 
struction Corp., 5137 N.E. :‘ Ave., for al- 
tcrations to meat packing weasenoutin 38 N.W 
llth St, 

OCALA Pillans & Smith Co. let contract 
to Charles C. Fulford, for $18,297 warehouse 
FE. Bryan Duncan, Archt. 

ORLANDO Charles Venetian Blind Co., 
1082 Edgewater Drive, plan showroom and 
storage warehouse. Hugo R. Broleman, Jr., 
1216 Colonial Drive. Archt. 

PENSACOLA Chavis Construction Co 
has contract for radio and TV station WEAR 
— Gamble Rogers, II, Winter Park, 
are 

PENSACOLA — Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Hurt Building, Atianta, re- 
ceived bids for dial and toll building. War- 
ren, Knight & Davis, Protective Life Bldg.. 
Birmingham, Archts, 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA Eastern Air Lines, Inc., let 
contract to Beers Construction Co., 70 Ellis 
St., N.E., for operation building. Robert & 
Co., Assocs., 96 Poplar St., N.W., Archts, 

TLANTA— Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration, Box 2278, Pittsburgh, Pa., let con- 
tract to Henry C. Beck Co. for M R Shop. 
Robert & Co. Associates, 36 Poplar St., N.W. 
Archts. 

CLEVELAND Ames Textile Corporation 
received bids for piping and misc. mechani- 
cal items. McPherson Co., 408 S. Main St., 
Greenville = ©. Archts.-Engrs. 

COLUMBUS Swift, Pease, Davidson & 
Chapman, let contract to R. H. Wright, Jr. 
& Assocs., Box 1537, for $52,725 office build- 
ing. James J. W. Biggers & Assocs., Archts 

DECATUR Contractors Supplies Corpo- 
ration received bids for sales ant warehouse 
building, Francis M. Daves & Associates, 57 
Fighth St., N.E., Atlanta, Archt. 

MACON Dixie Dairies, let contract to 
Louis Briggs Construction Co., Box 570, for 
ice cream and milk processing plant. Kuhike 
& Wade, Augusta, Archts 

NAHUNTA & HOBOKEN — Bratley Tele 
phone Co., Nahunta, let contract to Hayes 
Construction Co., Brunswick, for $12,488 
headquarters building. 

SAVANNAH American Cvanamid Co re- 
ceived bids for chemical plant. Robert & Co 
yr lates, Atlanta, Archt. 

SAVANNAH Chemical Construction 
Cerporation let contract to Duval Engineer- 
ing & Contracting Co., Jacksonville, Fla., for 
rondway and grading site for American 
Cyanamid Co's. titanium dioxide plant under 
construction, 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE — Esso Standard Oil Co. 
plans addition to refinery at Baton Rouge. 

y ROUGE — Gulf Refining Co. plans 
$200,000 pipe line terminal. 

HARVEY Schlumberger Well Surveying 
Corporation received bids for 2 new one-story 
industrial buildings. Claude E. Hooton, 509 
St. Ann St.. New Orleans, Archt. 

LAKE CHARLES — J. Weingarten, Inc., 
P.O. Box 901, for super market on Ryan St. 
Finger & Rustay, 711 C & I Life Bldg., Hous- 
ton, Tex., Archts 

NEW ORLEANS Diamond Paper Co., 
416 S. Peters St.. received bid from Upham 
Engineering Co., Inc., 1211 Julia St., for 
building alterations. 

NEW ORLEANS 
1410 Canal St 


Esso Standard Oil Co., 
let contract to Roy A. Evers 
1310 Poland Ave., for new standard 3-bay Esso 
service station. Prytania & Lyons Sts. 

NEW ORLEANS — J. T. Gibbons, Ine., 2700 
Howard Ave., let contract to Bartley & Bin- 
nings, 433 Gravier St., for $227,648 renova- 
tion of feed mill, Emilia Levy, 1020 Short 
St.. Archt 

NEW ORLEANS Jefferson Cold Storage 
Co. plans 2-story cold storage plant and office 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Curtis & Davis, 


(Continued from page 


building in Jefferson Parish, 
822 Perdido St., Archts. 

NEW ORLEANS L. & N. Railroad Co., 
Mobile, received bids for construction of new 
interlocking tower building at L. & N. & 
N.O. Northeastern crossing. 

NEW ORLEANS Richard A. Macken- 
roth, 629'. Baronne St., received bid of $2%,- 
334 from Roy A, Evers, 1310 Poland Ave., for 
new Texaco Service Station, Amonaster Ave. 
& N. Derbigny St. 

NEW ORLEANS Pontchartrain Motor 
Co. received bid of $534,978 from Gervais F 
Favrot Co., Inc., Balter Bidg., for new 2- 
story auto sales and service building, 701 
Baronne St. Edward B. Silverstein, 302 
Magazine St., Archt 

NEW ORLEANS Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co,, 1215 Prytania St., re- 
ceived bids for dial telephone office building 
at Hancock & Anson Sts.; cost $300,000. War- 
ren, Knight & Davis, Protective Life Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala., Archts. 

RESERVE Reserve Telephone Co. let 
contract to Perrilliat-Rickey Construction 
Co., Ine., P.O. Box 7027, 1530 S. Rendon St., 
New Orleans, for $46,000 office building. L. 
Dufrechou, 1310 Esplanade Ave., New Or 
leans, Archt. 

SHREVEPORT Cotton Baking Co. let 
contract to Allen Construction Co., P.O. Box 
3044, Q. B. Station, for new addition and al- 
terations to present baking plant, 2524 Sam- 
ford Ave.; approx. cost $200,000. 

SHREVEPOR? Rountree Olds-Cadillac 
Co., Ine., let contract at $353,200 to Werner 
Co., 1320 Pierre Ave., for new auto sales, 
office and service building at Southern and 
St. Vincent Aves. Charles S. Barr, 4503 Gil- 
bert Drive, Archt 


MARYLAND 


American Bitumuls & As- 
halt Co., 1955 Chesapeake Ave., to build 
18,000 stac k, 1901 Chesapeake Ave. 

BALTIMORE David W. Chertkof let con- 
tract to Franklin Construction Co. for $15,- 

000 addition to manufacturing building, 

2221+ 2222 Severn St 


BALTIMORE 


BALTIMORE Mitchel S. Eisenberg, a 
Narcissus St., plan $35,000 office and plant 
1207-9 Menlo Drive. Fenton & Lic htig, 2023 
Maryland Ave., Archts. 

BALTIMORE Esso Standard 
plans multi-million dollar bulk 
facilities to Canton refinery, 

BALTIMORE Flight Refueling Inc., 
Charles W. Newhall, Jr., Pres., Danbury, 
Conn., announced plans to move to Baltimore 
and construct plant on 26 acres immediately 
adjacent to eastern end of Friendship’s instru- 
ment runway. 

BALTIMORE Harbison-Walker Refrac- 
tories Co., 1200 Patapsco Ave., let contract to 
Molnar-McGovern, 703 Morningside Drive, 
Towson, Md., for $18,000 building addition. 

BALTIMORE Latrobe, Inc., plans $500,- 
000 office building, 900 block N! Charles St. 
oon, Carroll Dunn, 717 Washington Place, 


Arct 

BALTIMORE ~~ Motor Cargo, Inc., 1501 
S. Caton Ave., let contract to Henry A. Knott, 
Inc., 2406 Greenmount Ave., for motor freight 
terminal, Benson Ave. near Patapsco Ave. 
Van Rensselaer P. Saxe, 100 W. Monument 
St., Archt. 

BALTIMORE Schluderberger-Kurdle Co. 
will receive bids for plant addition, 3800 FE. 
Baltimore St. Henschien, Everds & Crombie, 


Chicago, Archts. 

BALTIMORE Sheet Metal Coating & 
Lithograph Co. let contract to Smith & De- 
Corse, Inc., 1506 York Road, for $15,000 stor- 
age building, 1301 W. Hamburg St. 

BALTIMORE Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Inc., 26 Broadway, New York, received bids 
for office and petroleum terminal, Fairfield 
Rd. near Chesapeake Ave. 

BALTIMORE — United Iron & Metal Co. 
received bid from Baltimore Contractors, 711 
S. Central Ave. for alterations to scrap yard, 
Catherine St. & B. & O. R.R. Bonnet & 
Brandt, 605 Park Ave., Archts. 

TEXAS — Hayes Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Grand Rapids, Michigan, (for Aircraft 
Armaments, Inc., 4415 Reisterstown Road), 
received bids for aircraft armaments facili- 
ties. Cyril H. Hebrank, 20 EF. Lexington St., 
Baltimore, Archt. 


Oil Co. 
and other 
near Baltimore. 


MISSISSIPPI 

BATESVILLE Mayor and Board of Al- 
dermen received bids for heating and air con- 
ditioning equipment for Batesville Company 
plant. Pritchard & Nickles, Tunica, Archts- 
Engrs. 
COLUMBIA Mayor and Board of Alder- 
men received bids for one-story furniture 
manufacturing building for New Orleans 
Manufacturing Co. 

JACKSON — Standard Life Broadcasting 
Co., Inec., received bid from E. NV atkins 
Construction Co., P.O, Box 4301, Fondren 
for $56,716 television transmitter station and 
studio building. Spain & Biggers, Deposit 
Guaranty Bank Bldg., Archt-Engrs. 

MONTICELLO — Board of Supervisors of 
Lawrence County received bids for 75,000 gal. 
elevated water storage tank and automatic 
sprinkler system for Phalo Corporation plant 
building, Spain & Biggers, Deposit Guaranty 
Bank Bldg., Jackson, Archts.-Engrs. 

TISHOMINGO — Board of Supervisors of 
Tishomingo County, Iuka, let contract to J. 
E. Staub & Co., Fulton, for $84,900 factory 
building for Blue Bell Mid-South, Inc. Feem- 
ster & Connet, P.O. Box 327, Tupelo, Archts. 

YAZOO CITY — Board of Supervisors let 
contract at $278,889 to L. B. Priester & Son, 
Highway 80 East, Jackson, for additions to 
structural steel and aluminum ammonium 
nitrate building; and to Layne-Central Co., 
Box 2222, West Jackson Station, Jackson, at 
$37,774 for water wells for Mississippi Chemi- 
cal Corporation's plant. 


MISSOURI 

INDEPENDENCE — Dover Manufacturing 
Co., J. F. Pritchard, Jr., Pres., plans $42,- 
000" factory aera, 

NEW Rawlings Manufacturing 
Co. has plans for $58,000 addition to plant. 

ST. LOU ~~ American Locomotive Co., 
New York, plans $400,000 warehouse and of- 


fice building. 

ST. UIS — Re Pel Mar Co., Ine., 6135 
Mane Ro Ave., let contract to Harry La- 
Boube, 7404 Devonshire, for factory, 852 Blow 


St. 


(Continued on page 147) 








TRINITY 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 








ie Pees eT ies te pe ‘ 
For informetion about the Trinity Industrial District consult your real estate broker or .. . 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORPORATION, 401 Republic Bank Bidg., Dallas, RI-6552 


“Under the 
Skyline 
of Dallas” 


the new home of 
C. H. MASLAND AND SONS 
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Chemical Spray Tower 


eo another BUTLER custom-built steel product 
for the chemical industry 


This large spray tower is off to work in the chemical industry. It will collect 
and dissipate harmful mists and noxious fumes before they contaminate 
products in process or injure plant personnel. 

Butler has the skilled engineers and craftsmen, and modern plant facil- 
ities to do the job right. You can get exactly what you need —whether it’s 
one special vessel as big as a flatcar or thousands of a production item —in 
a hurry! More than 50 years’ experience in steel fabrication is your guar- 
antee of Butler quality. 


BUTLER CAN DO IT BETTER 


Steel Plate Work © Stainless Steel Fabrication © Code Pressure Vessels 

Welded Structurals ¢ Boiler Breeching & Stacks ¢ Tanks for All Purposes 

Press Forming, Breaking & Punching ¢ Anhydrous Ammonia Bulk Storage Tanks 
LPG Bulk Storage Tanks ¢ Feed Mill Bins and Hoppers 


“Ey paw” 


Write, phone or wire for complete inf tion, today. Remember, the Butler plant at 

Manufacturers of Oil Equipment Birmi ta Alob is ideall ’ irene nelaaan " h h “ee h 

Steel Buildings - Farm Equi ’ irmingham, Alabama, is ideally located for fast, low-cost shipments through the South. 
Cleaners Equipment - Special Products 


Factories located at K City, Mo. 
pscheteeneeapietnmet tn BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Birmingham, Ala. « Mi polis, Minn. 904 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
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THE FIELD WELDING 


SUPERVISOR’S ATTENTION 
TO DETAILS... 
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A Friendly Conference 
in CANE-BOTTOMED CHAIRS 


SOUTHERN CITY, U.S. A. 


When the world’s oldest manufacturer of zippers asked 
the Georgia Power Company about a favorable site for a 
southern plant, the friendly little city of Cleveland, Ga., 
was a natural choice. 


Representatives of both companies met with officials of 
the town. This conference, at the courthouse with 
everyone seated in cane-bottomed chairs, was as effective 
as it was informal. With the ready cooperation of the 
city and county officials, problems were quickly cleared. 
Requirements for the plant were discussed and settled on 
the spot. Today the industry is well-established with 
more than 100 employees. 


An intimate knowledge of the people in every part of 
the friendly Southern city area enables these companies to 
provide specialized assistance. 


ALA 
i 


This is Southern City, U.S.A. 
our way of expressing as a unit the 
vast Southeast oreo served by the four 
associated electric power companies 
in The Southern Company System 
Write, wire or telephone. any of the 
operating companies below for information. 
ALABAMA POWER COMPANY, 
Birmingham, Alabama 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
GULF POWER COMPANY, 
Pensacola, Florida 
MISSISSIPPI] POWER COMPANY, 
Gulfport, Mississippi 

x ere 
THE SOUTHERN COMPANY, 


Birmingham e Atlanta 
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_—~ SHAMROCK 
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i the broad brim country of famous brands, a brand 
famous for quality is Shamrock. The Shamrock Oil and 
Gas Corporation is recognized as first-line producers of: 








GASOLINES ° MOTOR OILS 

GREASES ° DIESEL FUEL 

BUTANE ° PROPANE 
ROAD SPECIFICATION ASPHALT 


THE SHAMROCK OIL AND GAS CORPORATION AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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MARINE WAYS DRILLING AND BOILER 
* AND DRY DOCK * BARGES e PASSENGER 
« FOR ALL WORKBOATS * AND RAIL FERRIES 








Whatever your requirements may be in the work boat field, 
Levingston is prepared to give you prompt and dependable service. 


/ Re cee a 
ORANGE, TEXAS 





HOUSTON’S 
FASTEST GROWING 
BANK SERVES 

THE NATION’S 
FASTEST 
GROWING AREA 


THE 
CITY NATIONAL 
BANK OF HOUSTON 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS FIFTEEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Southland is no longer only the agrarian giant of the 
nation...it has become a giant of industry also. 
Daily, multi-million dollar industries arise throughout the 
South. Industry-sponsored and university research laboratories 
are developing the South’s great and heretofore barely 
tapped resources... water, petroleum, natural gas, minerals 
and forests... bringing about phenomenal developments in chemicals, 
hydro-electric energy, electrical goods, metals, synthetics. And 
the traditional industries of the South... textiles, wood products, 


tobacco, livestock, fruits and vegetables ... continue in growth 
and importance. 


In this newly diversified Southland, Southern leadership has established 
a wise balance between agriculture and industry. The new is welcomed 
and encouraged ... and the old ways are protected so that today, soil 
conservation and rangeland improvements are major projects. Add to 
this long-range policy of wisdom, the tangibles of extensive water and 
rail transportation, economical location sites and a stable and competent 


labor supply and it is apparent that the Southland’s potential of growth 
and prosperity is unlimited. 


Yes ... the eyes of the nation are on the Southland, viewing with interest and 
favor its steady, determined progress. Southland Life Insurance Company, 
motivated by this same forward spirit, is proud of its contributions to this 
development as part of the great South. It is constantly striving to provide better 
services for the South... and for the Nation. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Serving Since 1908" 


HOME OFFICE e DALLAS. TEXAS 


LIFE « ACCIDENT * HEALTH © HOSPITALIZATION * GROUP 
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PIPELINES MEAN CONSERVATION 


The greatest part of the gas carried to market by 
El Paso Natural Gas Company is “flare”’ gas which 


would necessarily be burned at the field were it 


not for the pipelines. 


The waste gas thus converted to useful purposes 
each year is equivalent in fuel value to 60,000,000 
barrels of oil—a major contribution to the con- 


servation of natural resources. 


EL PASO NATURAL GAS; 


| 
4, 
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The Fort Worth and West Texas 
area served by the Texas Electric 
Service Company 


Check these 
Advantages 


which mean 


@iamesa @ swvoee FOR 
6 SWEETWATER a— 
FULLERTON Ocordkado City — EASTLAND Eton 4 
O @ anorews g, 9 MORGAN CREEK GORMAN-O) a 
OG SPRING Of LEON 
Omioiano , G 
own @ovessa oa 4 
Ovonananes £ 
Pr rke 


for 
Industries 
located in this area 


O MAJOR CITIES SERVED 
WH Generating Pants 


A BIG MARKET: Fort Worth and West Texas are near the center of a nine-state area 
that contains twenty-five million potential customers—in the heart of a TWENTY BIL- 
LION DOLLAR ANNUAL market. 


EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION: Trunk-line railroads, common-carrier truck lines oper- 
ating over a well-developed highway system and scheduled airlines furnish a complete 
transportation service to the entire area. 


DEPENDABLE LABOR: Dependable labor means less turnover and higher productivity. 
The labor market of this area is made up mostly of native, easily trained, conscientious 
workers. 


PLENTIFUL LOW-COST POWER AND FUEL: The continued expansion of the inter- 
connected facilities of the Texas Electric Service Company and neighboring electric utility 
companies assures adequate and dependable electric service at reasonable rates. The tre- 


mendous supplies of natural gas available in the area are being supplemented by new dis- 
coveries each year. 


MILD CLIMATE: The climate of Fort Worth and West Texas is mild and healthful. This 
makes it a good place to live and to work. 


Our Area Cevelopment Division can give you the complete story on the area we 
serve. This information will be factual and unbiased and will be kept confidential if 
you so desire. For further information, write, wire or phone Fred A. Elliston, Manager, 
Area Development Division. Telephone ED-1371. 


TEXAS ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Where there's 


room to GROW! 


By locating your plant in Texas, you 
can grow with one of the fastest-grow- 
ing regions in the U. S. 


Since 1939, the growth rate of Texas 
has exceeded the national average in 
population, industrial employment, value 
added by manufacture and income per 
capita. 


Texas offers industry the profit oppor- 
tunities of an expanding market, plus the 
nation’s richest store of raw materials, 
year-around mild climate, lower produc- 
tion costs, abundant low-cost power and 
natural gas, and excellent transportation. 


WRITE OUR 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


for information about plant 
sites and other data concern- 
ing any of the cities and 
towns listed at right. All 
inquiries held in strictest 
confidence. 


There is no state income tax in Texas and 
no sales tax. 


The medium and smaller-sized cities 
on Community Public Service Company 
lines offer special advantages to industry. 
Living costs and taxes are generally 
lower, living conditions are better and 
there is a plentiful supply of intelligent, 
home-loving workers who have the in- 
centive and capacity to produce. 


Scores of prime locations are available 
and many communities we serve offer 
attractive inducements to industry. We'll 
be glad to furnish full information on 
request. 


ELECTRIC BUILDING 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








THE PLANT SITE 
YOU WANT 
IS HERE 


Texas cities and towns 
served by Community 
Public Service Company 


ALVIN 
ANGLETON 
AUBREY 
BAGWELL 
BARSTOW 
BELLS 
BLOSSOM 
BLUE RIDGE 
BLUFFDALE 
BLUM 
BOGATA 
BOOKER 
BRAZORIA 
BRECKENRIDGE 
BRYSON 
BYERS 
CELESTE 
CLIFTON 
COVINGTON 
CRAWFORD 
DARROUZETT 
DEPORT 
DETROIT 
DICKINSON 
ELIASVILLE 
EMORY 
FOLLETT 
FORT STOCKTON 
FULBRIGHT 
GATESVILLE 
GLEN ROSE 
GORDON 
GRAHAM 
GUSTINE 
HAMILTON 
HICO 
HIGGINS 
IREDELL 
JEAN 
JERMYN 
KERMIT 

LA MARQUE 
LEAGUE CITY 
LEONARD 
LEWISVILLE 
LONE OAK 
LOVING 
MEGARGEL 
MERIDIAN 
MEMPHIS 
MINGUS 
MORGAN 
NEWCASTLE 
NOCONA 
OLNEY 
PECOS 
PERRYTON 
PETROLIA 
PILOT POINT 
POINT 
PRINCETON 
RANGER 
RINGGOLD 
SAINT JO 
SANDERSON 
SANTO 
SPEARMAN 
STRAWN 
SWEENY 
TALCO 
TEXAS CITY 
TIOGA 
TOLAR 

TOM BEAN 
TOYAH 
TRENTON 
VALLEY MILLS 
WALNUT SPRINGS 
WEST COLUMBIA 
WHITEWRIGHT 
WHITNEY 
WICKETT 
WOODSON 
and other 
communities 
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To Renew the Spirit Which Built Our Country 


* 


se z 


aith in Ourselves 


Since the beginning long, long ayo at Valley Forge 
and on Bunker Hill, Americans have had reason 
to be proud of their country — and themselves. 


From the valleys, the mountains, the plains — from 
all the States of the Union — they have come 
to stand wherever blood wrote our history! 


And notin war only: But in peace and in the good, 

clean work of the farm and factory, we have 

given @f ourselves that our nation might prosper. 
sf 


Americans have cause to be proud — to have 
faith in themselves. 


Sometimes these days, it seems, some of us forget the 
/ proud company we have joined ... forget the brave 
‘ “names on monuments where bronze blackens with 


weather ... forget the great deeds graven in granite. 
Haven't we cause to have faith? 


Haven't we the duty to have faith in ourselves — 


and to let the world know it? 


Each of us can help revive the spirit which built 
our country — by placing Faith in God... in 


Ourselves ...in Our Fellow Men... and in Freedom. 


Each of us can help revive the spirit which built 
our country by keeping these Four Great Faiths 
and by proclaiming them to the world — not always 


in words, but surely always in deeds, 


Write today for a copy of the article, 
“Our Four Great Faiths”, and for reprints of 
this advertisement. Mail request to: 
J. B. Shores, Director, Employe-Public Relationa, 
Teras and Pacifie Railway, Dallas, Texas, 
No charge, of course, 





TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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WELCOME TO 
WEST TEXAS— 


You, too, can be a OY 


“Partner 


“nN 
Pro ress’ . 


Friendly people and friendly towns invite you to become 
a partner in the phenomenal progress of West Texas where vast 
natural resources and a highly diversified agricultural 


program offer unusual attractions tor business and industry. 


*T here's The West Texas Utilities Company, serving 168 West Texas 
plenty of towns and communities, is a pioneer partner in the development 
Power of this western empire. Our Industrial Department will be 

in glad to supply detailed information concerning the economic 


West Texas” advantages of West Texas. 


WestTexas Utilities 
Company 


General Office, Abilene, Texas 
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Here’s something of real value to every Employer of labor 
in Texas...the EMPLOYERS’ HANDBOOK. It has been 
prepared specifically to explain in clear terms the Texas 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and the Employers’ responsi- 
bilities in complying with the Act. The following informative 


subjects are covered: 


e What you need to know about the Act 
@ What the Act requires of you as an Employer 


PREVENTION © Scope of the Act 
© Medical and Hospitalization benefits due injured employees 


© Money benefits due injured employees 
e Benefits due in fatalities 


j AGS e Administration of the Act 


We feel certain you will find this 28-page illustrated booklet 
very helpful. Simply request the nearest Texas Employers’ 
office today to furnish you with your free copy of the 
EMPLOYERS’ HANDBOOK. 


Largest Writer of WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE és: Teaas TEXAS EMPLOYERS 





A. F. ALLEN, President 


@ CORPUS CHRISTI @ DALLAS e EL PASO 


HOMER R. MITCHELL, Chavwman of the Board 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


HOME OFFICE - DALLAS, TEXAS 


Service Offices: ABILENE @ AMARILLO @ AUSTIN e BEAUMONT 
FORT WORTH e FREEPORT e@ GALVESTON e@ HARLINGEN e@ HOUSTON e (LUBBOCK e MIDLAND 


ODESSA @ PORT ARTHUR e SAN ANGELO e SAN ANTONIO e@ SHERMAN e@ TYLER @ WACO e@ WICHITA FALLS 
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WEST TEXAS— 


You, too, can be a NS 


“Partner 


ZN 
Pro ress’ : 


Friendly people and friendly towns invite you to become 
a partner in the phenomenal progress of West Texas where vast 
natural resources and a highly diversified agricultural 


program offer unusual attractions tor business and industry. 


eT here's The West Texas Utilities Company, serving 168 West Texas 
plenty of towns and communities, is a pioneer partner in the development 
Power of this western empire. Our Industrial Department will be 

in glad to supply detailed information concerning the economic 


West Texas” advantages of West Texas. 


WestTexas Utilities 
Company 


General Office, Abilene, Texas 
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Here’s something of real value to every Employer of labor 
in Texas...the EMPLOYERS’ HANDBOOK. It has been 
prepared specifically to explain in clear terms the Texas 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and the Employers’ responsi- 
bilities in complying with the Act. The following informative 


Ah P subjects are covered: 
Coit e@ What you need to know about the Act 


e@ What the Act requires of you as an Employer 


PREVENTION :=x2%= 
© Medical and Hospitalization benefits due injured employees 


© Money benefits due injured employees 
e Benefits due in fatalities 


j AGS e Administration of the Act 


We feel certain you will find this 28-page illustrated booklet 
very helpful. Simply request the nearest Texas Employers’ 
office today to furnish you with your free copy of the 
EMPLOYERS’ HANDBOOK. 


Largest Writer of WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE i Teaas 


HOMER R. MITCHELL, Chavwman of the Board A.F. ALLEN, President Te) EMP LOYER \) 
Service Offices: ABILENE @ AMARILLO @ AUSTIN e@ BEAUMONT e@ CORPUS CHRISTI @ DALLAS @ El PASO INSURANCE ASSOCIA TION 


FORT WORTH e@ FREEPORT @ GALVESTON e HARLINGEN e@ HOUSTON e LUBBOCK e MIDLAND HOME OFFICE ‘ DALLAS ad ny 
ODESSA @ PORT ARTHUR @ SAN ANGELO @ SAN ANTONIO e@ SHERMAN e@ TYLER @ WACO e WICHITA FALLS : 
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FOR YOUR EMPLOYEES, CUSTOMERS 


AND FRIENDS 


GIVE A GIFT THAT WILL KEEP 
ON GIVING 


GIVE CO-OPERATIVE'’S EVERBLOOMING ROSE 
BUSHES 


e 
Yes, here is perfect taste combined with unusual thoughtfulness Your 
Merry Christmas’ is warmly received and long remembered when you 
give Co Operative's Everblooming Rose Bushes 


And it's so casy! The 1953 Christmas Rose package contains the three, 
all-time, award winning patented roses. You will give one of the fa 
mous PEACE roses with its varying shades of yellow and pink, one 
large MIRANDY and one CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 


Peace is the world’s leading award winner having won top awards in 
England, France and America, Mirandy is the beloved all time favorite, 
known for its upright bushiness and its brilliant garnet-red blooms 
The Chrysler Imperial is 1953's headliner and winner of the All Ameri 
ca Rose Selection. Its noted for its crimson flowers with a darker over 
tone and long tapering buds 

All three rose bushes, packaged with complete planting instructions 
and mailed direct from our fields to your Christmas List for $6.50 
postpaid 


In addition, we will notify each person that you are sending this last 


ing gift and then we will hold shipment for them until the correct 
planting ume 


Order today. Just send your list 
and we will bill you - - - Leon Miller 





LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 


Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Sauce for the Gander. When the Federal Govern- 
ment hands out money to states or local communities 
there are always conditions attached. While we do not 
want Federal regulation at the state or local level, we 
can easily understand why the Federal Government 
should have something to say as to how this money 
should be spent. 


Since this is the case, why doesn’t the Government 
attach similar rules to foreign grants and ‘“‘loans’’? 

Foreign grants under the various gimmick plans, 
the Marshall Plan, the EDC, NATO, MSA, etc. are 
handed out with the questionable explanation that if 
we allow our allies to become bankrupt they will em- 
brace communism. This totally unproved idea has been 
promoted to such an extent that many otherwise in- 
telligent men still believe it. 

Isn’t it about time that we, as a nation, learned that 


we can not buy friendship and security from other 
nations? 


Aid and Competition. As industrial recovery gains 
momentum abroad, American business is being sub- 
jected to more effective competition from foreign 
sources both abroad and in the home market. This is 
causing a growing undercurrent of criticism in this 
country of foreign aid programs which result in fur- 
ther strengthening the ability of other countries to 
compete with American producers. 

These critical views of foreign aid and investment 
that fosters competition with American business fo- 
cus attention on the basic conflict in foreign economic 
policy. On the one hand our policies abroad are de- 
signed to strengthen the economies of friendly coun- 
tries by helping them to expand production and exports 
so that they will gradually become better customers 
of ours. On the other hand, traditional protectionist 
thinking bobs up again when foreign sellers make in- 
roads into either our domestic markets or markets 
abroad hitherto served by American business. 


Past experience has demonstrated that while indi- 
vidual concerns may be affected adversely by growing 
industrialization abroad, in time our economy as a 
whole benefits. Canada provides a good example. 
American capital and enterprise has furnished a con- 
siderable part of the resources and planning that have 
made possible Canada’s rapid and successful industrial- 
ization. Canadian enterprises offer American business 
stiff competition in a number of fields. Yet Canada has 
become so rich a market for American products that 
our economy, as a whole, has unquestionably benefited 
greatly from the prosperity of our northern neighbor. 


impractical. Because they realize that steady em- 
ployment helps to maintain and improve labor skills 


(Continued on page 42) 
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You Brown & Root fellers sure make the fur fly | 


Farmers and Board Chairmen, too, are 
amazed at the rapid progress of Brown 
& Root projects. But, to Brown & Root, 
fast—economical completion is good busi- 
ness . .. it’s why successful clients have 
continued to award repeat contracts to 
our company. 


Brown & Root is an entirety, unique in 
its field . . . in that we can do all of our 
work, from process engineering through 
construction. 


We take pride in our projects and a real 
delight in probing for better methods in 
engineering and construction. 


These facts, plus almost 40 years ex- 
perience in heavy construction and en- 
gineering, can be of immeasurable benefit 
to you. 

If your company contemplates new con- 
struction or expansion . . . a call will put 
Brown & Root experts at your disposal 
... no obligation, of course. 


BROWN & ROOT, Inc. 


BO X 


HOU S WON 


CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


BROWN. BILT 


Associate Companies:—- BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. © 
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BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 
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THIS IS NO TEXAS BRAG! 


It's a picture of facts. The pictorial map shows some of the 
principal resources and industries in the bountiful South Texas 
area served by Central Power and Light Company. For further 
information about this rich and growing area, contact our 
Industrial Development Department. All inquiries will be treated 
in strictest confidence. Write, wire or telephone R. L. Dunten, 


Director of Industrial Development, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


® CENTRAL POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
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Limestone 


» Marks the Battle 
» of San Jacinto 


Texans like to brag-—— and they like tall tales. But it's 
no tall tale when they say that the limestone for the 
tallest monument in the world was supplied by the 
largest limestone quarry in Texas. 


TEXAS QUARRIES limestone goes to town to make 
commercial buildings that appeal to the eye. Smart 
business men know that first impressions are impor- 
tant in attracting customers — for that reason lime- 
stone is rapidly becoming the building stone of busi- 
ness and industry. 
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Texas Quarries limestone is used in homes, schools 
and churches too— combining beauty, dignity and 
utility to bring lasting satisfaction. 





Whatever you build — whenever you build, remem- 
ber TEXAS QUARRIES limestone for durability, econ- 
omy, comfort and appearance. 


CORDOVA SHELL CUT STONE 
CORDOVA CREAM SPLIT FACE 


TEXAS QUARRIES If 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 





PORT OF HOUSTON 
doorway 


to 
the 


TERMINAL FACILITIES: Wharves 
and docks at the Port of Houston 
are among the newest and most 
modern in the nation—geared for 
fast, economical movement of all 
types of cargo. 


PUBLIC GRAIN ELEVATOR: The 
Port of Houston's 3,500,000 bushel 
Public Grain Elevator offers grain 
shippers one of the most modern 
grain facilities on the Gulf Coast. 


MECHANIZED HANDLING: Ship- 
pers who specify "Via Port of Hous- 
ton" save time and money because 
of the mechanical handling equip- 
ment used at this modern port. 


FOREIGN TRADE SERVICES: All 
necessary foreign trade services 
are available to shippers using the 
Port of Houston. 
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and consumer buying power, as well as reduce produc- 
tion costs business men constantly strive to reduce 
labor turnover. Few of them, however, have accepted 
the guaranteed wage idea as a feasible means to this 
end. Studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1952 
failed to indicate any recent appreciable increase in 
the numbers of workers covered by guaranteed wage 
plans. 

As a result of the failure of “guaranteed wage” to 
win any kind of wide acceptance some union leaders 
are now trying to link it with state unemployment 
compensation. Such a tie-in presumably could make 
benefits more attractive to the individual workman 
than wages with the result that the incentive to work 
would be destroyed. 


It’s All Free? All of us are for public education 
and—by the same token—most of us are against Sin 
but just as the self-styled ‘‘censors” often carry to ex- 
tremes their interpretation of Sin, so do those respon- 
sible for public instruction often go far beyond normal 
bounds in making education available to everyone. 

An example of this is noted from the promotion 
material put out by the Baltimore Public School sys- 
tem to advance enthusiasm for Adult Education. It is 
certainly true, indeed, that many adults need to further 
their education. All of us do, for that matter. And it 
is true, indeed, that every effort should be made to 
meet the real needs in education of the populace. 

But with greater emphasis than seems proper, the 
Adult Education classes in Baltimore are being ad- 
vertised as something ‘free’ and the Department of 
Education goes so far as to urge the public to write 
in suggestions for additional courses. Nearly 300 
courses are now available and it is hard to conceive 
that more might be offered. 

The City will teach you how to be a good parent, 
how to act in marriage, how to converse in Russian, 
how to speak Norwegian, how to appreciate art, how to 
listen to music, how to fit and sell shoes, how to mer- 
chandise fresh fruits and vegetables, how to study 
birds, flowers and trees and how to service an oil 
burner. The only thing not listed was a course in “how 
to breathe.” 

This is certainly very fine and there undoubtedly are 
thousands each year who faithfully travel to one of 35 
schools as often as four or five times weekly just to 
find out how to do needlecraft. After all, why shouldn’t 
they? It’s all free. 

But who pays for this? You do, Mr. and Mrs. Tax- 
payer. The fact that private schools of instruction are 
available in nearly all courses offered ‘free’ does not 
impress public educators. They want everyone to be 
full of schooling and full of credits and full of diplomas 

all free. It’s grand to be an American and have 
access to all this free knowledge. However, it is not 
quite so fine to be a taxpayer and have to support this 


the 
Pola mela nlelirivela 


Harris County Houston Ship Channel Navigation District 
P DO. BOX 2562 HOUSTON TEXAS 


sort of program to such an elaborate extent. 


Maryland Report 
(Continued on page 46) 
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TEXAS HAS WHAT IT TAKES 
.eeto make your plant prosper! 


Missouri Paciric's Industrial 
Development Department can 
provide you with complete 
information about industrial 
opportunities in Texas and will 
assist you in selecting the right 
location. Your inquiry will be 
kept in strict confidence. 


MATERIALS 


e 
C. LUCKEL 


if « A N § a0) R TAT | '@) N Director of Industrial Development 


Missouri Pacific Lines, Union Station 
» Houston I, Texas 


PLENTY OF 
PLANT SITES 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
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" That's 


CorrON 
Cac” 


IN HIS POCKET 


Last year the value of Texas’ No. 1 cash crop — 
cotton and cottonseed — was a whopping $831,065,000. 


That’s big, even for Texas. 
And the prospects are bright for cotton’s future. 


Thanks to scientific breeding, improved cotton 
varieties are being developed year by year. Mechanized 
operations and better insect control are steadily in- 
creasing acre yields. Research and technology are con- 


stantly opening new horizons for the use of cotton and 
cottonseed products. 


“Cotton cash” has been the basis of much of the 
state’s wealth. With the help of modern methods in 
growing, ginning, processing, and marketing, cotton 
promises to remain “King” in Texas. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


HOUSTON @ ATLANTA ® MEMPHIS © BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES @® NEW ORLEANS @® NEW YORK 
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TEXAS STEEL PRODUCTS 


T EX [ 0 Y ASK YOUR JOBBER FOR TEXLOY POSTS 
© Rust Resistant 
©@ TEXLOY Studded Tee Fence Posts 
F F N C FE ® Baked on Aluminum Enamel Finish 
© Hi-Strength Copper Bearing Electric 
Pp 0 S T S Furnace Steel 








Specity 
RAIL STEEL 
= ane REINFORCING BARS 





Carbon & Alloy Special Carbon & Alloy Steel Bars in 


STEEL reasonably small mill quantities. We 


serve this field to fill the limited needs 


B A R S of operators in the Southwest. 





S T F F L Manufacturers of High Quality 


CARBON AND ALLOY 


C A S T : N G S ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 





TEXAS STEEL COMPANY 


3901 HEMPHILL STREET FORT WORTH PHONE WE-4611 
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what's NEW in 


South 


Carolina? 


























URQUHART STATION 
producing more firm, de- 
pendable power as its 
first two units go into 
operation 


Keeping ahead of the demand 
for electric power has always 
been an established policy of 
SCE&G. Our newest and big- 
gest power producer, Urqu- 
hart Station is a direct result 
of SCE&G’s planning ahead 
and building ahead. 


Ata cost of about $50,000,000, 
Urquhart will have an ulti- 
mate capability of more than 
350,000 KW. This power is 
available anywhere in the 23 
counties served by SCE&G’s 
vast transmission network. 
This is the power upon which 
South Carolina’s progress 
depends. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
ELECTRIC & GAS CO. 
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Foreigners at the Trough. Sen. Harry Byrd re- 
ported that civilian employment in August was reduced 
by 24,302 leaving a total of 2,430,412, his Committee 
also disclosed that approximately 7,000 “foreign nation- 
als’’ employed in three agencies abroad were being re- 
ported for the first time. It is estimated that 200,- 
000 or more “foreign nationals” working for U. S. agen- 
cies overseas are not included in employment reports 
available at this time. 

These employees have not been reported in the past 
because they were not paid from regularly appro- 
priated funds. Up to last July they were paid from 
foreign currencies and credits collected by the agencies 
which made free use of these funds in addition to their 
regular appropriations. Collections of such funds for 
Fiscal 1954 are estimated at nearly $1 billion. But 
under new legislation now in effect, better controls 
over this type of spending by overseas agencies have 
been established. 


They've Got to be Sold. According to experts like 
Arthur H. Motley, President of Parade Publication, 
Inc., there are plenty of goods to be sold and con- 
sumers have plenty of money to become purchasers. 
But they must be persuaded to buy. Mr. Motley once 
summed up his thinking in this way: ‘‘We don’t need 
government spending or government controls or gov- 
ernment restrictions for better living. We need com- 
petition in products, in price, and in persuasion. We 
need to understand what most of the rest of the free 
world still rejects: That more money must be spent 
on distribution, not less. 

“We must increase the productivity of distribution 
and we can do that in the same way we increased the 
productivity of our farms and factories—by ‘mechan- 
ization.’ We are producing more food and more goods 
with fewer people, but to do it we have spent more 
money in time and research, in horsepower, machines 
and other forms of invested capital. That same ap- 
proach must be used if we are to improve distribution, 
and only through improved distribution will we be 
able to continue the kind of an economy that will give 
us better living. It is an economy built upon a high 
velocity of business transactions.” 


8 of them Southern. When Gov. Gordon Persons of 
Alamaba signed the bill outlawing the union shop and 
similar labor-management agreements on August 28, 
Alabama became the 14th state with a right-to-work 
law. 

The bill makes it unlawful to require an employee to 
join a labor organization in order to hold his job. It 
also prohibits the mandatory check-off of union dues. 
Thus it would outlaw the union shop, maintenance of 
membership or any similar contract provisions requir- 
ing union membership as a condition of employment. 

Other states having right-to-work laws are: North 
Carolina, Virginia, Nebraska, Georgia, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Nevada, Iowa, Texas, North Dakota, 
Tennessee and South Dakota. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
TO MATCH AN AREA 
OF MATCHLESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 





0 
: resources of wide diversity have re- 


sulted in phenomenal industrial growth along 
a an & Kansas City Southern Lines within the past decade. 


BE nt 0540 





i % And Kansas City Southern Lines service has been 
: OF asmuanens % tailored to the needs of this up-and-coming area— 
RS oxtanoma\ , % fast diesel freights with an enviable on-time record... 
3 aren A te finer passenger trains, including the Southern Belle 
e Texas \ ¥ % streamliners...all on faster schedules between Kansas 
Ss TN ee City and five great Gulf ports— New Orleans, Baton 
& kw % Rouge, Port Arthur, Beaumont and Lake Charles. 
BLOUISIAMA oS 
BY There’s new business to be had... fabu- 
lous resources awaiting development... 
ideal homesites in the Ozarks and 
Ouachitas ... attractive, yet economical, 
vacation spots—increasing opportunities 


for all along Kansas City Southern Lines. 


D. T. MCMAHON 
Assistant to President 
KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN LINES 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
for information on 
resources and manufacturing 








ROUTE OF THE 


GQoithen Felle 


Lv. KANSAS CITY 4PMeAr.NEW ORLEANS 10:15 AM 
Same Schedule Northbound 
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RIcE HOTEL, HOUSTON LAMAR HOTEL, HOUSTON 
HOME OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN THE CENTER OF HOUSTON’S 


NEW PETROLEUM CLUB SHOPPING DISTRICT 


4 OUTSTANDING HOTELS 


that offer Texas Hospitality ! 


JESSE H. JONES INTERESTS 


Houston, Texas 


WorTH HOTEL TEXAS STATE HOTEL 
ForT WorTH, TEXAS HousTON, TEXAS 
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Dhaai wonder! This ‘Texas Bright Spot” — the area 
served by Texas Power & Light Company — offers many advan- 
tages to industry. You will find low-cost plant sites which allow 
plenty of room to grow... in the heart of a 24-billion-dollar 
per year market...a growing market that has shown an 
increase of almost 300 per cent in the past 10 years! It is an 
area which abounds with such advantages as raw materials, 
ample low-cost power and fuel, low tax structure, mild climate, 
intelligent native labor, excellent transportation facilities, 
and a fine spirit of cooperation from city, county and state 
officials. 


You are invited to use the services of our Industrial Devel- 
opment Department. We shall gladly furnish you with specific 
data you may need on this growing area. Write or wire the 
Industrial Development Department, Texas Power & Light 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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_ ARAKER hotel 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





Favorite host in Texas’ most cosmopolitan 
city, Hotel BAKER offers superb accommodations. 
Air conditioned throughout . . . guest rooms equipped 
with radio and television . . . convenient drive-in 
motor lobby with elevator direct to room... . 
central location . . . efficient and courteous service. 


Home of the famous MURAL ROOM... 


Y featuring stars of Stage, Screen, 
AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS cd and Radio. Nationally known orchestras 
ALABAMA playing nightly. 
HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES Mobile 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON Bue ) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HOTEL WASHINGION Washingtor 


INDIANA 
MOTEL CLAYPOOL 


LOUISIANA 
JUNG HOTEL 
MOTEL DESOTO 
NEBRASKA 
TEL PAXTON 


NEW MEXICO 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
HAMPTON 


TEXAS 

tt TEPHEN F AUSTIN 
HOTEL E 
HOTEL BROWNWOOD 
HOTEL BAKER 
HOTEL TRA 

TFL CORTEZ 
HOTEL BUCCANEER 

TEL GALVE? 





MOTEL JEAN LAFITTE 
ORONADO COURTS 
MIRAMAR COURT 


HOTEL MATA “ow =| Fl Ol--lA 
ate CACTI estonia ey j 
HOTEL MENOER sen Anton lA ACA 

Pate im 


VIRGINIA 
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HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE Aouniown lake 
MOTEL MONTICELLO Norfole 
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You vont SEE ir! you vont FEEL ir! 


























.. but you can 
be sure of it! 


Yes, you can be sure that your car is getting the finest 
protection money can buy. When you fill your car’s crankcase with 
Gulfpride H.D. you can drive anywhere with assurance that things are 
right with your engine, lubrication-wise. You know that this fine gil is 
keeping your engine clean, guarding against wear, protecting vital parts 
from rust and corrosion—actually prolonging its life by giving it the 
best all around protection known to modern science. Gulf’s vast research 
facilities are dedicated toward keeping Gulfpride ‘‘out front,” well ahead 
of the increasingly exacting demands of advancing engine design. So— 
even though it ‘works in the dark’”’ and you don’t see it, hear it, or feel 
it, you can rest assured that Gulfpride H.D. is doing its job efficiently 
and well. 





ASK FOR Gulfpride H.D. 


HIGH DETERGENCY 
THE WORLD'S FINEST MOTOR OIL 


AT YOUR GOOD GULF DEALER’S 
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THE SIGN OF SERVICE 


Public Service" is the sign of dependable electric 
service for nearly 160,000 customers in the 45,000 square 
mile area of the South Plains and Texas Panhandle, Okla- 
homa Panhandle and the Pecos Valley and Clovis-Portales 
areas of New Mexico. 


Whatever your power needs, industrial, commercial 
and residential, you'll find they'll be met where you see the 
sign of dependable electric service — the sign of "Public 
Service." 


COMPARY 
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Roscoe, Snyder and Pacific Railway Company 


Che Koad of Personal Service 


A Fast and Dependable Route between California and the 
Northeast. South. Southeast and East. as well as to defined 


territories in Texas. 


Tied into T. and P. main line to El Paso at Roscoe and Santa 


Fe coast-to-coast line at Snyder. 


When the RS and P was built into Snyder in 1908, the 
Santa Fe was not operating South of Plainview. This road has 
had a large part in the development of industry and agriculture 
in the rich West Texas area it serves and offers its fullest coopera- 
tion to new manufacturing plants that locate in the friendly 


communities along its line. 


For information regarding rates, routes, availability of plant 
sites, labor, power, water, taxes, ete. write, telephone or call in 


person. We offer you every assistance at our command. 


Roscoe, Snyder and Pacific Railway Company 


Don Wooten, President and General Manager 


Abilene, Texas 
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TEXAS 


Telephone Company 


General Offices 


Sherman, Texas 


Exchanges: 


The Value of the Telephone is 
Greater than the Cost 


Aransas Pass 
Bailey 
Bonham 
Collinsville 
Comanche 
Denton 

Ector 
Garland 


Gustine 


Howe 
Ingleside 
Mt. Calm 
Pilot Point 
Plano 
Sherman 
Tioga 

Van Alstyne 
Whitesboro 
Wylie 
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An Essential Link in 


World Commerce 





@ At the gulf ports of Houston, Texas 
City and Galveston, Rock Island trains 
deliver shipments of American goods di- 
rectly to steamships destined for over- 
seas, and, conversely, receive cargoes from 
foreign lands for American use. 





Thus, in addition to the service it pro- 
vides the American shipper, Rock Island 
is an essential link in world commerce. 
Its efficient handling of exports and im- 
ports serves a threefold purpose: Facili- 
tates the movement of goods to and from 
foreign lands; benefits American produc- 
ers and distributors; promotes an entente 
cordiale that might well mean increased 
foreign trade. 


Are you taking advantage of this Rock 
Island train-to-ship and ship-to-train 
service? 








For complete information consult any 
Rock Island representative 


Rock Island Limes %c Zoad of Planned Progress 
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TEXAS —anchor state for the 
New Delta-C&$ system 


CHICAGO JN. 


aS 


> . ol” —_—- 
ST. LOUIS LL \ We 


seal 
4 


NOXVILLE 
y, KNO 


LONGVIEW- KILGORE 
GLADE WATER 


" oauas \ 
* 


Fort ey ee 


BEAUMONT 
PORT ARTHUR 


HOUSTON © 


East Texas with Midwest, 
South and Caribbean 


Delta’s first passenger operation across the 
South nearly 25 years ago had Dallas as its 
western terminus. Houston became a C&S 
terminal as far back as 1941. 

Together today, Delta-C&S serves these cities umeastons 

and 7 other Texas communities with a total popula- SIRAICA 

: Sane “ere . CIUDAD TRUJILLO 

tion of a million and a half, bringing them 300 mile- DOMINICAN REPUBLIC SAN JUAN 
an-hour service across the South, to Midwest industrial PUERTO RICO 
centers and to all the Caribbean Republics. 


Let Delta-C&S help plan your next trip 


e 
General Offices: Atlanta, Georgia CARACAS 
VENEZUELA 


AIR LINES 
Vee Ay 
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“W hat Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 














Special Privilege 


The vote which elected General Eisenhower Presi- 
dent a year ago was not only a vote for a sincere and 
able man who had captured the popular fancy, it was 
very much a vote against corruption in government, 
communist coddling, waste, inefficiency and the delib- 
erate splitting of our citizenry into pressure groups for 


political purposes. 

Much has been done, and more is being done, to 
root out corruption and to expose communism for what 
it is and to eliminate communists wherever they may 
be. The problem of terrific waste and unbelievable in- 
efficiency in the management of federal functions is 
being attacked vigorously. Thus far progress has been 
slow because the problem is so big and Mr. Eisenhower, 
unlike his immediate predecessors, is an honorable 
man who has been trained to avoid making mistakes. 

But among the sinister elements of New Dealism and 
Trumanism there was the all too successful effort for 
centralized power which could be used to reward spe- 
cial groups for their political support. It was central- 
ized power, used to perpetuate itself, which Mr. Eisen- 
hower condemned so effectively and successfully dur- 
ing his campaign. 

Recently, however, the head of the Small Business 
Administration, an agency charged with fostering and 
supporting small business, was rather curtly dismissed 
from office. This man’s policy was to use sparingly the 
funds entrusted to his care. Instead of distributing 
government funds he had set out on a program of or- 
ganizing private agencies to help small business and 
he had said, courageously and truly, that guides to 
good management rather than credit was the need of 
small business. 

What specific thing caused this man’s dismissal has 
not been revealed. But it is common knowledge that his 
policies offended certain groups which claim to speak 
for small business, that these groups had been able to 
obtain Congressional support and that pressure was 
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brought on the White House to modify or reverse the 
policies instituted. 


Right now, the Secretary of Agriculture is under 
heavy attack by several pressure organizations. He has 
refused price supports to a group of cattle raisers who 
descended upon him in Washington en masse. He has 
reorganized the soil conservation service so as to de- 
centralize its operations, and a howl goes up even from 
some of the same people who give lip service to the 
cause of states’ rights. 

The policies of both of these men were in line with 
what President Eisenhower has proclaimed as _ his 
policies. This makes it hard for us to understand the 
dismissal of the head of the SBA and the far from 
active support given Mr. Benson by the President. 

The difficulty seems to be that the President, who 
sincerely wants to exercise the powers of his high 
office for the good of all the people, has come to realize 
that the pressures of groups of citizens and of leaders 
in his own party can not be entirely ignored. This is 
true because without the support of other men the 
President can accomplish nothing. He must maintain 
his position as political leader of his party. Without 
support in Congress and the confidence of voters every- 
where he cannot hope to achieve any of his programs. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower went through a political ex- 
perience similar to the present one soon after his 
nomination. He was pulled and tugged at by those who 
preached political expediency. Fortunately he refused 
to be other than his true self. We still have faith in 
his complete sincerity. 

Southerners above all others who believe in the de- 
centralization of government—and seven out of the 
sixteen Southern states helped to elect him—should 
help to make his task easier by refusing to look to 


Washington for any special economic privilege whatso- 
ever. 





Political Solution to Farm 


Problem Now Seems Inevitable 


Wisconsin election results insure rigid farm price supports 


regardless of strain on our economy. 


By Robert S. Byfield 


Financial Editor 


Orn: of the most important domestic 
economic problems facing the country at 
this moment is the support of farm prod- 
uct prices. In view of the developments 
of the past month, it now looks more 
than likely that its solution will be at- 
tempted on a political basis rather than 
one grounded upon facts, statistics and 
the best interests of the country. What 
happens to farm prices is of primary in- 
terest to the holders of corporate secu- 
rities and this is particularly true with 
respect to the holders of shares in busi- 
ness corporations leaning heavily upon 
consumers in the agricultural sections of 
the country. In view thereof we felt it 
desirable to present certain data relating 
to the farm problem prepared by a highly 
regarded authority in this field. 

It was almost a foregone conclusion 
that farmers would express satisfaction 
with the current support program and 
wish a continuance of high parity loans. 
They realize that they are living in a 
prosperous country in which with only 
6% of the world’s population and 7% of 
the world’s land area, we are coming close 
to out-producing the other 94%. We have 
4/5ths of the automobiles and “ths of 
the telephones in the world. We produce 
half the electric power and have a larger 
portion of our young people attending 
high schools and colleges than any other 
country. The farmer sees all this but does 
not realize he too has received great ben- 
efits not only through the high prices 
of recent years, but he has been able 
to increase his total output almost 44% 
in excess of the pre-war period of 1935- 
1939. 

American farmers are in very pros- 
perous shape. At the beginning of this 
year they had nearly $22 billions in fi- 
nancial assets, including currency, U. S. 
bonds, bank deposits and investments. 
They had over $17 billions of machinery 
and motor vehicles, including 4,200,000 


tractors, 2,400,000 trucks and about 4,- 
350,000 automobiles. Agriculture is a $165 
billion business with total debts of less 
than $16 billion. Farms are largely mech- 
anized, there being ony about 6,000,000 
horses and mules left on farms, while 
about 40 years ago there were nearly 
25,000,000. As mechanized equipment has 
come into use it has released millions 
of acres from feed production and has 
given the farmer the advantage of going 
into the fields for short periods of time 
when weather conditions were favorable. 
Thus he can plant and harvest much 
more efficiently and very often the selec- 
tion of those periods make all the dif- 
ference between good crops and crop 
failures. Such growing efficiency is the 
key to lower prices, wider markets and 
a more stable income. It provides a base 
upon which agriculture can more easily 
make an adjustment in a changing eco- 
nomic scene. In fact, the successful farm- 
er today is essentially a businessman. He 
uses capital in the form of land, machin- 
ery, livestock and buildings. 

While there is a good deal of talk about 
smaller farm income, the fact is that cash 
receipts from marketings during 1953 will 
still total about $31.2 billion, or only 4% 
below 1952. The total vaue of marketings 
is at a record high and actually 4% larger 
than last year, but as an offset prices 
of farm products are averaging consider- 
ably lower as in the case of cattle. It is 
not expected that the gross income of 
farmers in 1954 will be any better than 
at present and in fact may be a little 
smaller. 

While for the immediate future there 
are undoubtedly very considerable diffi- 
culties in store for agriculture, the long 
run outlook is much brighter. There are 
6 persons in our population today for 
every 5 in 1940, but in contrast thereto 
there are less than 5 persons on farms 
today for every 6 in 1940. This means that 


the farmers have more customers and 
there are fewer persons in agriculture 
to share in total income and total assets. 
This trend is likely to continue because 
of further mechanization, increased use 
of fertilizers, improved seeds, more mod- 
ern animal husbandry and other develop- 
ments in technology. The future balance 
sheet of agriculture is considerably better 
than it appears on paper. 

It is in the light of the above that the 
question of maintaining parity for farm 
prices must be viewed. When parity was 
first considered as a desirable adjunct to 
the welfare of the farmers, the yields per 
acre were much smaller than they are at 
present. After all, the base period is 1909- 
1914 at which time our yields on wheat, 
corn and oats per acre were far smaller 
than they are at the present time because 
of subsequent modernization and tech- 
nology. Thus on an acre of land farm 
parity is much more favorable to the 
farmer today than it was prior to World 
War I. But this is something that is 
seldom if ever considered when weighing 
the cost of commodities for farm living 
in return for farm production which is 
the basis of the parity concept. The origi- 
nal purpose and the general theory be- 
hind farm legislation was to bring back 
prices of farm products to this parity 
relationship as of the base period. How- 
ever, by computing each individual bush- 
el of corn or wheat instead of the farm 
income per acre, the early concept has 
been destroyed and the true index of the 
relationship to the 1909-1914 period has 
been lost. The real result is that the farm- 
er is getting a much more favorable deal 
than was ever intended. To put it another 
way, he is getting all of the benefit of 
the superior technology, inventions and 
research of the past several decades or 
even longer and the consumer is getting 
exactly nothing. In fact, the consumer 
pays twice to give the farmer a bonanza 
that was never intended. First, he is pay- 
ing extraordinarily high prices for food, 
and, second, he is paying taxes to the 
Federal Government in order to provide 
the wherewithal for price supports. 

Farm price supports were created to 
provide relief in a situation where it was 
believed that the national interest re- 
quired it. The present subsidy is based 
almost entirely upon political considera- 
tions and not upon farm distress. Depend- 
ing upon the weather and the resulting 
crop yields of the years immediately 
ahead, farm subsidies may cause a very 
severe strain upon our economy. Further- 
more, there may be demands from other 
segments of the economy to obtain “hand- 
outs” merely because the farmers are get- 
ting one. The Federal budget is bound to 
suffer. In the long run, the effect may be 
inflationary, but in any case, the result 
will not be healthy. 

The agricultural impiement manufac- 
turers are already experiencing some con- 
traction of orders. This trend will prob- 
ably be continued. On the other hand, 
the demand for fertilizers, insecticides, 
pesticides and other chemicals calculated 
to increase the yields per acre should be 
stimulated because of the structure of 
the farm price subsidy system which we 
have pointed out. 
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Industrial Research 


The independent research institute aims to solve the basic 


technical problems of industry. It is growing in numbers and services. 


Tex independent industrial research 
institute is an American development. 
Conceived by a Canadian, Robert K, Dun- 
can, professor of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, the first institute was 
founded by A. W. and R. B. Mellon of the 
Pittsburgh financial family. Mellon In- 
stitute for Industrial Research was estab- 
lished in 1913 and is the oldest of the in- 
dependent industrial research institutes. 
Mellon Institute and others of its general 
type are distinguished as nonprofit or- 
ganizations. During the last forty years 
six other institutes for industrial re- 
search have been established in the 
United States. Research departments or 
institutes have been set up at many uni- 
versities, but these are not classed as 
independent. 

Professor Duncan believed that the ap- 
plication of scientific, in place of em- 
pirical, methods to industrial problems 
would yield large financial returns. The 
rapid growth of industrial research in 
general and of the independent institute 
in particular has thoroughly proven his 
view. 

The independent industrial research 
institute is a special type of organiza- 
tion which now occupies an important 
place in American business. At present, 
pure or applied research in a variety of 
fields is carried out by private industrial 
companies, departments of universities, 
foundations, government bureaus, com- 
mercial] laboratories, consultants, and the 
independent institutes. The latter do not 
attempt to compete with any of the oth- 
ers just listed. Instead, the institutes 
seek to cooperate with all other research 
agencies. 

An independent industrial research in- 
stitute is defined as an endowed or pri- 
vately established organization which 
undertakes to solve basic problems of in- 
dustry by scientific methods at cost. Its 
services are broadly available to both 
large and small companies, government 
agencies, trade associations, ard indi- 
viduals. 

The organizations usually regarded as 
independent industrial research insti- 
tutes are the following: Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (1913); Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio (1929); Ar- 
mour Research Foundation, Chicago, III. 
(1936) (cf. paragraph below); Midwest 
Research Institute, Kansas City, Mo. 
(1944); Southern Research Institute, 


Birmingham, Ala, (1945); Stanford Re- 
search Institute, Stanford, Calif. (1945); 
and Southwest Research Institute, San 
Antonio, Texas (1948). The figures in 
parentheses mark the years when the 
institutes were founded or began to 
function. Three of the institutes—Ar- 
mour, Midwest, and Southwest—were put 
into operation under the guidance of Dr. 
Harold Vagtborg, now president of 
Southwest Research Institute. 

Strictly stated, Armour’ Research 
Foundation is not an independent insti- 
tute. It is part of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology. However, Armour op- 
erates on about the same basis as most 
other institutes. 

Mellon Institute and Battelle Memorial 
Institute are endowed. With the excep- 
tion of Armour, the other institutes were 
organized by private individuals or 
groups. These institutes are not endowed 
but undertake to accumulate capital 
funds from numerous contributors. As 
intimated, the Armour Research Founda- 
tion was established by the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. 

All the institutes cater for research 
work on a national basis. Some engage 
in foreign operations. Those established 
recently tend to specialize in regional 
problems. Of late years, several insti- 
tutes have grown very rapidly. Battelle 
Memorial Institute now has a physical 
plant valued at upwards of $15 million 
and a staff of over 2,000. It currently does 
a business volume exceeding $1 million 
a month. Within five years, Southwest 
Research Institute increased personnel 
from a few employees to about 500 while 
the dollar volume rose from a nominal 
amount to a rate of approximately $3 
million per annum. In the fiscal year 
1951-1952, Armour’s billings were over 
$8 million. 

The independent institutes, whether 
endowed or privately subsidized, aim to 
be self-supporting. At the same time, 
they have philanthropic motives. Broad- 
ly, they undertake to render at cost a 
public service in research that can not 
be equaled elsewhere. These institutes 
are independent of industrial companies, 
government bodies, and other outside 
influences. The principal definitive objec- 
tive of the institutes is to solve basic 
technical problems of industry. In order 
to carry out this objective they provide 
staff and facilities for the scientific dis- 
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covery and elucidation of facts. Needless 
to say, perhaps, all work is done on a 
strictly impartial basis. 

Some broad objectives aimed at by the 
industrial research institute in handling 
work for sponsors are listed below: 

(1) Solution of specific industrial prob- 
lems; (2) reduction of costs; (3) devel- 
opment of improved or cheaper raw ma- 
terials; (4) development of new products; 
(5) elimination of scrap and other losses 
in manufacturing; (6) simplification of 
manufacturing methods; (7) general im- 
provement of competitive position; (8) 
utilization of by-products or wastes; (9) 
evaluation of plans for expansion or di- 
versification; and (10) planning of prof- 
itable research programs. Various others 
might be mentioned. 

The institutes are notably dollar con- 
scious. They try to give the sponsor full 
value for his research expenditure. Also, 
they discourage programs for which 
there seems to be little hope of commer- 
cial success. However, the institutes do 
carry on projects in pure research both 
on their own account and for others, It 
is understood that these projects may 
offer no discernible hope for practical 
application. The institutes do not under- 
take routine testing. 

In summary, the object of the institute 
is to provide a “private laboratory” and 
a staff of skilled investigators on a non- 
profit basis for all who may need its par- 
ticular research services, 

Any company or agency which con- 
tracts with an institute for research 
work is usually referred to as a sponsor. 
As a preliminary to a contract, the in- 
stitute and a prospective sponsor joint- 
ly consider the research problem to be 
solved. The problem is defined in detail, 
the objectives are stated as precisely as 
possible, and the work to be undertaken 
is described. If the problem is amenable 
to research methods, and if the subject 
does not conflict with any prior commit- 
ments of the institute, an estimate is 
made of the time required and the cost. 
Then, a proposal is prepared and submit- 
ted to the prospective sponsor, 

The cost of a research project to a 
sponsor depends upon the kind, scope, 
and duration of the necessary work. Con- 
tracts have ranged from less than $5,000 
to upwards of $300,000. Some have been 
completed within a few months. Others 
have been carried on over a long period 
of years with renewals at intervals. In 
any case, the sponsor pays only the direct 
cost of the research plus a proportionate 
amount of the overhead. The direct cost 
is usually made up of staff salaries and 
supplies. 

All investigations carried out for spon- 
sors are confidential, and no results may 
be published or otherwise disclosed with- 
out authority of sponsors. Any discov- 
eries made during the course of the work 
are assigned to sponsors so that they will 
control any resulting patents. 

As the work proceeds, close coopera- 
tion is maintained by the institute with 
the sponsor. He usually appoints a rep- 
resentative or committee to review the 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Scientific Plant Site 
Selection in Spotlight 


Decentralization and Cost-Cutting Trend Continue 
South's Industrialization at Rapid Pace. 


By Sidney Fish 
Industrial Analyst 


As the peak of the defense production 
program is passed, competition among 
the various sections of the country for 
new industries is becoming increasingly 
keen. Yet there is every reason for the 
South to feel confident that it will con- 
tinue to get more than its prewar share 
of new plants, and that industrialization 
will go ahead at a rapid pace. 

Construction is continuing at a high 
level——-much higher, in fact, that had been 
thought possible when we looked forward 
to this stage of the defense program two 
or three years ago. Manufacturers are 
finding it necessary to continue to de- 
centralize, diversify, modernize and ex- 
pand their facilities. 

Competition is playing a big part in 
this continued large scale investment in 
plants and equipment. For producers who 
are currently located in old, poorly lo- 
cated, high cost plants, are finding that 
a relocation of their facilities is one of 
the surest methods of effecting important 
economies, 

Competition has already squeezed out 
a large part of the profits which were ob- 
tainable during the years 1945 to 1952 in 
many industries. Under present condi- 
tions, even where no additional produc- 
tion capacity is needed, management is 
finding that it is desirable, and in many 
cases necessary, to bring costs down by 
moving into a modern plant that is built 
for low cost production and distribution. 

There are indications already that plant 
construction by certain industries in the 
United States will be as much as 10 per 
cent lower next year than in the record- 
breaking year of 1953. The fourth quar- 
ter of this year is already showing a mod- 
erate dip in new plant investments, in 
the nation as a whole, from the recent 
precedent-shattering pace. 

A survey by the National Industrial 
Conference Board recently showed that 
industry’s capacity to produce goods has 
been rapidly catching up with the de- 
mand. The Conference Board’s survey 
showed that in only 7 per cent of the 
companies studied is current demand still 
in excess of their capacity to produce, 
while 17 per cent of all companies reply- 
ing found that their present productive 
capacity is beyond the needs of consump- 
tion. 


The survey showed that 46 per cent of 
the companies plan to reduce their 1954 
capital expenditures below the 1953 rates, 
as against only 14 per cent which expect 
to increase their spending, while the rest 
foresee little change in their spending 
next year compared with the levels of 
1953. This represents a substantial shift 
in spending plans, for this year, 40 per 
cent of the companies said they expected 
to spend more than in 1952 on capital 
projects, while 33 per cent planned to re- 
duce their spending this year. The sur- 
vey showed that more companies plan 
to spend an increasing share of their 1954 
capital investment funds on replacement 
of obsolete facilities, and on general mod- 
ernization work. Almost 95 per cent of 
the companies studied said that the rise 
in interest rates would have no effect 
on their capital investment programs. 

Several encouraging factors stand out 
in the capital investment program that 
make it fairly certain that new plant 
investments will remain at a very high 
level, particularly in the South. Here they 
are: 

1. A large group of companies, espe- 
cially those ranking below the “industrial 
giant” category, still have not acted on 
modernization and decentralization pro- 
grams which have been under discussion 
by those companies since 1945. These com- 
panies are highly conservative, and in 
the postwar years, they hesitated to place 
large sums in new plants at price levels 
which they regarded as “inflated.” 

It is now becoming clear that substan- 
tial deflation of price levels is not likely 
or feasible. The swiftness with which the 
Eisenhower Administration has moved to 
end fears of excessively tight money 
shows that efforts will be made to sup- 
port price levels, employment and busi- 
ness activity. Under those conditions, 
companies that have hesitated to invest 
in new plants will do so during the next 
few years, because they see opportunities 
to cut costs and strengthen their com- 
petitive position by doing so. 

2. Even if there is a dip in industrial 
activity during the next year or two, it 
is not likely that modern industrial real 
estate will become idle in any sizable 
amount. There is far too little of such 
modern capacity. It is estimated by lead- 


ing real estate brokers that only 10 per 
cent of the manufacturing companies in 
this country are housed in modern one- 
story plants. The rest are located in in- 
efficient old multi-story plants or in city 
lofts. Such obsolete plants mean high pro- 
duction costs, because of the time wasted 
in moving men and goods up and down 
elevators, and because modern, continu- 
ous assembly and mechanical materials 
handling methods are not feasible in 
them. 


Within the next ten or fifteen years, it 
is likely that the proportion of manufac- 
turers operating in efficient, one-story 
plants will rise to at least 50 per cent. 
That would mean a five-fold increase over 
the present percentage. A big backlog 
of industrial modernization thus remains 
to be accomplished. Much of it will have 
to wait until the individual manufac- 
turers can arrange financing. But already, 
many of them have the funds, realized 
through satisfactory profits in recent 
years. And the forthcoming easing of cor- 
poration tax rates should help many 
more to raise the needed funds. in some 
cases, local communities are raising funds 
to build one-story plants for new em- 
ployers to lease or buy. 

3. Competition is placing new emphasis 
on decentralization of plants and ware- 
houses. More than at any time in the last 
fifteen years, producers are rushing to 
build facilities which will enable them to 
serve their customers quickly and well- 
and at low cost in freight. The recent re- 
sumption of freight absorption by steel, 
cement and other industries means that 
plant and warehouse facilities must be 
carefully analyzed from this standpoint— 
how to get goods to the largest number 
of customers at the lowest possible cost. 
This is bound to affect theories regarding 
the distribution of plants. 


Several plant site selection factors are 
now being accorded much greater weight 
than formerly, as industry moves into a 
competitive economy. The science of 
choosing the best possible plant site for 
a given industry has been highly devel- 
oped. The big construction companies 
which build industrial plants have estab- 
lished plant site location units within 
their organizations, to evaluate the vari- 
ous factors which enter into a sound, final 
choice. 

Fortunately for the South, these site 
location experts see many advantages in 
locating new plants in Southern states. 
They are laying emphasis on the fact that 
in many Southern areas a fine productive 
type of labor is steadily being released 
for industrial jobs by the mechanization 
of agriculture. To a great extent, such la- 
bor can still be hired well below the lev- 
els at which it can be recruited in 
other parts of the country, because living 
costs are generally lower in most South- 
ern cities. In addition, plants set up in 
many Southern cities and states will not 
face restrictions on production such as 
are imposed on some Northern plants by 
labor unions. 


The big savings that can be realized 
through the hiring of efficient Southern 
labor were the attraction that recently 
led one Northern employer to chose a 
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site for a plant to employ 1,500 workers 
in Georgia. 

This employer estimated that his new 
one-story plant would cost him $3 million. 
But he calculated that savings resulting 
from the increased productivity of labor, 
etc., would run at the rate of $1 million 
a year, enabling him to pay off this in- 
vestment in three years. On that basis, 
it became essential for him to move his 
plant from his present location, because 
he could find no other factor in connec- 
tion with his business which would so 
quickly place him on a basis to meet se- 
vere competition. 

Competition, too, is leading employers 
to place greater emphasis on sound, low- 
cost marketing. A case in point is the de- 
cision of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration to establish new warehouses at 
Louisville and Nashville this year. 

The Louisville warehouse will serve 109 
counties in Kentucky, southern Indiana 
and northern Tennessee. The site was 
chosen because of the importance of 
Louisville as a growing metalworking 
community, with such new, big plants 
as General Electric’s Appliance Park, and 
other big and small installations. 

In the past, this district had been 
served by Jones and Laughlin from its 
Cincinnati warehouse, 125 miles away. 
But competition means that a warehouse 
must be ready to give quick delivery on 
all kinds of steel, and Louisville de- 
manded such service. The steel consum- 
ers, when steel is plentiful, do not like 
to tie up capital in large steel inventories. 

Similarly, other steel companies will 
think in terms of shifting more of their 
finishing capacity to sites where they can 
better serve the South’s new industrial 
plants. 

Another factor which is being given 
close attention in the location of a new 
plant is the desirability of the community 
as a place to live and work. This factor 
includes such questions as the number of 
banks, number and capacity of schools, 
churches, local government and its in- 
debtedness, fire and police protection, 
medical and hospital facilities, recreation, 
universities and trade schools, housing, 
cost of living, climate, zoning, room for 
plant expansion, hotels and restaurants, 
availability of services for maintenance 
and subcontracting, and proximity to 
large cities. 


The desirability of the community as 
a place to live is particularly important 
where the new employer plans to move 
technical and supervisory executives to 
the site. Unless the new location appeals 
to those valued executives, the employer 
may find it difficult to keep them. 

For that reason, A. Kingsley Ferguson, 
vice president of Walter Kidde Construc- 
tors, Inc., says that employers are being 
urged by his company, after selecting a 
new site, to give production supervisors, 
key foremen and engineers an opportu- 
nity to see the town in which they are 
going to live. In some cases, employers 
grant vacations of a week to these ex- 
ecutives, so that they can study the town, 
learn to like it and make plans to move. 

Mr. Kidde points out that his company 
applies a point system to any new loca- 


tion, to ascertain its desirability for a 
specific employer. This point score is not 
arbitrarily arrived at but is related di- 
rectly to the employer's actual costs of 
production. The relative importance of 
the factors vary from industry to indus- 
try and even from plant to plant within 
an industry. 

To assist in assigning the right point 
score to each factor, the company’s busi- 
ness is analyzed. For example, in the case 
of one company, it was found that ex- 
penses that vary with the plant location 
amounted to $6.5 million or 37 per cent 
of the sales dollar. Among these variable 
costs, total payroll comprised $5.4 million, 
or 30.7 per cent of the sales dollar. Hence, 
very high point scores are assigned to 
the labor factor. Small values are assigned 
to such items as utilities, which com- 
prised only .6 of 1 per cent of the sales 
dollar. Freight and shipping expense, 
which comprised 2 per cent of the sales 
dollar, in this instance was given a 
slightly higher point score. Other vari- 
able factors were taxes, which amounted 
to $150,000, building depreciation, .4 per 
cent, and building maintenance, .1 per 
cent; insurance, .6 per cent, and travel 
of officers, .2 per cent. 


It is noteworthy that taxes do not al- 
ways represent an important item in de- 
termining the suitability of the location. 
Hence, communities which are laying 
heavy emphasis on low taxes, or tax ex- 
emption for a period of years, might be 
well advised to give more attention to 
labor, markets, living conditions, and 
other factors which are often given a 
heavier weight when an employer makes 
his selection of a site. 

Numerous mistakes are made by em- 
ployers in the selection of plant sites. 
A. T. Waidelich, vice president in charge 
of research of the Austin Company, en- 
gineers and builders, says that most of 
these mistakes arise from the failure of 
the employer to carry out a systematic 


survey of all of the factors entering into 
the various locations. In some cases, for 
example, water supply may be a domi- 
nant consideration. This is particularly 
true in the case of chemical and pharma- 
ceutical companies. The labor factor is so 
important that many employers are now 
making a careful study of that item in 
the community itself, instead of relying 
on a long-range appraisal based on a few 
Statistics on wages, the supply of labor, 
etc. 

Industry is getting set for a moderniza- 
tion and decentralization program that 
will carry on for a decade or more, South- 
ern communities stand to benefit greatly 
from this trend. They will reap especially 
substantial gains if they set up an or- 
ganization which can provide detailed 
information on those factors that are 
most important in plant site selection. 


Million-Dollar Box 
Factory For Albany, Ga. 


A million-dollar corrugated box-fabri- 
cating plant with an annual payroll of 
more than $200,000 will rise on Albany's 
northern outskirts. Maxwell Brothers, 
Inc., of Chicago will employ from 75-100 
workers,. about half of them women. 
Construction will begin soon on the 
building which will contain more than 
120,000 square feet of floor space. The 
plant will be on a Central of Georgia 
railroad siding, and have facilities also 
for truck loading. 

Those who will be supplied by the Al- 
bany concern include food packers, candy 
and soap manufacturers, meat packers, 
the toy industry, beverage bottlers, cloth- 
ing and furniture manufacturers, han- 
dlers of glassware, medicines and drugs, 
radio and refrigerator manufacturers 
and others. 
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“We have 3,842 employees and every one of 
them has heard about your baby, so I’m transferring 
you from accounting to advertising!” 





INDUSTRIAL 








IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Aerial view of Dixie Guano Company's fertilizer-manufacturing plant at 
Laurinburg, showing at right, the recently completed 39,000 square-foot 
addition designed and fabricated by Luria Engineering Company, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 








IN TEXAS 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company is building this warehouse and office 
branch in Dallas. The 83,000 square-foot structure will be the largest Pitts- 
burgh installation of its kind in the nation. Cost is in excess of $500,000. 
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IN MISSOURI 


New dock being built by the Contracting Division of Dravo Corp., Pitts- 
burgh at St. Louis. It will facilitate the handling of coal and coke at the 
Missouri Coke and Chemical Division plant of Great Lakes Carbon Corp. 
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IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


White Horse Mill in Greenville is undergoing expansion that will sig- 
nificantly increase the plant's capacity. Included in the program is the 
installation of 6,000 new spindles and 120 looms. Daniel Construction Co. 
is the builder. 
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Planned Tax Cuts May Save 
South $1.8 Billions Annually 


By McLellan Smith 


is 16 southern states will realize Fed- 
eral tax savings of a bit more than $1.8 
billion annually under definitely planned 
reductions in the approaching calendar 
year, Scheduled to die at the end of 1953 
is the excess profits tax, while individual 
income levies will be automatically low- 
ered by approximately 11 per cent begin- 
ning next January 1. Following these 
year-end automatic reductions will be au- 
tomatic April 1 reductions on corporate 
incomes and certain of the excise levies. 
Treasury experts estimate the cuts will 
reduce the national “take” by Uncle Sam 
to the tune of $8 billion annually, a po- 
tential saving of $1,824,000,000 to the 
southern states as shown in the accom- 
panying table. On a pessimistic note, new 
Federal levies to replace part of the $8 
billion to be lost by automatic cuts are in 
the offing, but more on the new taxes 
later. 





The Following Table Shows the Percent- 
age of All Federal Taxes Borne by the 
People in Each of the 16 Southern 
States and Applies that Percentage of 
the $8 Billion Savings to be Anticipated 
From Scheduled Automatic Reductions 
in U. S. Taxes 
Percent- 
age 
96 


Each State’s 
Savings 
$ 76,800,000 
41,600,000 
109,600,000 
106,400,000 
84,000,000 
85,600,000 
150,400,000 
40,000,000 
243,200,000 
116,800,000 
80,800,000 
53,600,000 
95,200,000 
341,600,000 
117,600,000 
60,800,000 


STATE 


A 
we 


Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi .... 
Missouri 

North Carolina. 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina. 
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Texas ......... 
Virginia 
West Virginia. 


Total Southern 
$1,824,000,000 
Remainder of 
U.S., includ- 
ing D. C,, 
Hawaii and 
Alaska. 


U.S. Total ... 


64 


To those who doubt automatic reduc- 
tions, probably basing their doubts upon 
President Eisenhower’s September 21 
speech in Boston in which he said, “.. 
there is no sacrifice—no labor, no tax, 
no service too hard for us to bear to sup- 
port a logical and necessary defense of 
our freedom,” it should be pointed out 
that the President, Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey and Ways & Means Commit- 
tee Chairman Daniel A. Reed (R., N.Y.) 
have said nothing will interfere with the 
automatic tax reductions. It is possible 
that the President was warning would-be 
aggressors that we are prepared to pour 
out gold, as well as blood, if need be. 

Later, at a Washington press confer- 
ence, the President “shut the door” on a 
general Federal sales tax at the retail 
level, but left it open for a national sales 
tax at the manufacturer’s level—a reve- 
nue source long advocated by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
which would exempt processed foods 
from the levy. The NAM estimates that 
such a levy would raise $1.1 billion for 
each percentage point of the tax. Treas- 
ury experts, for some months, have been 
studying this form of tax and at a rate 
to raise $5 billion to replace a portion of 
the $8 billion of revenue which will be 
lost through the automatic reductions. To 
make up the other $3 billion, budget cuts 
will be needed, but even they would not 
balance the budget, slated to be around 
$9 billion “out of kilter” at the end of the 
current fiscal year. However, tax savings 
under the automatic reductions will mean 
much to the individual and to business, 
and in ways to expand the nation’s econ- 
omy, thus producing more revenue for 
the Government during the coming years. 

To point up these savings and what 
they will mean in the long run, take a 
look at six large U.S. corporations whose 
total annual operations run around $7 
billion. Their estimated 1953 profits, be- 
fore Federal taxes, will add up to $523.2 
billion—-$162.6 billion, after taxes. Demise 
of the excess profits tax will save the 
group--a good cross-section of industry— 
$85.8 million a year, and the April 1 auto- 
matic reduction in the corporate income 
rate will save them another $25.6 million 

a total of $111.4 million. These savings 
will go into increased dividends to stock- 
holders (subject to income tax) as well 
as into expanded production facilities, 


new equipment, etc. It all adds up to an 
expanded national economy, ergo more 
Federal revenue, Multiply six by 50, and 
you get a more nearly national view. 


For the individual, scheduled automatic 
tax reductions mean a number of things, 
most of which will contribute to the na- 
tional economy. For the individual tax- 
payer, his savings (depending upon gross 
income) will buy anything from a new 
outfit for the head of the household to a 
zestful vacation for the whole family. In 
between could be labor-saving appliances, 
new furniture, and countless other arti- 
cles which serve to turn industry’s 
wheels. 

Dimming the picture for the individual 
taxpayer is the contemplated tax (prob- 
ably five per cent) at the manufacturer’s 
level. This could raise the consumer's cost 
of goods (food and food products ex- 
cepted) by about 9.6 per cent. To simplify, 
a manufacturer produces and_ “sells 
$100,000 worth of goods on which he pays 
a tax of $5,000. The jobber, working on 
an assumed mark-up of 20 per cent (the 
general average), resells the $100,000 
worth of goods for $120,000, plus $6,000 
(representing the $5,000 tax passed to him 
by the manufacturer and a 20 per cent 
mark-up on the tax). The retailer, per- 
haps working on a 60 per cent mark-up, 
asks $201,600. He, like the jobber, has 
taken a mark-up on the excise at the man- 
ufacturer’s level, passed to him by the 
jobber, with the latter’s 20 per cent mark- 
up, Without the mark-ups on the tax, the 
retailer would move the merchandise for 
$192 thousand. 


To those who argue that the manufac- 
turer’s tax should be kept separate and 
not subject to mark-up, it is pointed out 
that such separation procedure would 
require complicated and expensive ac- 
counting systems, while both jobber and 
retailer are entitled to profit on the tax. 
After all, their cash working capital is 
tied up in the tax just as tight as if tied 
up in inventories, and jobber and retailer 
are morally entitled to profits on working 
capital. 

An inherent danger of the tax on the 
manufacturer is that chiseling jobbers 
and retailers will inflate their mark-ups 
and then blame the “new manufacturers’ 
tax.” This danger, however, will be of 
short duration as competition enters the 
sales picture. 


When the President said “No” to a Na- 
tional sales tax at the retail level, he 
showed not only political acumen but a 
due respect for the fiscal problems of the 
states. Politically, the retail sales (or 
gross receipts) tax would be unpopular 
and unable to clear Congress, while this 
type of levy has developed into a sort of 
“financial salvation” for most of the 
states. In fiscal 1953, ended June 30, the 
southern states derived 63 per cent of 
their revenue from a sales (or gross re- 
ceipts) tax, while all of the states got 59 
per cent of their revenues from this 
source. Three of the southern states— 
Florida, Texas and West Virginia—have 
no general retail sales (or gross receipts) 
tax, but tax retail sales of selected items 
such as motor fuels, alcoholic beverages, 
theatre admissions, etc. It could be paren- 
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thetically added that hundreds of munici- 
palities have levies on retail sales of se- 
lected items. A second table gives a 
graphic picture of the states’ dependency 
on the sales tax, 

Getting back to the national fiscal pic- 
ture as it affects all of us and the value 
of the dollar—the Administration is 
pretty well committed to automatic tax 
reductions which will pare a total of $8 
billion from Federat revenue. For this 
may be substituted a $5 billion tax at the 
manufacturer’s level, thus leaving a $3 
billion gap. This will, no doubt, be taken 
up in budget reductions of a near like 
amount with foreign aid programs taking 
a slice of around $2 billion, most of the 
remainder coming from_ reductions 
throughout the various Government De- 
partments. All told, the budget will not 
be brought into balance, but we will be 
closer to that goal—perhaps to be real- 
ized in fiscal 1955, with a resultant budget 
surplus (for reduction of the national 
debt) in the ensuing fiscal year. 

In considering the budget, it seems the 
Administration has very definitely aban- 
doned plans for an immediate balance, 
which might seriously dislocate the na- 
tional economy, in favor of a balance two 
or three years hence, the balance to be 
achieved through tax cuts which will en- 
courage business and the individual alike, 
and through efficiencies and economies in 
Federal operations. 


South Carolina To Get 
Another Kendall Plant 


The Kendall Company, one of the na- 
tion’s largest textile firms, has chosen a 
site for its seventh plant in South Caro- 
lina, Governor James F. Byrnes an- 
nounced recently. 


He said L. W. Bishop, Director of the 
Research, Pianning and Development 
Board, has advised him that Kendall 
Mills will build a new finishing plant at 
Bethune, in Kershaw County. 

The company already has two mills in 
Newberry, two in Pelzer, and one each 
in Camden, Edgefield, and Charlotte, N. 
C., being the largest manufacturer in the 
world of gauze, cheesecloth, tobacco 
cloth, and similar products. 

These cotton milis include over 300,- 
000 spindles and 6,400 looms. Kendall] is 
the manufacturer of such well-known 
products as Curity diapers, Curity brand 
surgical dressing, and ten other products 
being used under the Kendall or Curity 
trade mark. The entire organization em- 
ploys over 8,000 people. 

“I am delighted that we have been able 
to persuade this fine company to make 
further investment in South Carolina,” 
Governor Byrnes said. “I have known its 
board chairman, Henry P. Kendall, as a 
good friend for many years, as well as 
other officers of the company. We are 
proud to have them expand in our State.” 

Mr. Kendall, founder of the company 
which has four other plants in New Eng- 
land and three in the Mid-west, main- 
tains a home in Camden. 





Total Tax 
Collections 


158,963 
102,492 
252,485 
218,055 
137,911 
287,188 
165,486 
112,427 
207,221 
287,817 
196,181 
158,477 
185,458 
447,430 
188,654 
122,133 


STATE 
Alabama .... 
Arkansas 
Florida (a) 
Georgia 
Kentucky* 
Leuisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas* (a) 
Virginia* 
West Virginia (a) .. 
Total, Southern States $ 3,229,356 


Total, U. S. $10,542,105 





STATE TAX COLLECTIONS 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1953 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


*These States do not have a general sales or gross receipts tax, but have 
sales levies on selected items, such as motor fuels, alcoholic beverages, etc. 
(a) These States do not have individual or corporate income taz levies. 


% of 
Sales 
Tax to 
All Other Total 
Levies Taxes 
$ 47,341 70 
30,298 70 
58,922 716 
40,320 
63,052 
122,942 37 
72,174 
31,131 
69,827 
126,421 
718,700 — 
43,355 
52,065 
242,758 
102,849 
17,880 


$1,200,035 


Sales and/or 
Gross Receipts 
Taxes 

$ 111,622 
72,194 
193,563 
177,735 
74,859 
164,246 
93,312 
81,296 
137,394 
161,396 
117,481 
116,122 
133,393 
204,672 
85,805 
104,253 


$2,029,321 


$6,199,047 $4,343,058 








Davies, U.S.S. Division 
Official, Retires At Roanoke 


After fifty years of service with the 
steel industry Mr. Herbert A. Davies has 
retired from his post as vice president of 
the American Bridge Division of United 
States Steel Corp. 

One of the most widely known steel 
executives in the South, Mr. Davies has 
been connected with what was for many 
years the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 
since 1903, with the exception of time out 
for a college education at Virginia Poly- 


technic Institute, and one year with Post 
& McCord in New York as a draftsman. 

Returning to Virginia Bridge in 1910, 
he held various positions in the engineer- 
ing, contracting and operating depart- 
ments. He served as manager of the 
firm’s Memphis plant from 1923 to 1926 
and as manager of the Birmingham in- 
stallation from 1926 through 1946. He was 
named vice president and general man- 
ager of the firm in 1946. 

Virginia Bridge became a part of the 
U.S. Steel Corp. on February 1, 1936, and 
was merged into the American Bridge 
Division of USS a year or so ago. 
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“Say, pal, could you spare me 
a dame for a cup of coffee?” 





ALABAMA 


Turner Named Vice President Jerry 
P, Turner, general manager of Alabama 
State Docks, has been elected second 
vice president of the American Associa- 
tion of Port Authorities. ; 

Turner was named to this post during 
a recent association convention in To- 
ronto and his election puts the State 
Docks’ manager in line for succession, 
two years hence, to the presidency of 
the Association which is composed of 
port officials from the United States, 
South and Central America and Canada. 

The Association elected Robert H. 
Wylie, San Francisco, president. Other 
vice presidents named were Warren D. 
Lamport, Seattle, first vice-president and 
Lyle King, New York, third vice presi- 
dent. 

Turner has been an association direc- 
tor the past two years. In addition he 
is first vice president of the Gulf Ports 
Association and is president of the Mo- 
bile Traffic and Transportation Bureau. 

Cotton Business At Peak -— Cotton 
business at Alabama State Docks is at 
its peak level for a three-year period ac- 
cording to Jerry P. Turner, general man- 
ager of the vast, $35,000,000 shipping 
facility. 

Turner has announced that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has recently 
shipped 25,000 bales of government loan 
cotton from California and West Texas 
for storage. The cotton is from the 1952 
crop. 

The cotton will be shipped out from 
time to time, moving either for export 
or to spinning mills in Southeastern 
states. 

The last big consignment of cotton 
here came from the California-West 
Texas growing area in 1950. 

The finest cotton handling facilities 
are available at Alabama State Docks 
which include a high density press and 
special mechanical equipment for han- 
dling cotton to and from storage and be- 
tween storage and shipside. The high 
density compress has a capacity of 120 
bales per hour. Sprinkler protected bond- 
ed warehouse compartments are provid- 
ed for storage of 50,000 bales. 


GEORGIA 


Profit Reported The Georgia Ports 
Authority is now a profit-making organi- 
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Aerial view of the Savannah State Docks and Warehouses. These modern facilities 
are owned and operated by the Georgia Ports Authority. 


zation serving all citizens of the state 
without cost to them, according to Wil- 
liam R. Bowdoin, chairman of the group 
which owns and operates the new Savan- 
nah State Docks. 

Mr. Bowdoin, in a recent speech to the 
Macon, Ga., Rotary Club, said, “It is with 
justifiable pride that I report to you that 
we are now the only State agency in 
Georgia that is self-sustaining.” 

“Of the $6,000,000 invested in the Au- 
thority, $500,000 was appropriated by the 
General Assembly and the remainder was 
financed by the Authority, through the 
sale of revenue certificates in the open 
market,” Mr. Bowdoin said. 

“Therefore, on the investment of $1,- 
308,100 by the State of Georgia, there now 
exists a physical plant valued in excess 
of $15,000,000,” he pointed out. 


The Authority chairman told _ his 
Macon audience that “although created 
by an act of the Legislature in 1945, the 
Georgia Ports Authority was not really 
activated until December, 1948.” 

“At this time Governor Talmadge had 
the wisdom and the foresight to pur- 
chase from the Federal Government at 
a cost of $808,100 the old Savannah 
Quartermaster Depot consisting of 407 
acres of land on the Savannah River and 
on which was located over 2,000,000 
square feet of warehouse space and 8 
miles of railroad trackage,” he explained. 

“Since the formal transfer of proper- 
ties to the Georgia Ports Authority in 
March, 1949, and until June, 1953, more 
than $6,000,000 has been expended to re- 
pair existing structures and to build 2,- 
047 feet of steel and concrete marginal 
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Seatrain at its Savannah terminal, which was built on the Central of Georgia’s 
Ocean Steamship Co. property at Savannah. Seatrain operates between New York 
and Savannah. 
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Board of Directors of the Savannah District Authority, from left: C. S. Sanford, 

Thos. Oxnard, W. H. Saussy, R. W. Groves, W. H. McGowan, Exec. Sec’y., F. O. 

Wahlstrom, L. C. McClurkin, M. W. Lippitt, T. H. Gignilliat, Counsel, Spencer 
Connerat, J. J. Bouhan, H. M. Garwes. 


wharf 80 feet in width and of sufficient 
size to accommodate 4 ocean-going ves- 
sels of the Liberty class at one time,” Mr. 
Bowdoin continued. “In addition to this, 
three transit sheds, fully equipped for 
day and night operation were con- 
structed.” 

The Authority chairman also noted 
that seven miles of additional railroad 
trackage to the docks, warehouse and in- 
dustrial areas have been added, giving 
the State Docks 15 miles of railroad, op- 
erated by the Savannah State Docks Rail- 
road Company. 

The Georgia Ports Authority is a pub- 
lic corporation, dedicated to two cardinal 
principles, Mr. Bowdoin said. “One, to 
be self-sustaining financially, and the 
other to serve the citizens of every sec- 
tion of our state in the development of 
industry, agriculture and commerce.” 

The general operation of the organiza- 
tion is divided into three phases, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bowdoin, an Atlanta bank 
executive. 

1. The Georgia Ports Authority, which 
serves all of Georgia from offices in At- 
lanta, with branch offices and representa- 
tion in New York and Chicago. 

2. The Savannah State Docks and 
Warehouses, which is the Authority's 
wholly owned waterfront operation in 
Savannah consisting of the dock facili- 
ties and equipment, warehouse space 
and industrial tracts. 

3. The Savannah State Docks Railroad, 
also wholly owned by the Authority, and 
consisting of 15 miles of track operated 
under ICC regulations for the purpose 
of expediting rail service required by the 
facilities. 

Mr. Bowdoin was high in his praise for 
D. Leon Williams, Director of the Au- 
thority, and General Hugh T. Mayberry, 
manager of the State Docks and Ware- 
houses. 

He credited them with a “magnifi- 
cent job” in reorganizing the operation, 
explaining that “their demonstrated 
ability and soundness of purpose have 
saved the Georgia Ports Authority thou- 
sands of dollars.” 

Total Traffic Alakima State Docks 
and Terminals handled 451,921 tons of 
traffic in August, slightly (3 per cent) 
less than the record high of the previous 
month, but 32 per cent more than a year 


ago. Both inbound and outbound ship- 
ments topped the August 1952 figures by 
about a third. 

The month’s inbound traffic, 386,231 
tons, was second only to July as the high- 
est on record. Two-thirds was products 
of mines, about one-third manufactures 
and miscellaneous products, and _ frac- 
tional percentages products of agricul- 
ture and of forests. Total inbound ship- 
ments in the first eight months of 1953 
showed a 34 per cent increase over the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Outbound tonnage, though well above 
a year ago, was not on a level comparable 
to the peak inbound shipments. Outgo- 
ing traffic in August amounted to 65,690 
tons, 58 per cent of which was manufac- 
tures, and miscellaneous products, with 
30 per cent products of mines, 9 per cent 
products of forests, and 2 per cent prod- 
ucts of agriculture. Inbound shipments 
for the year to date were somewhat (9 
per cent) below the 1952 January-August 
total. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville 


Gaining Since 1949—Diverse activities 
carried on within the Port of Jackson- 
ville have enabled it to withstand eco- 
nomic pressures and show a steady gain 
in total commerce since 1949 and before. 
During 1952, for example, the port gained 
trade in every segment except exports. 
Growing waterway, coastwise and import 
trade offset the losses, however. 

Recent Corps of Engineers reports on 
total waterborne commerce for the year 
1952 bear out a prediction made by the 
Seafarer last January that the final re- 
ports would show a gain in trade. 

Annual meeting--The South Atlantic 
Ports Conference will hold its annual 
meeting here November 31 and Decem- 
ber 1, according to an announcement 
from J. Roger Stanfield, local director of 
port traffic and host to the conference. 
D. Leon Williams of Atlanta is president. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 


Swenson Leaves Port—Richard B. 
Swenson, Director of Publicity for the 
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Board of Commissioners of the Port of 
New Orleans, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as Chief of Public Relations for 
the Virginia State Ports Authority in 
Norfolk, Virginia, and has submitted his 
resignation to the Board. 

Swenson has been with the Board 
since December 1, 1947, and has been 
director of publicity since May 1950, Dur- 
ing this period, said Board President H. 
S. Hardin, “he has moulded an exemplary 
publicity program for the Board. Under 
his direction the department has dissemi- 
nated publicity and advertising through- 
out the world about the Port in an effort 
to influence more cargo over New Or- 
leans wharves. The Good Neighbor har- 
bor inspection yacht (also under his di- 
rection),” continued Hardin, “has become 
a symbol of international hospitality. 
Swenson also has been an avid supporter 
of the cooperative civic spirit in the city, 
a friend of the press, and has taken part 
in many International House and Port 
sponsored trips to Latin America.” 

Before joining the Port of New Or- 
leans, Swenson was, before the war, a 
partner in a photographic business in 
New York City which he gave up upon 
entry into the Army in 1942. Commis- 
sioned 2nd Lieut. in 1943, he served with 
the Transportation Corps Replacement 
Training Center at Camp Plauche in New 
Orleans, and later went to Japan with 
the first occupation troops. There he 
commanded the 21st Transport Corps 
Amphibious Truck Battalion and was 
promoted to the rank of Major, returned 
to the States and was separated from 
the Army in May 1946. 

In announcing Mr. Swenson’s resigna- 
tion, Hardin said, “The Port of New Or- 
leans is losing one of its greatest boosters 
and the city one of its most progressive 
citizens. Naturally, we wish him every 
success in his new undertaking.” 

Swenson is a member of International 
House, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
New Orleans Area, the New Orleans 
Board of Trade, National Defense Trans- 
portation Association, and the American 
Association of Port Authorities in which 
he serves on both the Public Relations 
Committee and the committee on Inter- 
national Relations. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


Cummings Heads 
Line’s Office 


American Export 
American Export Lines re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
Robert W. Cummings as Manager of 
their Baltimore office, succeeding Thomas 
E. Riley, who was retired on October 1, 
after having held that position for the 
past 26 years. 

Mr. Cummings is a native of Connec- 
ticut where he attended the local schools. 
In 1925 he moved to Washington and ac- 
cepted a position with the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation of the old United 
States Shipping Board as an auditor. 
This was his first association with the 
steamship industry. He was later trans- 
ferred to Baltimore and served as Secre- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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tary to the district officials of the USSB 
here. 

In 1929 he joined the Baltimore staff 
of the Export Steamship Corporation, 
now the American Export Lines, Inc. Mr. 
Cummings is an active member of the 
Baltimore Traffic Club, the Propeller 
Club and the Masonic Ordee. His home 
is at 408 Oak Court, Catonsville. 

“Sunflower Mariner” Launched The 
“Sunflower Mariner,” last of the five 
Mariner-class cargo vessel; constructed 
at Baltimore for the Federal Maritime 
Administration, was launched at the 
Bethlehem-Sparrows Point Yard on Oc- 
tober 23. 

The new vessel, like her sister ships, 
is 561 feet long, 76 feet wide, of 12,000- 
deadweight tons and has a speed of 20 
knots. The vessel, named in honor of 
the State of Kansas, was sponsored by 
Mrs. John W. Bricker, wife of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

All of the ships of this class previously 
launched at Sparrows Point are now in 
active service, with the exception of one. 
This vessel, the “Show Me Mariner,” 
named for the State of Missouri, is sched- 
uled for delivery at the end of the year. 

Coal Exports-——Exports of coal at the 
Port of Baltimore aggregated 127,512 
long tons on 16 vessels during Septem- 
ber, according to data compiled by local 
coal pier operators. Last month’s volume 
compared with 100,020 tons in August and 
192,683 tons in the same month last year. 

The recipient nations of coal shipped 
from the Port in September included 
Japan with 55,274 tons, Germany with 
39,309 tons, Italy with 19,601 tons, Egypt 
with 10,103 tons and Newfoundland with 
3,225 tons. 

During the first nine months of the 
year 1,082,281 tons of coal on 142 ships 
have moved overseas from Baltimore 
against 2,279,279 tons on 283 vessels in 
the corresponding period of 1952. 

Export Grain—-Grain exports from the 
Port of Baltimore in September totaled 
3,886,502 bushels, based on figures pub- 
lished by the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, the local grain exchange. This 
was a decline of 787,064 bushels com- 
pared with shipments in August, but an 
increase of 2,276,366 bushels over exports 
in the corresponding month of 1952. 

Shipments of grain to overseas destina- 
tions last month consisted of 1,337,395 
bushels of wheat and 2,549,107 bushels of 
corn. Figures for the January-September 
period of 1953 show a total of 51,476,304 
bushels of grain exported from the Port, 
against 54,495,870 bushels last year. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Gulfport 


New York Importer to Use Port—-A 
New York importer of sulphate has 
agreed to use the Port of Gulfport facili- 
ties on a year-round basis, a move which 


will mean approximately $600,000 to 
Gulfport business, according to Al S. 
Johnson, port director. 

The firm of Bradley and Baker will 
make the Gulf Coast port its southern 








AT PASCAGOULA — Striking view of 

the Cotton Mariner, one of five fast 

cargo ships being built by Ingalls Ship- 
building Corp. 


port for the distribution of ammonium 
sulphate during fall and winter months 
and phosphate during the summer 
months. 

Johnson indicates that about 150,000 
tons per year, comprising both types of 
fertilizer, will be shipped to Gulfport for 
distribution. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 


Customs Receipts up 21 Per Cent— 
Reflecting a sharp increase in import 
cargo, customs collections in the Charles- 
ton district for the first quarter of the 
current fiscal year were 21 per cent 
greater than for the same period of the 
previous fiscal year. 

Receipts for the three-months’ period 
from July 1 through September 30, to- 
taled $789,845, Collector of Customs G. 
F. Doscher, Jr., announced. This com- 
pares with $651,413 collected during the 
same three months last year, an increase 
of $138,432. 

The rise in duties was accounted for 
chiefly because of heavy imports of 
Egyptian and Peruvian long-staple cot- 
ton, petroleum products,’ Brazilian 
Parana pine, rayon fiber, Scotch whiskey, 
steel products, cotton waste, Argentine 
canned meats, sugar, jute and a variety 
of manufactured products. 

Collector Doscher pointed out that if 
the present upward trend in collections 
continues, and indications are that it will, 
the fiscal year’s total duties will surpass 
last year’s record collections of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. 

12 Per Cent—There was a 12 per cent 
increase in cargo tonnage loaded and dis- 
charged at Ports Authority docks at 
Charleston during the first eight months 
of this year, over the same period in 
1952. 

Vice President—Roland A. Minnis, of 
Charleston, vice president and cashier of 


the Citizens & Southern National Bank 
of South Carolina, was named South At- 
lantic Regional Vice President of the 
Propeller Clubs of the United States at 
the convention in Cleveland, Sept. 24. 


TEXAS 


Beaumont 


Expansion of Facilities—Even with re- 
cently completed additions to its facili- 
ties, the Port of Beaumont can not ade- 
quately handle the business that is avail- 
able to it. Accordingly, the Port Commis- 
sion’s engineering committee has been 
called upon to determine exactly what is 
required at the port and to make a re- 
port covering these needs. 

The aid of the port development com- 
mittee of the Beaumont Chamber of 
Commerce is also’ being sought in the 
study. Officials point to the growth of 
the port since the port district was 
formed four years ago. Previous to that 
the port had been a department of the 
city government. 

Port director, James H. Hartzog, told 
the commissioners that more and more 
business is becoming available to the 
port, and new facilities are badly needed. 
He said, “I used to go to bed at night 
worrying when the next ship was com- 
ing in. Now I keep wondering where we 
are going to put them.” 


Houston 


Houston Names New Port Director 
Warren D. Lamport, former managing 
director of the Port of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, has been appointed port director for 
Houston by the Harris Navigation dis- 
trict. He succeeds W. F. Heavey, who re- 
signed as port director last December. 

Announcement was also made of the 
creation of a division of international re- 
lations, headed by Vaughan M. Bryant, 
former director of the Texas Good 
Neighbor Commission, and former direc- 
tor of Latin-American relations for the 
International House of New Orleans. Mr. 
Bryant’s prime object will be the further 
development of trade between the Unit- 
ed States and Latin American countries 
through the Port of Houston. 

Bright Future —- The Port of Houston 
will become one of the world’s greatest 
industrial ports and the first industrial 
port of the United States within the next 
thirty years. That was the prediction 
made by Gaku Matsumoto, President of 
the Japan Port and Harbor Association, 
Tokyo, on a recent visit to Houston. Mr. 
Matsumoto, a veteran of thirty-one 
years’ experience with the Port and Har- 
bor Association, made his statement 
after viewing heavy industrial develop- 
ment along Houston’s busy Ship Channel. 

Pointing out that the development of 
the Port of Houston parallels that of the 
ports of Japan, he stated that 85 per cent 
of Japanese industries are located either 
on the major harbors or industrial canals 
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and barge waterways having access to 
the sea. Houston, with its twenty-five 
miles of industrial property on both sides 
of the Ship Channel, has almost unlimit- 
ed possibilities for industrial expansion, 
he pointed out. 

Mr. Matsumoto promised Houston's 
port officials that he would use his best 
efforts to influence the Japanese govern- 
ment to establish a commercial repre- 
sentative at the Port of Houston in the 
near future in order to promote and en- 
large the already-flourishing trade be- 
tween Houston and Japan. 

Record Year—-The Port of Houston re- 
tained its rank of second port of the 
nation for the fifth successive year, ac- 
cording to official statistics for 1952 just 
released by the U. S. Army Engineers. 

Houston first rose to the position of 
second port in 1948 and has held the title 
each year thereafter. 


Its record tonnage of 46,607,179 for 
1952 was from 6 to 8 million tons above 
other major ports in the nation, exclud- 
ing New York, traditionally the No. 1 
port. 


Houston continues to maintain its rec- 
ord-breaking strides this year as unoffi- 
cial figures released by the Houston 
Navigation District show that 30,028,441 
tons of cargo already have moved across 
the wharves here in the first eight 
months of the year. This compares with 
29,743,577 tons handled in the cor- 
responding period in 1952. 

Two Named to Port Posts—The Port 
Commission has appointed Warren D. 
Lamport of Seattle as general manager 
of the Port of Houston and Vaughan M. 
Bryant, formerly of Austin and New Or- 
leans, as director of international rela- 
tions, a new position. 


Both men are widely known in ship- 
ping and port circles, not only in the 
United States but throughout the world. 

Mr. Lamport formerly was director of 
the Port of Seattle and previously for a 


Vv. M. Bryant W. D. Lamport 


number of years was a commissioner and 
later a vice chairman of the Board of 
Harbor Commissioners of the Port of 


Long Beach, Calif. Mr, Bryant attained 
prominence for his work as director of 
Latin American relations for the Inter- 
national House of New Orleans and as 
director of the Good Neighbor Commis- 
sion of the State of Texas. 


Addition of these two men to the ex- 
ecutive personnel of the Port of Houston 
will greatly strengthen the port’s com- 
petitive position and is the first step in a 
worldwide campaign to obtain more gen- 
eral cargo business, the Port Commission 
said. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 


Grain Elevator Foundations Laid 
Foundations for huge new grain storage 
bins that will nearly triple the capacity 
of the Norfolk grain elevator were laid 
last month. 


The Norfolk and Western Railway fa- 
cility (the only deepwater grain elevator 
between Baltimore and Mobile) is leased 
to the Continental Grain Company and 
operated as a public elevator. 


The million-dollar construction project 

scheduled for completion in May, 1954 

will increase the capacity 170 per cent 
from 750,000 bushels to more than 2,- 
000,000 bushels. There will be 32 new 
grain storage bins, each 24 feet in diam- 
eter and 106 feet high. Conveying ma- 
chinery and an additional grain drier 
also will be installed. 

Continental, the world’s largest grain 
handling company, first leased the ele- 
vator last spring and since has increased 
the volume of Norfolk grain exports sev- 
eral times over. In 1952 Norfolk shipped 
only 3.6 per cent of grain exported from 
the east coast. In April, Norfolk grain 
exports had risen to 16 per cent of the 
east coast total, with only Baltimore and 
Albany outranking the Virginia port. By 
May grain export figures had reached the 
highest point in the elevator’s history. 


Commenting on Norfolk’s expanding 
role as a shipper of grain, the Virginian- 
Pilot said editorially, “The enlargement 
of this port’s grain elevator capacity has 
been one of the important objectives of 
the Norfolk Port Authority. Norfolk is 
a natural transhipping point for grain 
grown in Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, which have greatly in- 
creased their production over the past 
six years. Norfolk is clearly making large 
strides in a field of export operations 
which lend balance and solidity to a port 
structure.” 

Honorery Bolivian Consul Named - 
Stuart L. Banks, president of the Fed- 
eral Contracting Company and of the 
Federal Construction Company, has 
been named honorary Bolivian Consul at 
the ports of Hampton Roads. 


Mr. Banks’ Consular territory includes 
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Virginia, West Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. 

Tractor Exports Rise—Forty-six Mid- 
west-manufactured diesel tractors, crat- 
ed at shipside in Norfolk, were shipped 
to South America and to Turkey late last 
month. These shipments are typical of 
new export movements through Nor- 
folk’s two new packaging operations: the 
Norfolk Export Packing Company, based 
alongside the modern Lambert's Point 








Tractor packaged for shipment at Port 
of Norfolk. 


Docks, and the Dade Brothers Export 
Packaging facility adjacent to the huge 
Norfolk Terminals (Army Base) piers 
and warehouses, 

The accompanying picture shows part 
of the packing operation, performed by 
experienced crating personnel. 

Seal Appointed by New Port Unit— 
Admiral David H. Clark, director of the 
Virginia State Ports Authority, has an- 
nounced appointment of Charles R. Seal 
as chief of the division of traffic and rate 
studies, and general counsel for the Au- 
thority. Mr. Seal, a native of Virginia, 
comes to the Authority from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’ where, 
since Feb. 1, 1946, he has held the post 
of director, Bureau of Water Carriers and 
Freight Forwarders. He will join the 
Authority’s staff on Dec. 1. 


Port Leaders Warned—Virginia State 
Ports Authority Commissioner W. L. 
Pierce, of Richmond, warned a group of 
transportation men, several weeks ago, 
that if private enterprise is unable to 
meet competitive port conditions the 
State may have to step in. 

Addressing the Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Traffic Club at the Norfolk Yacht and 
Country Club, Pierce, traffic manager 
for the British American Tobacco Com- 
pany and Export Leaf Tobacco Company, 
pointed to Wilmington and Charleston 
as examples of state action to spur port 
trade. 

According to an item in the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot, he reminded the group, 
“These are only my own opinions.” Not- 
ing the “necessity for aggressiveness in 
the development of Virginia’s chief nat- 
ural asset,” Pierce said: “Waterfront 
property that was not brought up to date 
in the last five years is outmoded.” 








Announcement was made on October 27 
of the election of Norman C. Cocke, Sr., 
as president of Duke Power Company. 
Mr. Cocke was formerly a vice president 
of the company, and he succeeds E. C. 
Marshall who died in September. 

Mr. Cocke joined the Duke interests 
in 1906 as an attorney. He is widely known 
both for his work with Duke Power and 
with the textile industry. 

He was born in Prince George County, 
Virginia, attended Petersburg (Va.), 
Academy and was graduated from the 
New York Law School in 1905. 

He is vice chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Duke Endowment and is 
acting chairman of the board of trustees 
of Duke University. He has been a vice 
president and director of Duke Power 
and of the Piedmont & Northern Railway 
since 1927. 


R. S. Lynch Named To 
Notre Dame Advisory Council 


Robert S. Lynch, president of Atlantic 
Steel Company, Atlanta, has been given 
the signal honor of being placed on the 
Advisory Council for Science and Engi- 
neering at the University of Notre Dame. 
He is the first man from the Southeast 
to be named to this council. 

This appointment is effective immedi- 
ately, and Mr. Lynch attended the Coun- 
cil’s fall meeting on October 30, at Notre 
Dame. In connection with this regular 
meeting, the University dedicated its 
Nieuwland Science Center. 

The Advisory Council for Science and 
Engineering was formed in 1946 and is 
comprised of men who are outstanding 
in their respective fields of endeavor. The 
present Council membership of twenty- 
two is being increased to thirty to obtain 
a better cross section of the nation’s top 
science and engineering leaders. 


Southwest Research Names 
Dr. George L. Cunningham 


Appointment of Dr. George L. Cunning- 
ham, nationally known industrial scien- 
tist and research executive, to the staff 
of Southwest Research Institute, has 
been announced by Dr. Louis Koenig, 
associate director of the nonprofit labora- 
tories. 

A prolific inventor and holder of many 
patents, Dr. Cunningham was brought to 
the San Antonio research center to head 
a group of technologists working toward 
the advancement of the science and tech- 
nology of inorganic chemistry and inor- 
ganic chemical manufacturing, Koenig 
said, 
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SOUTHERNERS AT WORK 


Cocke Named President 
Of Duke Power Company 


“This field,” Koenig asserted, “has been 
somewhat neglected in times past in favor 
of organic chemistry, but more recently 
interest in it has been increasing. We are 
indeed happy to welcome so outstanding 
a man as Dr. Cunningham in order to 
supervise the sponsored research projects 
in this field.” 

Prior to joining the SwRI staff, Dr. 
Cunningham was associated with the 
applied science laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati where, as a consultant, 


he developed a radically new type of 











Dr. George L. Cunningham 


alkaline storage battery construction, as 
well as a commercial process for the pro- 
duction of peroxides and superoxides. 
Earlier he had been manager of tech- 
nical service for the Columbia Chemical 
Division of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, assistant and acting director 
of research for the Diamond Alkali Com- 
pany, a member of the research and 
development group at Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corporation of New York, and 
technical director for the Commonwealth 
Engineering Company of Dayton. 


Delta-C&S Re-elect Woolman 
To Presidency 


C. E. Woolman of Atlanta was re- 
elected president and general manager of 
Delta-C&S Air Lines on October 20 to 
enter his 30th year as head of the airline 
and predecessor companies. 

A dividend of 30 cents was voted pay- 
able on December 1 to stockholders of 
record as of November 13. 

The annual meeting of stockholders re- 
elected all 13 directors as foJlows: 

Richard W. Courts, Atlanta; R. W. 
Freeman, New Orleans; Edward H. 


Oil Company’s numerous flow lines at a Texas refinery. 





Gerry, New York; John R. Longmire, St. 
Louis; C. H. McHenry, Monroe; Winship 
Nunnally, Atlanta; Travis Oliver, Mon- 
roe; Laigh C. Parker, Atlanta; Carleton 
Putnam, Washington, D. C.; Richard J. 
Reynolds, Winston-Salem; D. Y. Smith, 
Monroe; S. A. Stewart, Atlanta; C. E. 
Woolman, Atlanta. 

The directors re-elected the following: 

Carleton Putnam, chairman; C. E. 
Woolman, president and general man- 
ager; S. A. Stewart, executive vice presi- 
dent; Laigh C. Parker, vice president- 
traffic and sales; C. H. Dolson, vice presi- 
dent-operation; Junius H. Cooper, vice 
president-finance; Todd G. Cole, vice 
president-comptroller and assistant sec- 
retary; James H. Cobb, vice president- 
public relations and advertising; R. S. 
Maurer, vice president-legal; W. T. Ar- 
thur, assistant vice president-operations; 
T. M. Miller, assistant vice president- 
traflic and sales; Travis Oliver, treasurer; 
C. H. McHenry, secretary; Catherine 
FitzGerald, assistant treasurer. 


Abernathy Elected Director 
Of American Gas Association 


M. A. Abernathy, vice president of 
United Gas Corporation, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, was elected a director of the 
American Gas Association at the Asso- 
ciation’s thirty-fifth annual convention 
held in St. Louis, Mo., October 26-28, 1953. 
More than 5,000 delegates, representing 
gas utility and pipeline companies and 
gas appliance manufacturers from all 
parts of the United States and Canada, 
attended the three-day meeting. 

Mr. Abernathy has spent nearly 35 
years in the petroleum and natural gas 
industry since joining the Magnolia Petro- 
leum Company in Dallas as engineer and 
landman in 1920. 

In 1930 when the Magnolia properties 
were taken over by United Gas Corpora- 
tion, he was moved to the Houston office 
as general superintendent of pipe lines. 

On September 3, 1937, Mr. Abernathy 
was elected a director of the United Gas 
Pipe Line Company; on October 1, 1947, 
he became a director of United Gas Cor- 
poration; and on October 21, 1947, he 
became a director of Union Producing 
Company. 

He was elected vice president of United 
Gas Pipe Line Company in 1937, and in 
May, 1947, assumed the additional duties 
of vice president of United Gas Corpora- 
tion. On March 21, 1952, he was elected 
a vice president of Union Producing 
Company. 

He has been active in American Gas 
Association and other gas industry affairs 
for several years. He previously served as 
director of A.G.A., and in May, 1951, was 
appointed a member of the Gas Industry 
Advisory Council of P.A.D. 


(Continued on page 112) 
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THE TEXAS MARKET 


F saps th cpadinilibnintines: the Big Three of economic 
progress, loom especially large in the case of Texas. 
For, Texas has fared better than any of its sister 
states, and better than the average of the United 
States, with respect to growth of markets over the re- 
cent past. 
Let’s look at some figures: 


Texas—Income & Expenditure 
$ million 


Popu- 


This intensity of growth has been substantial enough 
to give the State a unique record, as may be seen from 
the following tabular presentation: 


Texas Business Volume Growth 


Industry 


Farming 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Utilities 
Finance 

Who. Trade 
Retail Trade 
Service Trade 


All Enterprise . 


1939 to 1952 
Output—$ mil. 
1939 


$ 687 
555 
200 

1,530 
480 
247 

2,041 

1,804 
366 

7,910 


1952 


$ 2,328 
3,219 
2,067 

10,047 
1,989 
1,420 
9537 
9,429 
1,489 

41,027 


Year 


1939 
1951 
1952 


% Gain 
1951-39 
1952-39 


Year 
1939 
1951 
1952 


% Gain 


1951-39 
1952-39 


Year 


ca oe 


1951 
1952 


% Gain 
1951-39 
1952-39 


lation 
(000) 
6.415 
7,991 
8,128 


Income 


$ 2,332 
10,827 
12,082 


24 364 
26 418 


South—Income & Expenditure 
$ million 


Popu- 
lation 


(000) 
45,176 
51,778 
52.66! 


Income 
$13,470 
56.811 
61,460 


14 321 
16 356 


U. S.—Income & Expenditure 
$ million 
Popu- 


lation 
(000) 


131,669 


Income 
$ 59,265 


153,383 
156,000 


16 
18 


220,050 
240,314 


271 
305 


Consumer 
Purchases 


$ 2,092 
9,245 
10,619 


34] 
407 


Consumer 
Purchases 


$12,060 
50,284 
54,873 


316 
355 


Consumer 
Purchases 
$ 49,189 
175,876 
192,596 


257 
291 


Southern Business Volume Growth 
1939 to 1952 


Industry 


Farming 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Utilities 
Finance : 
Who. Trade 
Retail Trade 


Service Trade .. 


All Enterprise 


Output—$§ mil. 
1939 


$ 3,759 
1,378 
1,139 

11,190 
2,240 
1,454 

12,093 

10,308 
2,257 

45,818 


1952 


$ 12,339 
6,862 
10,932 
56,405 
10,491 
7,163 
50,912 
47,632 
7,703 
210,439 


% 


United States Business Volume Growth 


Industry 
Farming 
Mining 
Construction 


Manufacturing 


Utilities 
Finance _. 
Who. Trade . 
Retail Trade 
Service Trade 
All Enterprise 


1939 to 1952 
Output—§$ mil. 
1939 


$ 10,766 
3,431 
4,520 

56,843 
8,396 
8,414 

55,266 

42,042 
9,197 

198,875 


1952 


$ 36,649 
12,705 
32,325 

256,056 
36,255 
30,511 

214,797 

163,472 
31,940 

814,710 


% 


Gain 


240 
270 
615 
350 
331 
262 
288 
288 
247 
309 


The foregoing data, derived from source material of 
the Blue Book of Southern Progress, indicates an ex- 
ceptional record for Texas in the matter of economic 
growth over the past decade or so. 

It is easy to see from the tables that population, in- 
come and consumer markets have, between 1939 and 
the present time, expanded to a considerably greater 
extent in Texas than in either the South or the United 
States as a whole. 

This fact becomes the more noteworthy when it is 
considered that Texas is the largest state in the Union, 
with probably a greater proportion of wide open space 
than is to be found in any other of the 48 states. 

It has required highly intense growth and concen- 
tration of industry in the thirty urban centers of the 
State to bring about the record growth of markets that 
has taken place since 1939. 
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The foregoing tables point up several outstanding 
facts. 

Texas has been consistently outgaining both the 
South and United States in practically every category 
of economic activity. 

In 1952, total business volume for Texas was almost 
as much in dollars and cents as the entire business vol- 
ume of the South in 1939. 

Total business volume in the South was almost as 
inuch in 1952 as the entire volume for the United States 
in 1939. 

Of course, the two last observations constitute a com- 
mentary on the inflation that has taken place as well as 
upon rates of industrial growth, but the inescapable 
conclusion persists that economic growth in all sec- 
tions of the Nation, and in all divisions of industry 
has been phenomenal during the past decade. 

Of total dollar gain since 1939, 122 per cent must be 
entered under the heading “inflation,” but all remain- 
ing percentage gain represents actual growth. 

Thus, it can be seen that Texas has had an actual 
growth of nearly 300 per cent. The South’s growth has 
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approximated 240 per cent, and the growth made by the 
United States has totaled somewhat less than 200 per 
cent. 

One of the most important qualities of Texas in- 
dustry is its diversity. 

Once a land of cattle and crops, the Lone Star State 
has developed to a stage where every division of in- 
dustry now occupies a position of significance. 

This is especially true of mining since Texas has 
become universally known as the leading mineral state 
of the United States, due chiefly, but not entirely, to 
the huge quantities of petroleum products extracted 
each year. 

But, in addition to mining, Texas is a leader in agri- 
culture, construction, manufacturing, utilities, finance, 
and trade of all types. 

The ensuing table pictures these various activities 
as they are currently being performed: 


Business Volume 
1952 


Income 
Active from 
Establish- Persons Payrolls 
ments Engaged ¢€& Profits 
Industry (000) (000) ($ Mil.) 


Farming ........ 331.5 644 $ 1,189 
Other Rural ..... : 


Output 
($ Mil.) 


$ 2,291 


Raw Materials 


Construction 


Manufacturing .. 


Processing 


Utilities 
Finance . 


Supplementary . 


City 

Houston . 
Dallas... 
Fort Worth 


Beaumont-Port Arthur ; 


San Antonio 
El Paso 


Galveston 


Corpus Christi... 


Amarillo . 


Wichita Falls . 


Lubbock . 
Waco 
Austin 
McAllen 
Sherman 
Tyler 


Brownsville-Harlingen : 


Longview 
San Angelo 
Abilene 
Odessa 
Texarkana 
Orange 
Temple 
Laredo 
Paris 
Marshall 
Denton 
Brownwood 


Midland 


All Metropolitan 


All Other 


Texas . 


8 18 37 
125 


3,219 
$ 5,547 
2,067 
10,047 


$12,114 


1,989 
1,420 


$ 3,409 


Wholesale Trade d 131 700 9,339 
Retail Trade ‘ ki 550 2,127 9,129 
Service Trades y 326 890 1,489 
Distributive ‘ 1,007 $ 3,717 $19,957 


All Enterprise 544.7 2,833 $12,082 $41,027 


The strength and scope of Texas markets is attested 
by a wealth of statistical data, of which the foregoing 
is only a portion; yet what has been presented is so con- 
vincing as to need little further substantiation. 

It is important, however, to know how market op- 
portunities are distributed throughout the state, and 
thereby to be able to evaluate these markets from both 
an intrastate and interstate standpoint. 

As already noted, the State possesses 30 important 
urban centers, and these are distributed in exceedingly 
strategic array throughout the 267,000 square miles 
which fall within the boundaries of the State. 

The two tables which follow show these centers of 
business activity in their double role: first as producers 
of business volume from which income flows, and sec- 
ondly, as spenders of this income, making them impor- 
tant from the marketeer’s viewpoint. 

In addition to the foregoing urban and metropolitan 
centers, each of which has upward of 20,000 population, 
a myriad of smaller marts lie scattered far and wide 
throughout the State. 

With population between 5,000 and 20,000 are the fol- 
lowing towns and cities: (counties in which they lie are 
in parenthesis): 

Lufkin (Angelina); Beeville (Bee); Belton, Killeen 
(Bell); Freeport (Brazoria); Bryan, College Station 
(Brazos); Alpine (Brewster); Falfurrias (Brooks) ; 
Lockhart, Luling (Caldwell) ; Port Lavaca (Calhoun) ; 
Rusk, Jacksonville (Cherokee) ; Childress (Childress) ; 
Coleman (Coleman) ; New Braunfels (Comal) ; Gaines- 


Urban Business Volume—1952 
($ Million) 


Urban Area 
County 


Harris 
.. Dallas 
. Tarrant 
Jefferson 
Bexar 
El Paso 
Galveston . 
INUOCEE 24.005 3%’ 
: Potter-Randal! 
.. Lubbock 
.McLennan ... 
.. Travis 
Hidalgo 
.. Grayson 
.. Smith 
Cameron . 
Gregg 
Tom Green 
. Taylor 
Ector 
. Bowie 
Oranae 
Be!! 
.Webb 
.. Lamar 
.. Harrison 
.. Denton 
.. Brown 


Ge Midland 
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Manufac- All 
turing Service Other Volume 


$ 2,148 $ 245 $ 1,974 $ 7,514 
1,070 247 1,528 6,343 
910 108 590 2,944 
1,462 4\ 316 2,226 
294 ; 128 449 1,983 
545 4} 198 1,260 
754 234 38 172 1,198 
274 359 305 977 

76 446 144 696 

112 221 , 311 673 

55 373 133 588 

128 318 109 579 

37 223 132 486 

49 249 125 442 

181 129 69 390 

63 143 144 363 

54 204 72 350 

6} 164 82 323 

16 173 60 261 

24 178 46 260 

13 149 48 221 

33 91 26 156 

83 47 2I 155 

14 85 33 142 

10 83 4\ 139 

23 59 29 115 

32 49 23 109 

23 27 108 

21 84 

15 79 

$ 7,243 
$ 3,780 
$11,023 


Business 


5| 


58 
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$14,175 
$ 4,293 
$18,468 


$31,164 
$ 9,863 


$10,047 $41,027 
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City 


Houston 
Dallas 

Fort Worth 
Beaumont-Arthur 
San Antonio 

El Paso 
Galveston 
Corpus Christi 
Amarillo 
Wichita Falls 
Lubbock 
Waco 

Austin 
McAllen 
Sherman 

Tyler 
Brownsville-Harlingen 
Longview 

San Angelo 
Abilene 
Odessa 
Texarkana 
Orange 
foiiale 

Laredo 

Paris 

Marshall 
Denton 
Brownwood 


Midland 


Urban Area 


Urban Income and Expenditure—1952 


County 


Harri 
Dallas 
Tarrant 
Jefferson 
Bexar 

El Pase 
Ga veston 
Nueces 
Potter-Randa 
Wichita 
Lubbock 
McLennan 
Travi 
Hida!a« 
Grayson 
Sr tt 


Cameron 


. Gregg 


Tom Greer 
aylor 
ctor 
Bowie 
Orange 
Bel! 
Webb 
Lamar 
Harrison 
Dente n 
Br wn 
Midland 


7 
' 
F 


($ Million) 


Popula- 


tion 
(000) 


888 
676 
39) 
215 
549 
219 
124 
182 
% 
108 
Vit 
142 
177 
177 
78 
82 
138 
67 
65 
rd 
46 
68 
44 
82 
62 
48 
53 
46 
32 


Total 
Income 
($ Mil.) 
$ 2,092 
1,595 
788 
661 
543 
352 
361 
307 
173 
226 
155 
155 
172 
128 
115 
118 
100 
93 

72 

67 

55 

42 

48 

44 

43 

34 

36 

36 

23 


Per 
Capita 


Income 


$2,356 
2,360 
2,015 
3,074 
989 
1,607 
2.911 
1,687 
1.802 
2,093 
1,396 
1,092 
972 
723 
1,474 
1,439 
725 
1,388 
1,108 
957 
1,196 
618 
1,091 
537 
694 
708 


Con- 
sumer 
Sales 
($ Mil.) 


$ 1,469 
1,368 
674 
310 
658 
264 
206 
241 
189 
148 
184 
179 
223 
135 
85 
97 
124 
108 
99 
102 
64 
53 
39 
66 
60 
42 
43 
44 
33 


Per 
Capita 
Consumer 
Sales 


$1,654 
2,024 
|,724 
1,442 
1,199 
1,205 
1,661 
1,324 
1,969 
1,370 
1,658 
1,261 
1,260 
763 
1,090 
1,183 
899 
1,612 
1,523 
1,457 
1,391 
779 
886 
805 
968 
875 
81} 
957 
1,031 


All Metropolitan 
All Other 
Texas 


ville (Cooke); Dalhart (Dallam); Lamesa (Dawson) ; 
Hereford (Deaf Smith); Cuero (DeWitt); Carrizo 
Springs (Dimmit); Cisco (Eastland); Ennis (Ellis); 
Stephenville (Erath); Marlin (Falls); Bonham (Fan- 
nin); Rosenberg (Fort Bend); Gonzales (Gonzales) ; 
Pampa (Gray); Denison (Grayson) ; Gladewater, Kil- 
gore (Gregg); Navasota (Grimes); Seguin (Guada- 
lupe); Plainview (Hale); Quanah (Hardeman); San 
Marcos (Hays); Athens (Henderson); Donna, Edin- 
burgh, Mercedes, Mission, Pharr, Weslaco (Hidalgo) ; 
Hillsboro (Hill); Levelland (Hockley); Sulphur 
Springs (Hopkins); Crockett (Houston); Big Spring 
(Howard); Commerce, Greenville (Hunt); Borger 
(Hutchinson); Jasper (Jasper); Alice (Jim Wells) ; 
Cleburne (Johnson) ; Stamford (Jones) ; Terrell (Kauf- 
man); Kerrville (Kerr); Kingsville (Kleberg) ; Little- 
field (Lamb); Lampasas (Lampasas); Cotulla (La 
Salle) ; Cleveland (Liberty) ; Mexia (Limestone) ; Slay- 
ton (Lubbock); Brady (McCulloch); Bay (Matagor- 
da); Eagle Pass (Maverick) ; Cameron (Milam) ; Colo- 
rado City (Mitchell); Bowie (Montague); Conroe 
(Montgomery); Dumas (Moore); Nacogdoches (Na- 


Fort Worth is the home of Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany’s new $4.5 million oi] tool division plant. 
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28 18 35 1,250 


5,064 $ 8,652 
3,064 $ 3,554 
8,128 $12,206 


$ 7,342 $1,450 
$ 3,277 $1,070 
$10,619 $1,306 


cogdoches); Corsicana (Navarro); Sweetwater (No- 
lan); Mineral Wells (Palo Pinto) ; Carthage (Panola) ; 
Weatherford (Parker); Fort Stockton (Pecos); Pecos 
(Reeves); Refugio (Refugio); Hearne (Robertson) ; 
Ballinger (Runnels) ; Henderson (Rusk) ; Aransas Pass 
(San Patricio); Snyder (Scurry); Breckenridge (Ste- 
phens) ; Brownfield (Terry); Mount Pleasant (Titus) ; 
Uvalde (Uvalde) ; Del Rio (Val Verde) ; Victoria (Vic- 
toria) ; Huntsville (Walker) ; Monahans (Ward) ; Bren- 
ham (Washington); El Campo, Wharton (Wharton) ; 
Vernon (Wilbarger) ; Raymondville (Willacy) ; George- 
town, Taylor (Williamson); Kermit (Winkler); Gra- 
ham (Young); Crystal City (Zavala). 

Returning for a moment to the two foregoing tables 
it will be noted that the thirty principal urban centers 
of the State account for 75 per cent of total business 
volume, 70 per cent of accrued income, and 69 per cent 
of all consumer expenditures. 

Attention of marketeers will naturally be concen- 
trated chiefly on these easy-to-reach sales centers. 

The remainder of the State is by no means, however, 
to be considered ignorable. 

The remaining 25 per cent of business volume 
amounts to nearly $10 billion, with accrued income of 
$3.5 billion and consumer sales of $3.3 billion. This in 
itself is a market which a number of states would be 
glad to possess. 

Most of this remaining portion of the Texas market 
is to be found within the trading areas of the towns and 
cities, above listed, which are in addition to the 30 
major trading centers. 

Listing and cataloging of these smaller centers, if 
not already done, will prove one of the most profitable 
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procedures that could be adopted for the purpose of 
taking on additional sales territory. 

Lastly, lying outside and around these 30 larger 
and 107 smaller trading centers are a vast number of 
budding industrial hamlets that are well worth culti- 
vating for their future potentialities. 

It would be impractical in the space now available to 
attempt to make a detailed listing of such places. 

It may, however, be helpful to present the follow- 
ing table which shows the State of Texas broken down 
into its 15 rural and 8 metropolitan areas, as designed 
by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

These 23 divisions of the State, designated by the 
Census Bureau as “State Economic Areas,” are de- 
scribed by the Bureau as “relatively Homogeneous sub- 
divisions of the States. They consist of single counties 
or groups of counties which have similar economic and 
social characteristics. The boundaries of these areas 
have been drawn in such a way that each state is sub- 
divided into a few parts, with each part having certain 
significant characteristics which distinguish it .. .” 

Along with tabulated economic data applying to the 
economic areas of Texas is herewith presented also a 
listing of the counties which make up the various areas. 

Area 1: Brewster, Culberson, Hudspeth, Jeff Davis, 
Loving, Pecos, Presidio, Reeves, Ward, Crockett, Ed- 
wards, Glasscock, Irion, Kimble, Kinney, Menard, Rea- 
gan, Real, Schleicher, Sterling, Sutton, Terrell, Upton, 
Uvalde, Val Verde—25; 

Area 2: Bandera, Blanco, Coke, Comal, Concho, 
Gillespie, Hays, Kendall, Kerr, Llano, McCulloch, 
Mason, Medina, San Saba, Tom Green—15; 

Area 3: Brooks, Dimmit, Duval, Jim Hogg, Kenedy, 
Kleberg, La Salle, McMullen, Maverick, Starr, Webb, 
Zapata, Zavala—13; 

Area 4: Armstrong, Briscoe, Carson, Castro, Dallam, 
Deaf Smith, Floyd, Gray, Hale, Hansford, Hartley, 
Hemphill, Hutchinson, Lipscomb, Moore, Ochiltree, 
Oldham, Parmer, Potter, Randall, Roberts, Sherman, 
Swisher—23; 


Area 5: Andrews, Bailey, Cochran, Crane, Crosby, 
Dawson, Ector, Gaines, Hockley, Howard, Lamb, Lub- 
bock, Lynn, Martin, Midland, Terry, Winkler, Yoakum 

~18; 

Area 6: Baylor, Borden, Brown, Childress, Coleman, 
Collingsworth, Cottle, Dickens, Donley, Fisher, Foard, 
Garza, Hall, Hardeman, Haskell, Jones, Kent, King, 
Mitchell, Motley, Nolan, Runnels, Scurry, Stonewall, 
Taylor, Wheeler, Wichita, Wilbarger, Archer, Calla- 
han, Clay, Shackleford, Stephens, Throckmorton, 
Young—35; 

Area 7: Comanche, Eastland, Erath, Hood, Jack, 
Montague, Palo Pinto, Parker, Somervell, Wise, Cooke, 
Denton, Johnson, Bosque, Burnet, Coryell, Hamilton, 
Lampasas, Mills—19; 

Area 8: Bell, Collin, Delta, Ellis, Falls, Fannin, 
Grayson, Hill, Hunt, Kaufman, Lamar, Limestone, 
Milan, Navarro, Rockwall, Williamson—16; 

Area 9: Bastrop, Brazos, Burleson, Freestone, 
Grimes, Lee, Leon, Madison, Robertson—9; 

Area 10: Caldwell, Fayette, Gonzales, Guadalupe, 
Lavaca, Washington—6; 

Area 11: Arkansas, Atascosa, Bee, DeWitt, Frio, 
Goliad, Jim Wells, Karnes, Live Oak, Nueces, Refugio, 
Wilson—12; 

Area 12: Anderson, Bowie, Camp, Cass, Cherokee, 
Franklin, Gregg, Harrison, Henderson, Hopkins, Hous- 
ton, Marion, Morris, Nacogdoches, Panola, Rains, Red 
River, Rusk, Shelby, Smith, Titus, Upsur, Van Zandt, 
Wood—24; 

Area 13: Angelina, Hardin, Jasper, Montgomery, 
Newton, Polk, Sabine, San Augustine, San Jacinto, 
Trinity, Tyler, Walker—12; 

Area 14: Austin, Brazoria, Calhoun, Chambers, 
Colorado, Fort Bend, Galveston, Jackson, Liberty, 
Matagorda, Orange, Victoria, Waller, Wharton—14; 

Area 15: Cameron, Hidalgo, Willacy—3; 

Area A: El Paso; Area B: Tarrant; Area C: Dallas; 
Area D: McLennan; Area E: Travis; Area F: Bexar; 
Area G: Harris; Area H: Jefferson. 


Economic Area Business Volume—1952 
Sales or Receipts—-($ Million) 


Popu- 
lation 
Area Counties (000) 


Mining & 
Farming Extract- 
é€ Rural ing 
25 132 $117 $187 
15 193 92 14 
13 175 51 
23 276 
18 354 
36 535 
19 306 


tion 


$ 16 $ 
30 

88 15 

117 it 

190 TP 

355 90 

52 38 

16 596 243 30 82 

9 150 48 13 14 

6 131 70 6 17 

13 376 119 16! 69 

24 689 158 221 90 

12 19! 30 32 25 

14 431 127 187 

3 336 101 17 

219 22 4 

391 19 157 

676 2! 351 

142 18 5 

177 13 32 

549 20 114 

888 23 815 2; 

215 15 7! | 


327 
195 
293 


OONO MP WNH 


8,128 $3,219 $2,067 $10 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
253 


$2,328 
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Construc- Manufac- 
turing 


16 
46 
15 
669 
101 
256 
65 
357 
22 
43 
311 
328 
175 
940 
109 
545 
910 
070 
128 
37 
294 
148 
462 


047 


W hole- 
sale 
Trade 


$ 51 
126 
49 
465 
68 28 419 
85 49 353 
26 1g 73 
58 37 251 
7 7 31 
7 6 63 
94 35 255 
60 46 265 
10 8 45 
94 5| 169 
22 17 228 
78 24 

139 114 

398 400 
32 21 
22 40 

106 192 

447 314 | 
88 28 


Services, 
Profes- 
sions 
$152 $ 13 
227 24 
142 13 
424 53 
476 63 
4510 79 
304 30 
537 64 
128 13 
131 13 
379 57 
610 73 
156 15 
497 7\ 
255 40 
224 4) 
565 108 
999 247 
160 24 
194 34 
546 128 
142 245 
27) 4\ 


Retail 
Trade 


Business 
Volume 


$594 
615 
397 
2,267 
1,617 
2,170 
832 
1,659 
283 
356 
1.480 
1,851 
496 
2,241 
834 
1,260 
2,944 
6,343 
579 
486 
1,983 
7,514 
2,226 


Utilities Finance 
$ 28 $ 14 
31 25 
17 7 


72 29 


$1,989 $1,420 $9,129 $1,489 «$41,027 
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Aeriel view showing Aluminum Company of America's Roakdale Works. Aluvinum producing facilities, shown in left fore- 
ground, will have a capacity to produce 170,000,000 pounds of aluminum annually. Electric power, required in large quantities, 
will be generated in the power plant shown near the two stacks. 
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E VEN those who are familiar with industrial growth 
in Texas rarely appreciate fully the spectacular nature 
of this growth. 

The following tabulations illustrate: 


All Manufacturing 
$ million 
Region 1900 1939 1952 


Texas .. ; ‘ $ 119 $ 1,530 $ 10,047 
South ...... Sia 1,861 11,190 56,405 
U. S. R 13,010 56,843 256,056 


Percentage Gain in Manufacturing 
1900-1939 1900-1952 1939-1952 
Texas 1,186 8,342 556 
South 501 2.931 404 
U.S. 337 1,868 350 

Two important points are to be derived from the 
foregoing comparisons: 

Texas has achieved greater gains than either its 
own region as a whole or its nation as a whcie, in all 
periods of history that might be chosen for compara- 
tive purpose; 

Texas is continuing now to maintain this same lead- 
ership with respect to growth. 

Both considerations are important. 


The first shows that industrial growth in Texas 
has been steady and unceasing, a quality of growth 
that can be claimed by few, if any, other states. 

The second shows conclusively that initial and early 
growth does not represent a flash in the pan, but rather 
that there are underlying resources that assume me- 
thodical growth for as far in the future as man’s 
imagination may safely range. 

This second conclusion also makes easier complete 
analysis of the State’s industrial economics since it 


Region 
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permits the use of recent statistics to support growth 
data; and statistics improve in reliability as they ad- 
vance in recency. 

For the purpose at hand—to display at one time the 
current status of manufacturing and current rate of 
growth—the years 1949 and 1952 will be taken as 
criteria. 

The period embraced inclusively is one of intensive 
growth for all elements of United States industry and 
for all regions within the United States, and it is read- 
ily apparent from even cursory examination that 
Texas has been in the forefront of this phenomenal 
growth. 


Starting with Manufacturing in its entirety, it can 
be seen from the ensuing tabulation that Texas has 
continued in this most recent period to carry forward 
the leadership established in earlier years: 


All Manufacturing—1952 
Gain 


Active Persons Industry Output Over 
Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 


Texas 10.4 428 2,853 10,047 68 
South bet 78.7 3,707 16,982 56,405 45 
U.S. 312.8 16,844 91,151 256,056 36 


Texas manufacturing, for the past three years, has 
been virtually spinning across the industrial horizon, 
at a clip 50 per cent faster than that of the South, and 
almost twice as fast as that of the United States. 

Further important connotation can be derived from 
the next two tabulations which break Manufacturing 
down into its two major components—-Durable Goods 
and Nondurable Goods: 
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Durable Goods Manufacturing—1952 


Active Persons Industry Output 

Plants Engaged Income Value 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. 
Texas . . 49 201 1,063 2,569 
South . . ; 44.0 1,494 6,147 15,253 
U.S. , . Core 9 464 51,635 121,167 


Nondurable Goods Manufacturing—1952 

Gain 

Active Persons Industry Output Over 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 
Texas 5.5 227 Wed 7,478 64 
South 34.7 2,213 10,834 41,152 46 
O.S:.. ‘ 154.9 7,380 40,516 134,883 31 


With respect to Durables and Nondurables the 
South shows best progress in the latter, a traditional 
condition that has served the Region well in the devel- 
opment of natural resources, but at the same time has 
retarded diversification to a marked degree. 

Growth in the United States under current condi- 
tions leans strongly in the direction of Durable Goods. 
Most military accouterments fall within this category, 
and the present is a time when military requirements 
represent a major activating force upon industrial 
expansion. 

Texas, it will be noted, has broken with its Region 
in this one respect and not only follows the trend es- 
tablished by the Nation but even goes the Nation some 
better, increasing output of Durables by 83 per cent 
against the National average of 42 per cent. 

In a later tabulation it will be seen that a substantial 
part of this growth settles in the Aircraft division of 
Transportation Equipment, but for the present, orderly 
procedure will best result by taking up the manufac- 
turing groups, one by one, in the order in which they 
are officially classified. 

First in the list of Durable Goods is: 


Lumber Manufacture—1952 
Gain 
Active Persons Industry Output Over 
Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. 
Texas 7 31 135 250 
South 27.2 375 1,109 2,591 
U.S. SE £25 3,320 6,924 


Most observers are apt to think of Texas as a region 
of wide open spaces with little timber or foliage. 

While this is largely true of certain sections, there 
are others that exuberate with luxuriant growth. 

Large areas of the latter are concentrated in the 
eastern section of the State, and it is there that the 











Blast furnace tower of Lone Star Steel at Daingerfield. 
More than $100,100,000 is invested in this plant, supplied 
by Texas ore and fuel. 
substantial lumbering industry of Texas finds its main 

volume. 

It will doubtless be surprising to many that Texas 
ranks third among Southern states in lumber produc- 
tion, and sixth among the states of the Nation. 

In the second category of Durable Goods—Furniture 
Manufacturing—the share is more modest as may be 
noted from the following: 


Furniture Manufacture—1952 
Gain 
Active Persons Industry Output Over 
Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 


Texas , 5 11 46 109 108 
South 2.5 124 394 1,061 62 
U.S. 10.5 379 1,734 3,786 30 
Although volume in furniture manufacturing is still 
small considerable expansion is taking place in this 
industry, and growth is substantially ahead of that for 
the South or for the United States as a whole. This 
industry has practically doubled dollar value of out- 
put between 1949 and 1952, but in this connection it 
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Sketch of new plant for International Shoe Co. now under construction at Bryan. Synthetic rubber will be supplied by 
Texas plants. 
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must always be borne in mind that some 15 per cent 
must be deducted from industrial percentage gains by 
reason of price inflation. 

Next comes products of the Stone-Clay-Glass divi- 
sion of Manufacturing: 


Stone-Clay-Glass Manufacture—1952 Gain 

Active Persons Industry Cutput Over 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 
Texas : 5 15 88 181 105 
South 3.3 142 597 1,291 65 
U. S. 11.4 573 3,298 6,241 48 


In output of the foregoing products, great progress 
is being achieved. 

By far the major portion of output consists of hy- 
draulic cement which is being turned out in large vol- 
ume by a dozen large plants, each employing upwards 
of 100 workers. 

Gypsum products turned out by a half dozen volumi- 
nous plants take second place, rivaled sharply by 
plants turning out concrete products. These last are 
somewhat smaller in size and greater in number-—221 
in all. 

These are the major stone-clay-glass products but 
not the only ones. Also turned out in considerable vol- 
ume are glass containers, building products such as 
brick and tile, and asbestos products. 

Manufacture for the entire group has practically 
doubled in dollar value since 1949. 

Next in order comes an industry that is relatively 
new to large sections of the South, but one that has 
taken hold strongly during and since the last war. 


Primary Metals Manufacture—1952 Guin 


Active Persons Industry Output Over 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 
Texas a 20 203 466 28 
South 1.0 193 1,175 3,422 16 
U. S. i 6.5 1,370 7,259 22,584 33 


In Primary Metals Texas has bettered the record 
of the South, but along with most of its sister states 
in the Region has lagged behind the National rate of 
growth. 

Texas output is well diversified between iron and 
steel on the one hand, and nonferrous smelting on the 
other. 

Further substantial growth in both directions is 
indicated for the future. 

In Fabricated Metals, the next classified industry, 
Texas stands out in excellent relief: 


Fabricated Metals Manufacture—1952 


Active Persons Industry Output 
Plants Engaged Income Value 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. 


Texas att 5 18 122 250 
South : 2.4 127 735 1,498 
U.S. : 18.9 1,070 6,001 12,164 


Rate of growth is considerably ahead of that of 
either Region or Nation, and the State is displaying 
exceptional expansion in two departments of Fabri- 
cated Metals manufacture. 

These two are Ornamental Structural shapes and 
forms for the building trades, and Boiler Shop prod- 
ucts for industry in general. 

Ten large plants in the former category and seven 
in the latter, supplemented by over 180 smaller plants, 
account for 85 per cent of the industry’s total dollar 
value of production. 

The remaining 15 per cent consists of cutlery, tools, 
hardware, heating and plumbing equipment, stamping 
and polishing and finished wire products. 

In Machinery, the next category, the State is doing 
better than the Region but hardly as well as the United 
States average: 
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New plant for Spencer Chemical Co. at Orange. In this vicinity more than one half billion dollars is being spent in new 
chemical plants. 
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Machinery Manufacture—1952 Gain 


Active Persons Industry Output Over 
Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 
ey 35 241 413 38 
2.8 148 816 1,386 28 
22.2 1,721 11,164 21,735 55 


Farm equipment and oil drilling rigs constitute the 
lion’s share of this industry as might be expected, but 
growth that is now taking place is probably more 
rapid in the following less voluminous outputs: Cut- 
ting tools, jigs and fixtures, general industrial ma- 
chinery, and service and home appliances. 

As a whole the group has sustained a growth of 
little better than a third since 1949, including about 
15 per cent due to increase of the price level. 

In Electrical Machinery, Texas shows to much bet- 
ter advantage. 

This is an industry in which progress has been rapid, 
both in the United States as a whole and in the South. 

Expansion, on a percentage basis, has been about on 
a par in both. Texas, however, has been consistently 
exceeding gains made by both the South and United 
States, as may be seen from the following tabulation: 


Electrical Machinery Manufacture—1952 (,,;, 


Active Persons Industry Output Over 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 
Texas . of 3 10 22 83 
South a 4 92 361 728 52 
U.S. . : 5.4 1,058 6,066 12,710 53 


By far the largest proportion of gain in Texas has 
been in output of storage batteries, but expansion is 
also taking place in a small way in Electrical Control 
Apparatus, and Communication Equipment. 

When evaluating growth in this industry it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that volume is still small in 
Texas as in most of the South, and percentage gains 
may appear misleading. In dollar value of output there 
is still room for wide expansion before either Texas 
or the South can be able to say they are reaping their 
full share. 

A different story is observable, however, in the next 
official industry group—Transportation Equipment: 


Transportation Equip. Manufacture—1952 ;,,;, 

Active Persons Industry Output Over 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 
Texas 2 62 199 822 260 
South ee 240 77\ 2,804 100 
We Bhindi 6.0 1,688 8,710 26,745 44 


During World War II, Texas, along with other states 
in the South, was a prime producer of military and 
commercial aircraft. 

With the cessation of hostilities, this industry reced- 
ed rapidly from its thitherto high economic rank. 

Although production during the war period was con- 
siderably beclouded by secrecy, it is estimated that 
production of aircraft in Texas in 1945 amounted to 
approximately $400 million in value. 

In today’s dollars that would be equivalent to almost 
$800 million. 

By 1949, production had tapered down to $228 mil- 
lion; and then, starting with hostilities in Korea, began 
a swift climb. 
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Hydro-blast cleaning installations at Ohmstede Machine 
Works, are used to clean the many heat exchangers used 


by the chemical industries along the Gulf Coast. 
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Steel drums made by United States Steel Products Co. at 


Beaumont, for shipment of oil refinery products. 








New $7,000,000 plant of Texas City Chemicals, Inc.. 


Texas City. 


at. 
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Section of San Antonio Machine & Supply Co’s. iron 
foundry. 


Production now is higher than ever, indicating that 
a major portion of the Nation's defense air arm is be- 
ing molded in the reactivated plants of Texas. Growth 
of the industry there far outstrips that of the South or 
United States in entirety. 

The two remaining Durable groups — Instruments, 
and Miscellaneous Manufacture——continue to be minor 
industries in Texas: 


Instrument Manufacture—1952 

Gain 

Active Persons Industry Output Over 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 
Texas 4 2 4 14 100 
South 3 15 55 145 74 
U.S. ey 309 1,566 2,958 34 


Misc. Manufacturing—1952 


Gain 

Active Persons Industry Output Over 

Planta Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil, $ mil. % 
Texas 5 4 15 42 100 
South 2.8 38 134 327 53 
U. S. 21.6 47\ 2,517 5,320 44 


Instruments manufactured in Texas consist of a 
fairly wide variety, taking in mechanical measuring 








Creosoting ties and timbers at plant of Koppers Co. at 
Texarkana, 


One of the country’s top builders of tugs and barges, 
Levington Shipbuilding Co. at Orange. 


devices of various types, medical instruments and 
equipment, and photographic equipment of fairly wide 
range. 

And, the industry, although small in scope, practical- 
ly doubled in dollar value between 1949 and 1952, in- 
dicating strong future potentiality. 

Among the miscellaneous manufactures made in 
Texas, advertising signs take first place, with real 
(precious stone) jewelry second. Fastest growing, 
however, is the division devoted to producing plastic 
articles and materials. 

Great opportunity still exists in the Miscellaneous 
branch of Manufacturing, and this is true not only of 
Texas but of the entire South. 

Returning now momentarily to the Nondurable 
Goods table at the beginning of the article, it will be 
remembered that both Texas and the South at large 
show to excellent advantage when compared with Na- 
tional averages. Here again, however, Texas is found 
to be far in the lead of its sister Southern states. 

First in the classified list of Nondurables is Food 
Manufacturing, an enterprise important in all states, 
and Texas is no exception. 

Food ranks second among all manufacturing groups 
in Texas, exceeded in dollar volume of products only 


A portion of plant A of the Dow Chemical Co’s. Texas 
Division at Freeport. 
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Unit crane of Eastern Iron & Metal Co. unloading steel 
plate at its Sherman warehouse. 


by Petroleum-Coal Products in which Texas is a rec- 
ognized National leader. 


Food Manufacture—1952 
Gain 


Active Persons Industry Output Over 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 
Texas 22 66 389 2,136 70 
South 12.5 436 2,160 10,865 42 
U.S. 41.1 1,715 8,941 45.019 27 


In dollar value of Manufactured Food, Texas ranks 
first in the South and fifth in the Nation, led only by 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and California. 

In recent growth Texas is ahead of all states, and 
far ahead of the Southern and National averages. 

As might be expected from production of raw mate- 
rials, principal components of the State’s food output 
consist of meat and grain, and with respect to the lat- 
ter Rice cleaning and polishing constitutes a major 
portion. 

Also important are Dairy products, Canning, Bakery 
products and Beverages. 

Next among classified industries comes Tobacco 
manufacture, and the State’s output and rank is so low 
in this industry division, and rightfully so, that com- 
ment other than the following tabulation will be 
omitted. 








Reduction plant of Reynolds Metals Co. at Corpus Christi 
has annual capacity of 150 million pounds. 
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I.D. Propane Pressure Vessel entering stress relieving 
furnace at Bethlehem Steel Co’s. Beaumont Yard. 


Tobacco Manufacture—1952 

Gain 

Active Persons Industry Output Over 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 
Texas — - - 5 66 
South 4 96 360 3,204 75 
U.S... '2 126 57\ 3,715 48 


Textiles, next in order, and highly prominent in a 
number of Southern states are only nominally impor- 
tant in Texas: 


Textile Manufacture—1952 
Gain 


Active Persons Industry Output Over 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. %o 
Texas y 10 55 136 ql 
South 2.7 675 2,623 8,037 39 
U.S. 10.3 | 263 6,114 14,035 35 


Although low in output value, the Textile industry 
is expanding rapidly, and with the opening of several 
important woolen mills, may be expected to expand 
even more swiftly in coming years. Right now, cotton 
and rayon fabrics constitute 75 per cent of production. 

The Apparel manufacturing industry, apparently at 
a standstill in the Nation, is displaying lively activity 
in Texas and other Southern states: 


4,000 foot-long building of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. at Fort Worth. 











Another of the big industries at Orange is DuPont’s huge operation. Built in 1946, its facilities are already being expanded. 


Apparel Manufacture—1952 

Gain 

Active Persons Industry Output Over 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 
Texas 5 28 87 325 108 
South 3.5 281 774 2,472 52 
U.S. 23.6 1,255 3,653 9,860 00 


Men’s and Boys’ furnishings have traditionally made 
up the bulk of dollar value of production in Texas, but 
since the last war there is revealed a strong trend 
toward Women’s and Children’s apparel, and it is in 
this latter direction that growth is most rapid at 
present. 

There are now twelve factories in the State employ- 
ing upward of 100 employees, some of these with far 
upward of this number, devoted to production of 
Women’s and Children’s clothes and they are turning 
out products valued at nearly $80 million, representing 
a sizable gain over the $55 million of 1949. 

When it comes to Pulp-Paper products, next on the 
list, Texas is found to be making exceptional progress. 
Among outstanding additions in recent years is an im- 
portant newsprint mill, one of the few to be found in 
the South. Other important production occurs in the 
field of paper and cardboard containers. 


Pulp-Paper Manufacture—1952 


Active Persons Industry Output 

Plants Engaged Income Value 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. 
Texas ..- a 7 50 178 
South 9 127 754 2,355 
VU. S. 5.8 542 3,255 8,939 


The Texas Eastman Plant at Longview. 


In Printing & Publishing, next classified industry, 
the State continues its consistent record of outstanding 
growth: 

Printing & Publishing—1952 — 


Active Persons Industry Output Over 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 
Texas ‘ 1.9 22 144 293 97 
South ree 141 747 1,465 40 
U.S. es .« Ste 789 4,475 8,315 24 


Chief output (and also growth) in this industry is 
divided between Newspaper publishing and Commer- 
cial printing. 

In both realms the State is far ahead of Regional 
and National growth. And, in addition possesses im- 
portant segments of Periodical and Book publishing 
which substantially augment the dollar value of 
production. 

Now come two industries that are very important 
insofar as comparison of Texas with other regions is 
concerned. These two are Chemicals and Petroleum- 
Coal Products. 

Closely related as they are in Texas, these industries 
when combined form a total for Texas that is surpassed 
by only one or two single industries in other states. 
Taken separately, they stand as follows: 


Chemical Manufacture—1952 iis 


Active Persons Industry Output Over 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 
Texas 5 42 401 1,166 81 
South 3.2 277 1,915 6,014 4| 
U.S. 12.4 194 6,412 18,766 41 


Texas ranks first among Southern states in value of 
Chemical products, and fifth in the Nation. 

Principal products are Industrial chemicals, in the 
production of which 34 huge factories are now en- 
gaged. 

Three of these plants are in Brazoria County, one is 
in Cameron County, one is in Carson County, two are 
in Dallas County, two are in Galveston County, ten are 
in Harris County, one in Harrison County, three in 
Hutchinson County, two in Jefferson County, one in 
McLennan County, one in Moore County, two in Nueces 
County, one in Orange County, three in Tarrant 
County, one in Van Zandt County. 

In addition to these 34 large plants, over 400 small 
and medium size operations are at work turning out a 
wide variety of other types of chemical products such 
as drugs, soaps, paints, fertilizers and oils; 
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And now comes Texas’ leading manufacturing in- 
dustry: 


Petroleum-Coal Products—1952 
Gain 


Active Persons Industry Output Over 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 
ee 2 49 647 3,179 47 
4 95 1,142 5,521 41 
1.5 268 3,699 17,586 62 


There is no question about Texas leadership in this 
manufacturing group. Among other states, only Penn- 
sylvania and California come any where close and 
value of products in Texas is at least 25 per cent great- 
er than in either of the other two, which by the way, 
are very close competitors, running neck and neck in 
output. 

In Texas, as in California, by far the major portion 
of this industry consists of petroleum refining. In 
Pennsylvania a large segment is given over to produc- 
tion of Coke, to be used in that state’s enormous steel- 
making capacity. 

In Texas, 42 enormous petroleum processing plants 
turn out products annually worth over $3 billion. In 
addition to these there are also a number of smaller 
plants devoted principally to production of paving and 
roofing materials. 

Larger plants are located in the following counties: 

Bexar, 1; Brazoria, 1; Dallas, 3; El Paso, 1; Galves- 
ton, 3; Harris, 7; Howard, 1; Hutchinson, 2; Jefferson, 
9; Mitchell, 1; Morris, 1; Nolan, 1; Nueces, 2; Potter, 
1; Tarrant, 6; Throckmorton, 1; Wichita, 1. 

The two remaining manufacturing groups, Rubber 
and Leather, have, thus far, failed to attain major 
proportions in Texas. 

Growth in both, however is at a record rate, sur- 
passing South and Nation, and most other states as 
well. If present expansion continues unlessened, and 
there appears no reason why it should not, eventual 
importance awaits both industries. 


Plant of Celanese Corp. of America at Bishop produces a wide range of petro-chemicals from butane and 
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Rubber Manufacture—1952 


Active Persons Industry Output 

Plants Engaged Income Value 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. 
FORMER osc ines — os 9 30 
South : - 8 103 320 
U.S. ae 1.4 257 2,212 5,425 


Leather Manufacture—1952 


Active Persons Industry Output 

Plants Engaged Income Value 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 
Texas .... _ 3 9 30 100 
South ...... 6 67 256 899 4\ 
U.S. Reps ge 371 1,184 3,223 00 


The foregoing completes the summarization of 
Texas Manufacturing, by industry groups. 

As a whole, the summary discloses that manufactur- 
ing has embarked upon a course of widespread diversi- 
fication, with emphasis perhaps on the metal indus- 
tries. At the same time it is easily apparent that tradi- 
tional industries such as Petroleum Products, Chem- 
icals and Foods still rank first in the State’s industrial 
economy, and are so firmly entrenched that it seems 
unlikely that they can ever be displaced by new types 
of industry—at least during the present generation. 

Thus far attention has been directed toward the 
State’s manufacturing status vis-a-vis the South and 
the United States. 

There are also a number of interesting considera- 
tions to be observed in relationships and distribution 
within the State itself. 

Most impressive of these considerations is, perhaps, 
the fact that 85 per cent of all manufacturing output 
takes place within the Metropolitan Areas of the State, 
these areas numbering thirty and taking in all cities 
with population of 20,000 or more persons. 

The remaining 15 per cent is scattered between 107 
smaller towns and a vast number of rural settlements. 

Taking up the thirty metropolitan centers in order 
of their manufacturing output: 


propane, 

















San Antonio plant of Alamo Iron Works, which specializes in reinforcing and structural steel fabrication. 


Houston—Harris County 


This area is not only the manufacturing leader in 
Texas but is also one of the chief manufacturing 
centers in the South and in the United States. 

Manufacturing accounts for 28 per cent of all busi- 
ness volume, and 43 per cent of the $2.1 billion of 
manufacturing output takes place within the municipal 
limits of the City itself. 

Leading manufactures are Petroleum Products, 
Chemicals and Foods, followed by a list of other manu- 
factures that is very widely diversified. 


Beaumont-Port Arthur—Jefferson County 


This two-city area has been one of the fastest grow- 
ing communities of the entire United States. 

Tremendous growth since prewar days is attribut- 
able in part to establishments of Gulf Texas Co., U. S. 
Steel Corp., Koppers Chemical Co., and Jefferson 
Chemical Co. i 

Of the $1.5 billion of annual manufacturing output, 
$63 million takes place within the city limits of Beau- 
mont, $378 million within the city limits of Port 
Arthur, and the remainder in the county environs con- 
tiguous to the two cities. 

Leading products are Chemicals, Petroleum Prod- 
ucts and Transportation Equipment. 


Dallas—Dallas County 


An outstanding proportion of this Area’s manufac- 
turing output is to be found within the city limits of 
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Dallas. The City itself accounts for 85 per cent of total 
area production. 

Output for the Area totals annually $1.1 billion, for 
the City proper, $947 million. 

Aircraft production is the leader, well supported by 
Metal Products and Food Products. Aside from air- 
craft, probably the most swiftly growing industry is 
manufacture of Apparel. This industry is growing 
very fast. 


Fort Worth—Tarrant County 


Very close neighbor of Dallas, with municipal limits 
almost within arms’ reach, this Area is very similar 
to the one preceding. 

Here again the City itself enjoys a preponderant pro- 
portion of community manufacturing, with about 90 
per cent taking place within municipal limits. 

Value of manufactured products for the Area in 
1952 totaled $910 million; Fort Worth’s share was 
$824 million. 

As in the case of Dallas, Aircraft is the Area’s larg- 
est and most rapidly growing industry. 


Galveston—Galveston County 


Situated as it is, on an island, two miles off shore, 
the City of Galveston has relied chiefly on county terri- 
tory for the building of its manufacturing realm. 

Output value in 1952 totaled $754 for the Area, with 
$224 million within City limits. 

Leading industries include Petroleum Products, 
Chemicals, Transportation Equipment, Metal Prod- 
ucts, Food, Wood Products, Stone-Clay-Glass Products 
and Leather Products. 
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Fort Worth Steel and Machinery Company at Fort Worth, specializes in the manufacture of power transmission and conveyor 
equipment. 


This Community prides itself chiefly upon recent 
growth of its Apparel manufacturing. 

Other leading industries are Metal Products, Pe- 
troleum Products, Leather, Food, Stone-Clay-Glass, 
Wood Products and Chemicals. 

Total value of manufacturing in 1952 for the Area 
was $545 million, of which the City proper enjoyed the 
large proportion of 81 per cent. 


San Antonio—Bexar County 


San Antonio is another city which has gone far 
toward concentrating industrial activity within mu- 
nicipal boundaries. The City’s proportion of county 
manufacturing output is 91 per cent, the highest pro- 
portion for any Texas city of over 100,000 population. 

Principal manufactured products of the Area are 
Food, Apparel, Stone-Clay-Glass, Metal Products, 
Wood Products, Leather Products, Chemicals, Pulp- 
Paper Products, Transportation Equipment, and Pe- 
troleum Products. 

Area value of products in 1952 was $294 million, with 
$269 million taking place within city limits. 


Corpus Christi—-Nueces County 


Leading products of this growing community are 
Chemicals, Pulp-Paper Products, Stone-Clay-Glass, 
and Food Products. 





In 1952, dollar value of manufactured products 
totaled $274 million for the County, $164 million for 
the City. 


The City’s ratio to total County production is 60 per 
cent. 


The eight foregoing areas are those in the State 
with annual manufacturing output of one hundred mil- 
lion dollars or more. The remaining metropolitan 
centers, 22 in all, are presented in tabular form, as 
follows: 


1952 Yo in 
Mfg. Output City 
City County $ mil. Limits 


Sherman Grayson $181 43 
Waco McLennan 128 40 
Wichita Falls Wichita 112 81 
Orange .. Orange 83 85 
Amarillo . Potter 76 80 
Tyler Smith 63 70 
Longview Gregg él 16 
Lubbock Lubbock 55 74 
Brownsville- 

Harlingen Cameron 54 51 
McAllen Hidalgo 49 20 
Austin Travis 37 83 
Texarkana Bowie 33 5I 
Marshall Harrison 32 59 
Abilene Taylor 24 91 
Paris Lamar 23 91 
Denton Denton 23 87 
Temple Bell 14 85 
Odessa Ector 13 92 
Laredo .Webb 80 
Brownwood Brown 97 


Midland Midland 50 


At left—Layne & Bowler pump installed at South Texas plant. Above—Syn- 
thetic organic chemicals are made from petroleum gases at plant of Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals Co., a division of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
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“King Cotton” grows in great profusion in the Rio Grande Valley. This land yields close to a bale and a half per acre. 


AGRICULTURE 


Tue old quip, “If you don’t like the weather, wait a 
few minutes,” has taxed even the patience of many a 
Texan during the four years some of them have been 
waiting for enough continuous moisture to break the 
drouth. The dry weather has materially influenced the 
state’s great agricultural industry but despite the 
drouth, production has been high. 

The state produces and sells some 136 different crops. 
No other state has a wider range of climatic conditions 
nor a greater diversity of agricultural production. The 
growing season varies from 180 days in the upper part 
of the state to 320 or more in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley. Rainfall varies from near 60 inches annually 
on the Louisiana border to less than 10 inches in far 
West Texas. Texas leads the nation in cotton, grain 
sorghum and pecan production as well as in several 
minor crops. 

The number of farms, shown by the 1950 Federal 
Census, was 331,567 and the farm population totaled 
1,292,267. The total value of farms including land 
and buildings was $6,720,531,523, and all lands in farms 
totaled 145,389,014 acres for an average of 438.5 acres 
per farm. Crop land harvested was 28,107,865 acres 
although a total of 37,970,210 acres were available for 
crops. 

The total value of crops produced in Texas in 1952 
was $1,321,053,000. Cotton is the major cash crop for 
the state and the 1952 income from cotton and cotton- 
seed totaled $778,741,000. The crop is produced in all 
except about 30 of the state’s 254 counties. The heav- 
iest producing area at present is centered around Lub- 
bock on the South Plains. Production in this section, 
as is the case in others, is highly mechanized. 

Despite one of the worst droughts in history, the 
1953 crop production record is expected to be an im- 
pressive one. The cotton crop is now estimated at 
4,050,000 bales. The per acre yield at 217 pounds 
which is far above the average of 170 pounds per acre 
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for the period from 1939 to 1948. Other crop yields 
have been reduced as a result of the dry, hot weather 
but as has been the case in the past, some sections of 
the state always turn up with outstanding production 
records. It must be remembered that Texas includes 
approximately one-tenth of the land area of the con- 
tinental United States. It is about equal in size to the 
combined areas of Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina and Virginia. Brewster, its 
largest county, is about six times the size of Rhode 
Island. It is, therefore, seldom that a drought covers 
the entire state at the same time. 

The Panhandle area produces approximately 70 per 
cent of the state’s wheat. The hard winter type of 
wheat is produced and because of its quality most of 
it is used by commercial bakers. The average annual 
production, 1937-46, for the state was in excess of 45.6 
million bushels. The 1947 crop totaled more than 124 
million bushels and the 1952 crop 34,626,000 bushels. 

Texas produces about one-half of the nation’s grain 
sorghums. In 1952 the production reached 48,236,000 
bushels and was grown on 2,682,000 acres. No Texas 
crop has risen in economic importance faster during 
the past 15 years than has grain sorghums. This has 
been due to the introduction of drought, insect and dis- 
ease resistant and combine varieties, and its adaptabil- 
ity for industrial use. The Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has been responsible for the development 
of most improved varieties; the notable exception, 
Martin’s milo. The crop is produced in every section 
of the state and in even more counties than is cotton. 

Another major development in the field of agronomy 
is the production of forage and seed from legume crops. 
These crops are also widely used in soil improvement 
programs. In 1943 only 169,242 acres of winter legumes 
were plowed under while in 1950 the figure was just 
under two million acres. Dry weather has reduced 


plantings during the past three years. Seed produc- 
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tion in 1952 from vetch, alfalfa, crimson clover and 
sweetclover totaled approximately 21 million pounds. 
The yields of crops following fertilized legumes have 
generally been increased by varying amounts up to 
50 per cent and too, the organic matter returned to the 
soil aids in making the soil more drouth resistant. 

Rice is a major crop in Gulf Coastal Prairie section. 
The acreage for 1952 was 552,000 and the production 
reached 13,662,000 sacks of 100 pounds each. Rice 
driers and the use of combines for harvesting has revo- 
lutionized the rice growing industry. 

Corn production is important especially in the 
Blackland area of the state. In 1952, 2,232,000 acres 
were harvested and the total production was 41,292,- 
000 bushels. The use of corn hybrids has increased 
rapidly since the introduction of the first Texas corn 
hybrid in 1941. That year only about one per cent of 
the corn acreage was planted to hybrids, the total now 
is past 75 per cent. The use of Texas corn hybrids and 
fertilizers and legumes in rotation are helping to boost 
corn yields in the state. 

Other crops that are of considerable economic im- 
portance to the state are oats, barley, rye, flax, hay, 
peanuts, broomcorn, roses and the fruit and vegetable 
crops. Texas ships from 50,000 to 80.000 carloads of 
fruit and vegetable crops each year. The principal pro- 
ducing areas are the Lower Rio Grande Valley, Winter 
Garden, East Texas and of late the South Plains. Prin- 
cipal crops are Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, 
spinach, blackeye peas, cabbage, carrots, beans and 
peas, peppers, beets and lettuce. Vegetables were pro- 
duced in 1952 from 352,000 acres. 


With the exception of citrus and pecans, Texas has 
not exploited its fruits and nut crop potential. Water- 
melon and cantaloupes are important crops in many 
areas of the state and shipments are made to all sec- 
tions of the nation. The citrus crop has suffered heav- 
ily from disastrous freezes during the past winters, but 
new plantings are being made of the better varieties. 
Production will also be aided when irrigation improve- 
ments, now being made, are completed. These im- 
provements include the supplying of additional water 
by the Falcon reservoir on the Rio Grande. Other 
fruits include peaches, apples, pears, grapes, plums and 
berries. 

Nurserymen of East Texas propagate more than 
sixty per cent of the garden rose bushes produced in 
the United States today. Most of Texas’ ten to twenty 
million plants are grown within a fifty-mile radius of 
Tyler. 

Fifty years ago the total income from agriculture in 
Texas was little more than a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars, by 1949 it nad reached almost 21% billion dollars. 
During this same period, the nation’s average produc- 
tion per farm worker has increased two and one-half 
times. How then have Texans been able to make this 
phenomenal increase? 

The widespread use of machinery and the use of 
scientific information obtained from the results of work 
done by the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
and carried to every corner of the state by the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service workers in the form of demon- 
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Rice being harvested on the Texas Gulf Coast. Houston 
is the center of the rich rice belt. 
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Producers Grain Corp. elevators in background, Farmers 
Co-op Compress, foreground. 











Nursery of CO-Operative Rose Growers. Tyler is rose 
growing center of nation. 
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Rice on way to drier. Texas rice 


strations have been the keys to this record of progress. 

The demonstration method of teaching got its start 
in Texas when Dr. Seaman A. Knapp came to Kaufman 
county in 1903 and set up the first of his demonstrations 
to fight the boll weevil. The Experiment Station with 
its far-flung system of substations and field labora- 
tories makes a special effort to keep in direct touch 
with problems that can only be solved through re- 


2,000,000 bushel grain elevator at port terminal at Corpus 
Christi. 








Harvesting sweet onions in the Upper Rio Grande Valley, 
source of many fruits and vegetables. 


Mechanical Cotton Harvester in West 
ranks high in quality. Texas, 





Overhead irrigation. Water comes 
from Falcon Dam in Texas Valley. 


search. A recent example is the work done at the Spur 
Station on controlling mesquite or the new grain 
sorghum varieties developed at the Lubbock and Chilli- 
cothe Stations. Extension personnel carry the results 
of the research findings to the farm and ranch families 
of the state. Both of these great organizations are a 
part of the Texas A. and M. College System. 

Irrigation has played a very important part in mak- 
ing possible higher yields and increased incomes. Some 
4! million acres in the state are now irrigated. More 
than 28,000 irrigation wells provide water, most are 
in the South Plains and lower Panhandle counties, for 
cotton, grain, grain sorghum, wheat, alfalfa and pas- 
ture crops. More than 250,000 tractors provide the 
power needed to handle the equipment required for 
the agricultural production job in Texas. 

The entomologists have contributed their share to 
the increased production. In 1952, 71,080,908 pounds 
of dust and 3,228,142 gallons of spray insecticides were 
used in the state in the fight against insects. More than 
four million acres of cotton were treated. An estimated 
saving to the cotton farmers of the state of $10,000,000 
was the final result of this program. Similar insect con- 
trol programs for other crops are also being conducted 
with good results. 

The use of fertilizers has been another contributing 
factor to the increased production. Over 100 times as 
much anhydrous ammonia was sold this spring (1953) 
as in the same period of 1950. Sales of ammonium sul- 
phate were six times greater than for the same period 
3-years earlier. Sales of superphosphates were lower. 
During the first six months of 1953, 367,080 tons of all 
types of fertilizers were sold in the state. 

The soils testing laboratory operated by the Exten- 
sion Service is providing farmers and others with in- 
formation that is helping them to solve many soils and 
fertilizer needs problems. During the past 12-months, 
some 8,000 soil samples have been analyzed and recom- 
mendations made. 

The further application of research results to prac- 
tical every day farming will make possible a continued 
progressive agricultural production for the state. Op- 
portunities are many for those who are interested in 
becoming a part of the agricultural industry in Texas. 
Markets are expanding and processing plants are 
needed in many sections for the proper handling, 
processing and packaging of agricultural commodities. 
Such facilities will tend to make the industry even 
more stable and prosperous in the future. 
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Madisonville in the heart of East Texas is the center of the b eef and dairy cattle industry. Great stress is put upon pasture 
improvement and a cow to the acre is not uncommon where better practices have been followed. 


LIVESTOCK 


Livestock and poultry numbers on Texas farms 
and ranches on January 1, 1953, according to estimates 
by the United States Department of Agriculture have 
been curtailed (some classes rather drastically) dur- 
ing the last two years as a result of the most severe 
drought within the memories of those engaged in live- 
stock production in the State at this time. All cattle 
numbers remained the same as a year ago (1952) while 
turkeys increased 12 per cent. Other classes of livestock 
and poultry were down. Sheep numbers declined 10 per 
cent, goats 8 per cent, hogs 32 per cent. Chickens and 
horses declined 11 per cent, each, while mules were 
down 7 per cent from January 1952. The reduced num- 
bers of livestock and poultry, with their much lower 
values per head lowered the total value of all livestock 
more than a third to $957,275,000 on January 1, 1953, 
from the $1,512,460,000 total value of one year ago. 
The year 1952, due largely to the drought, was a diffi- 
cult one for a large number of the Texas livestock pro- 
ducers. Feed production over most of the state was 
very much reduced while in western and southern 
parts the ranges were almost devoid of grazing during 
most of 1952. 

All cattle and calves on Texas farms and ranches, 
January 1, 1953, according to U.S.D.A. estimates num- 
bered 8,853,000 head, the same as a year earlier and 
still 3 per cent above the 1942-51 average. Shortage of 
grazing during the late summer and fall (1952) forced 
drastic liquidation of cattle over the western half of 
Texas, much of such reduction, however, was offset by 
a further expansion of cattle in the eastern and south- 
eastern portions of Texas. Total cows estimated at 
4,954,000 head was 4 per cent higher than January 1, 
1952 and only slightly below the record high of 5,018,- 
000 cows on farms and ranches in January 1945. This 
larger number of cows reflects the greatly increased 
number of heifer calves retained on farms and ranches 
two years back, and which have now been moved into 
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the breeding herds. Inventory value of all cattle on 
Texas farms and ranches was $832,182,000 or 36 per 
cent below the January 1, 1952 valuation. Average 
value per head (all cattle) on January 1, 1953, was 
$94, compared with $147 a year earlier and a $75.90 
average of years 1942-51. 

Milk cow numbers January 1, 1953, were estimated 
by the United States Department of Agriculture at 
1,085,000 head, a three per cent increase over the 
previous year. Total farm milk income in Texas dur- 
ing 1951 was around $136,640,000. 

Texas ranks 5th in dairy cattle numbers, being ex- 
celled in this respect by Wisconsin, Minnesota, New 
York, and Iowa. Major dairy cattle breeds in Texas are 
Jersey and Holsteins, with the former standing first 
in point of number. Holsteins, however, are increasing 
rapidly both in number and popularity. Other dairy 
breeds of importance in the state include the Guernsey, 
Brown-Swiss, Ayrshire, and milking Shorthorn. 

Stock sheep numbers in Texas January 1, 1953, were 
estimated at 5,464,000 head or 10 per cent below the 
number on hand a year earlier. The marked decline in 
sheep numbers was due to the critical drought condi- 
tions over the Edwards Plateau and Trans-Pecos areas 
where most of the ranges failed to supply adequate 
grazing during a great portion of the last two years. 

All stock sheep January 1, 1953 had a total value 
of $55,733,000 or less than half of the dollar value of 
a year earlier. The average value per head, January 
1, 1953, was $10.20 compared with $18.60 one year 
previous and $10.40 for 1942-51 average. 

The sheep range industry in Texas is concertrated 
largely in the Edwards Plateau and the Trans-Pecos 
areas where the fine wool breeds are predominant. 

Texas range lambs are disposed of largely to feeders. 
Due to their hardness and excellent feeding qualities, 
the good to choice kinds are usually in extremely 
popular demand. 





Wool production in Texas in 1952 was 46,277,000 
pounds, unscoured basis with an average valuation of 
58 cents per pound and a total of $26,841,000. For the 
year 1951 Texas production totaled 48,712,000 pounds, 
with an average selling value of 99 cents per pound 
grease basis. Average fleece weight 1952 was 7.7 
pounds. 

The leading counties in sheep numbers (1950 census) 
were: Val Verde, 600,885 head; Crockett, 448,715 head; 
Terrell, 347,695 head; and Pecos, with 341,659. 

Texas goat numbers decreased 8 per cent in 1952 to 
1,890,000 head, the lowest number since records were 
started by U.S.D.A. in 1920. This number compares 
with 2,054,000 head in Texas January 1, 1952, and the 
peak number of 3,465,000 head on hand ten years 
earlier. The major factor influencing the recent decline 
in goat numbers in Texas has been the severe drouth 
of 1951 and 1952. On January 1, 1953, Texas goats had 
a total value of $12,096,000, and a per head value of 
$6.40 compared to $8.60 one year previous. 

Leading angora goat producing counties, 1950 census 
figures, were: Edwards 223,677 head; Val Verde 110,- 
097; Kimble, 105,489; and Uvalde 100,124. 

Mohair produced in Texas, 1952 totaled 11,561,000 
pounds with an average value of 98 cents per pound. 
In 1951 production totaled 12,280,000 pounds which 
had an average selling value of $1.19 per pound. Aver- 
age fleece weight 1952 was 5.3 pounds. 

Hog production has been curtailed drastically in all 
parts of Texas during the past two years (1951-52) on 
account of the severe drought which has extended over 
a large portion of the state. Green forage and grain 
crops became drasticaliy reduced during those two 
years. On January 1, 1953, hog numbers on Texas 
farms according to estimates by the U.S.D.A. were 
placed at 1,119,000 head. This figure was 32 per cent 
below the number reported one year earlier and 45 
per cent below the 1942-51 average. The January 1, 
1953, average per head value was $17.80 compared 
with $21.60 one year earlier, and $20.40 the previous 
10 year average. 
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Texas ranked sixth, January 1, 1953, among all 
states, in all chickens with 20,455,000 birds. This figure 
was 11 per cent below that of one year earlier and 
about one third less than the 1942-51 average. The 
January 1, 1953, value of chickens on Texas farms was 
$22,500,000 as compared to $27,590,000 one year 
earlier. 

Valuation per bird this year (January 1) was $1.10 
as contrasted to $1.20 one year previous and $1.06 as 
the 1942-51 average. 

According to the Agricultural Extension Service, in- 
come received from poultry and poultry products in 
Texas during 1951 was: 

Eggs $96,871,000 54.7 per cent of income 

Broilers 42343,000 239 “ “ « #« 


Turkeys 18,124,000 102 “ “ “ m 
Other Farm Chickens 19,826,000 11.2 “ “ we 


Average number of eggs produced per hen, in Texas 
in 1951 was 153, compared with a national average of 
175 per bird. Recent increase in production of broilers 
in Texas has been rapid. In 1940 broilers totaled 6,000,- 
000 birds while by 1951 the number had risen to 54,945,- 
000. Turkeys on Texas farms January 1, 1953 were 
estimated at 615,000, compared with 549,000 birds one 
year earlier. Value per bird in January of this year 
was $5 compared with $5.80 one year earlier, and $4.74 
as the 1942-51 average. 

Although Texas is quite generally regarded in range 
beef cattle and sheep circles primarily as a breeding 
ground, appreciable numbers of cattle, sheep, and hogs 
are finished in Texas feed lots. 

Since the establishment of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station in 1888 research scientists have 
contributed much to the agriculture of this state. 

Significant changes in Texas Agricultural industries 
have taken place within the past 25 years. Included 
among them are greater livestock and crop diversifica- 
tion, a change over from predominant cotton produc- 
tion to stock farming by many farmers. These factors 
have led to a more balanced and economical farm pro- 
gram in Texas. 
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Texas’ early growth was based on livestock and agriculture. This is part of the giant Fort Worth stockyards and two of the 
large packing plants there. 
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Ten million dollar all-electric lumber plant being built by the Kirby Lumber Co. at Silsbee. Eighteen buildings, ten miles 
of railroad trackage are included in the project. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


L_umpeninc early became an important industry in 
the timbered lands of Eastern Texas. Prior to the rail- 
road era, lumber was hauled long distances by wagon 
into the prairie lands of Central Texas; and with the 
coming of railroads a wide market for lumber was 
rapidly established as the productive, but timberless 
prairies and plains were settled. The forests of the 
Lake States had been pretty well cut over by 1890 
and the lumber industry in the form of large scale 
enterprises migrated Southward and to the Pacific 
Northwest. This Southern migration accentuated the 
already established Southern lumber industry particu- 
larly in Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana. 

In Texas heaviest production of lumber had been 
achieved prior to 1910; since then the output of lum- 
ber production in the State has steadily declined. How- 
ever, paralleling the earlier southward migration of 
the lumber industry, there has now occurred a sub- 
stantial migration of the pulp and paper industry into 
the Gulf States. Wood products other than lumber 
have been developed in several places in the State to 
a position of more than local importance—such as the 
manufacture of furniture, the making of cross-ties, 
telegraph and telephone poles, piling materials and 
the like. 

In connection with the production of ties, poles and 
piling, a substantial development of the creosoting 
industry has grown up along the Gulf Coast particu- 
larly at Houston and Beaumont. 

‘Still another wood products industry in Texas has 
to do with the utilization of the extensive cedar wood- 
lands which characterize the broken, limestone hill 
country of the Eastern portion of the Edwards Plateau 
from Uvalde to Austin. The cedar brakes also extend 
northward from the Colorado, following the limestone 
area to Lampassas and Palo Pinto. 

For years these cedar brakes have supplied vast 
numbers of fence posts for ranch lands in Western 
Texas. In places the production of charcoal in the past 
has been of local importance. Cedar oil used for a 
variety of purposes can be produced from these trees. 
Texas has one of the largest if not the largest con- 
tinuous areas of cedar woodland in the United States. 
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Pulp and Paper. The history of the pulp and paper 
industry in Texas occupies a peculiar niche in the 
development of Kraft paper in the South. About 1903 
an unsuccessful attempt to make paper from Southern 
pine was begun at Pensacola, Florida; later the equip- 
ment of this plant which used the soda pulp process 
was moved to Orange, Texas. Here in 1911 Edward 
H. Mayo first successfully made pulp and Kraft paper 
from Southern pine by use of the Sulphate pulp 
process. From these modest but notable beginnings, 
the realization grew that a sound commercial product 
could be made from Southern Pines. As is usual in 
such cases, the financing of the new industry was most 
difficult. When the second mill for using southern pines 
was established at Moss Point, Mississippi, it had had 
to be financed largely from England. From these 
humble beginnings a mammoth industry has developed 
in the South over a brief span of forty years. 

The Champion Paper and Fiber Company estab- 
lished a pulp plant on the Houston Ship Channel in 
1936, which is making bleached sulphate pulp from 
Southern pine and bleached soda pulp from hardwoods. 
Originally suited only to the production of pulp for 
the coarser papers, this process has been adapted by 
the Champion organization over a long period of ex- 
perimentation and research to the production of a 
pulp suitable for the finest high grade white papers. 

In 1939, after Charles Herty, a Georgia chemist, in 
cooperation with the U.S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
perfected the manufacture of newsprint from south- 
ern yellow pine, the South’s first newsprint mill, the 
Southland Paper Mill, sprang up in a Lufkin cotton 
patch. Today, Texas pine can be used to make news- 
print. 

Forest Protection. The State organization chiefly 
concerned with good forest management and protec- 
tion is the Texas Forest Service, a part of the Texas 
A. & M. College System. It is one of the few State 
forest services directly connected with a land grant 
college. 

The major function of the Texas Forest Service is 
to make it possible for communities now dependent on 
forest industries to continue to exist. Forest manage- 
ment will insure the supply of wood needed by 
industries. 

Idle and abandoned land is being reforested with 
trees produced and distributed by the Texas Forest 
Service. These seedlings of today will soon be tall pines 
ready for harvest in the future. 








Woodville is the home of several large saw mills. Pictured here is Woodville Lumber Co. plant, one of the most modern in 
the state. Industries are being attracted to Woodville to use the local forest products, minerals and agricultural products. 

















Sketch of the new $22,000,000 plant of East Texas Pulp & Paper Company at Evadale. 
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Humble Oil Company’s refinery at Baytown, largest in the world, is supplied with crude through great network of pipelines 
coming from rich oil fields in radius of hundreds of miles. 


OIL AND GAS 


Oil Production and Refining. In addition to ranch- 
ing, agriculture and lumbering, there has come to 
Texas, since 1900, a very different line of industries 
which has virtually transformed the economic life of 
the State. This line of industries is concerned with the 
exploration and production, transportation and re- 
fining of oil; and more recently still the production, 
transportation and use of natural gas has grown into 
a giant industry. 

Owing to its size, to the large number of its geologic 
regions possessing suitable structures and to the wide 
variety of its geologic strata ranging in age from the 
oldest oil bearing formations to the youngest, Texas 
has come to be by far, the leading oil and natural gas 
producing State, and it is important to note, Texas 
is the premier state as to rank in reserves of both 
these significant mineral resources. 

Texas attained first place in natural gas production 
in 1929 and in oil production in 1928. Since those years 
Texas production of these commodities has forged 
constantly forward. The leading position of Texas in 
oil and natural gas production is obviously a major 
factor in the growth to large proportions, of the drill- 
ing and oil industry equipment concerns with the many 
accessory enterprises, in the State. 
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Oil refining, like oi] production, had become of local 
importance in Texas prior to 1900 as at Corsicana; 
and for a few years after the Lucas gusher came in at 
Spindletop (1901) the Texas oil refining industry re- 
mained local in proportions. But since around 1910, 
paralleling the rapid increase in the production of 
motor vehicles and the resulting sharp rise in demand 
for oil derivatives, it has rapidly progressed to the 
level of a national industry of first magnitude. In 1930 
Texas oil petroleum refining attained first place in the 
country. 

The movement since 1930 toward concentration of 
modern refining capacity on the Gulf Coast with its 
access to Atlantic Seaboard markets by low cost tanker 
transportation in conjunction with the large reserves 
of crude oi] in the State, promises to raise the rank 
of Texas still higher in oil refining. 

From the following tables it will be seen that the 
oil industry has grown to mammoth size. 


TABLE | 
TEXAS PRODUCTION OF CRUDE OIL 
1896-1953 
Year Thousands of Bbls. 
1896-1940 (Inc.) 6,579,807* 
1941 499,208 
1942 477,828 











al _ CMe eS 


Alaa ny 


Magnolia Petroleum Co's. third dril!- d ste r 
ing well in the Gulf of Mexico. Ethyl Corp’s. manufacturing center at Houston on the ship channel. Opened in 
the spring of ’52, it produces Ethyl antiknock compounds. 


Year Thousands of Bbls. Approximately 55 to 60 per cent of this production 
1943 : 587,436 


te abe was produced from the major fields shown in Table IT. 
1945 751,045 

1946 755,900 TABLE Il 

1947 816,188 Cumu- Av. Dly. 

1948 898,314 Date lative Prod. 

1949 736,627 Field Bbls. Bbis. No. 
1950 817,842 Field and RR Discov- Prod. July, Wells 


1951 991,983 Comm. Dist. ered to 8-1-53 1953 8-1-53 
1952 009,793 


1953 to Aug. | 77988 RR Com. Dist. | 
saa Beshiecichbe Darst Creek 1928 23,869,416 9,034 417 
Total Production to Aug. 1, 1953 16,253,869 Luling Branyon 1921 97,489,646 6690 652 


RR Com. Dist. 2 
*Bureau of Mines. Greta .... , 283 60,250,097 7,691 187 
**Preliminary figure. Tom O'Connor 1934 191,155,010 33,153 629 
West Ranch 1938 83,149,843 19,196 566 

TAXES PAID BY OIL INDUSTRY RR Com. Dist. 3 
1953-Fiscal Year Anahuac .. 1935 119,649,952 18.440 322 
Crude Oil Production Tax $123,488, 148.05 Barbers Hill 1916 98,263,289 4.815 149 
Crude Regulatory Tax 1,924,493.57 Conroe 1931 326,994,251 33,556 805 
Natural Gas Production Tax 20,981,422.65 Goose Creek 1908 87,307,754 6,355 317 
Ad Valorem Tax * Hastings 1934 236,120,942 39,019 640 
Franchise Tax * Hull 1918 116,472,305 7,731 250 
Well Servicing Tax 1,091 ,688.95 Humble . 1904 135,456,889 2,607 248 
Carbon Black Mfg. Tax 1.724.811.27 Spindletop . 1901 132,527,235 1,321 158 
: Sour Lake 1902 92,697,378 4.122 296 
* Not available. Thompson 1931 181,872,701 27,097 328 
Webster. 1937 186,246,353 35,532 207 
West Columbia 1902 115,034,732 5,933 155 

RR Com. Dist. 5 
Mexia . 1920 102,764,616 792 123 
Powell 1900 125,076,937 886 124 
Van... 1929 230,03! ,041 30,548 544 

RR Com. Dist. 6 
East Texas 1930 2,961 528,567 245,695 20,589 
Hawkins 1940 158,838,229 52,848 616 
Talco 1936 140,527,869 16,598 705 

RR Com. Dist. 7-C 

Big Lake 1923 112,020,796 2,649 166 
McCamey . 1925 91,275,639 7,783 961 

RR Com. Dist. 8 
North Cowden 1930 105,679,006 17,498 724 
Foster 1932 76,330,369 11,780 637 
Fullerton 1942 95,468,402 21,813 734 
Goldsmith 1934 163,570,159 49,380 341 
Hendrick 1926 222,597,074 3,364 214 
Howard Glasscock. 1926 161,384,658 18,501 063 
Keystone . 1930 117,642,869 30,554 876 
McElroy . 1926 121,780,126 20,503 930 
Seminole . 1937 77,362,995 18,769 413 
Slaughter 1937 193,867,860 38,614 2,439 


Levelland . 1945 60,235,034 31,169 1,977 
Natural gas processing facilities at McKee refinery and i. . 1944 110,089,987 29,244 322 


natural gasoline plant of Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp, at Wasson . 1944 249,595,073 53,836 Pe arg 
Amarillo. Yates ; . 1926 405,382,633 33,833 594 


guee RUE Bee. 
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Cosden Petrcleum Corp’s. modern refinery at Big Spring. 24,000 barrels of crude 
oil are processed daily. A $3 million addition is under construction. 


RR Com. Dist. 9 

A i bo 
RR Com. Dist. 10 

Panhandle ....... 1926 


98,473,233 4,759 1,310 
396,547,067 72,817 8,068 


Totals .... 8,862,628,032 1,078,987 52,513 


During the last quarter-century, Texas, like many 
other portions of the Nation, has come to depend on 


natural gas to keep the bloodstream of modern life 
flowing. In this brief span, natural gas has developed 
into a giant of an industry in its own right and has 
become an important factor in attracting to Texas 
hundreds of industrial plants which have changed the 
whole character of the State’s economy. 

In all this drama of progress through natural gas, 
the United Gas System, the world’s largest handler of 
the wonder fuel, has played an outstanding role. It is 
a leader in all phases of the natural gas industry in 
Texas—production (through Union Producing Com- 
pany), transmission (through United Gas Pipeline 
Company) and distribution (through the distribution 
divisions of United Gas Corporation). A pioneering 
company, its own activities and those of predecessor 
companies which have been welded into one integrated 
system go back as far as 50 years. 

Typical of the manner in which United has met its 
obligations to the region it serves—an area consisting 
of parts of five States from Pensacola, Fla., to the in- 
ternational boundary at Laredo, Tex.—is the $250,- 
000,000 expansion program now virtually completed. 

This great program of construction has vastly in- 
creased the delivery capacity of United’s system. A 
large share of the new facilities has been built in 
Texas, where expansion is a continuous process as 
United builds more and more facilities to serve grow- 
ing cities and towns and to meet ever-increasing de- 
mands of new and existing industries. 

The United Gas System in Texas now serves 293,182 
residential, commercial and industrial customers in 
158 towns and cities. United Gas Pipeline Company 
has more than 3,900 miles of main transmission lines 
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New compressor station and appurte- 
nant installations in Houston District 
in large United Gas Pipeline System. 


and more than 550 miles of gathering lines in Texas. 
Four distribution divisions operate approximately 
6,500 miles of distribution and service lines. 

Union Producing Company owns gas reserves in 31 
Texas fields. It carries on an intensive program of 
exploration and drilling for both gas and oil. In addi- 
tion to supplying substantial quantities of natural gas 
to United Gas Pipeline Company, it is an important 
producer of crude oil. 





Welding scene on 30-inch pipe being laid near Wharton in 
United Gas Pipeline System. 
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Facilities of Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. at New Gulf. These 
mines produce 2,000,000 tons of sulphur a year. 


MINERALS 


O F the approximately two and one-half billion dol- 
lars worth of minerals produced yearly in Texas, about 
80 per cent is derived from petroleum, natural gas, and 
natural gas liquids. Exploration for these commodities 
is in high gear, and the first six months of 1953 saw 
8,427 wells completed in Texas. Most of the remaining 
20 per cent of mineral income is derived from the 
products of a very active chemical and building in- 
dustry; these are mainly sulfur, cement, sand and 
gravel, stone, lime, clays, salt, and gypsum. Other 
mineral commodities that are or have been produced 
in the State are magnesium, helium, celestite, soap- 
stone, feldspar, fluorspar, quicksilver, magnesite, gem 
stones, asphalt, carbon black, magnesium sulfate, 
magnesium chloride, rock wool, terrazzo, sodium 
sulfate, graphite, peat, haydite, bromine, pumicite, 
glass sand, lignite, grinding pebbles, iron ores, copper, 


Cutting limestone at quarry of Texas Quarries, Inc., near 
Austin, 


% 


gold, lead, and silver. Some of these products, although 
limited or small in total value, are critical materials 
very important to our national security. The South- 
west Graphite Company’s operation northwest of 
Burnet in central Texas is one of two currently pro- 
ducing sources of domestic graphite and is strategi- 
cally important to our electrical industry and to atomic 
research. The Dow Chemical Company’s Freeport plant 
produces magnesium and bromine from seawater and 
leads the world in the production of magnesium. 

Texas has never been an important producer of 
metals, although sporadic production of copper and/or 
lead has been achieved in Brewster, Presidio, Culber- 
son, and Hudspeth counties in far west Texas. 


A newcomer to the Texas scene is a recently dis- 
covered talc district in Hudspeth County in west Texas. 
Although current production is small and confined to 
the operations of the Southwestern Talc Company, 
there is a large potential tonnage in the area that is as 
yet undeveloped. Reserves are probably in excess of 
10 million tons, and the material to date has proved 
to be an excellent ceramic-grade talc. 

The petroleum industry and organizations which 
serve it are spread throughout east Texas and along 
the length of the Gulf Coastal Plain. 

The Coastal Plain area is a headquarters for the 
chemical industry. Sulphur is produced in Brazoria, 
Fort Bend, Liberty, and Wharton counties. Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Co. is a leading producer. The installa- 
tions of the Texas Division of the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany dominate the area of Freeport and produce 
magnesium, bromine, and many other chemical prod- 
ucts. Large cement plants using oyster shell for their 
raw material are located at Houston and Corpus 
Christi, and recently plans have been made to survey 
the shell resources along the Gulf Coast. The new plant 
of the Aluminum Company of America at Rockdale in 
Milam County is nearing completion and will exploit 
the lignite of the area for power. Development of a 
process to utilize lignite for industrial plants has 
stirred up a great deal of interest in Texas where the 
U. S. Geological Survey has estimated reserves of 23 
billion tons with 111, billion tons available under pres- 
ent conditions. The Aluminum Company of America 
recently announced that the contract for research on 
the lignite process has been let to Koppers Company, 
Inc. 

At Daingerfield in east Texas the Lone Star Steel 
Company has recently completed a new steel plant 
that makes them a completely integrated iron and steel 
producer. One of their principal products will be well 
casing for the oil industry. The Sheffield Steel Com- 
pany of Houston also utilizes east Texas iron ores. 

In addition to lignite, brown iron ore, and sulfur, 
extensive deposits of bleaching and burning clays, 
pumicite, salt, and gypsum are exploited in this area. 
The salt is mostly rock salt from salt domes. Texas 
clay and tile plants are mostly concentrated in this 
eastern region. 

The general area of central Texas (including the 
San Antonio area in what is commonly considered as 
southwest Texas) and north Texas is also a great 
population center. Although oil fields are scattered 
throughout the area, production of petroleum is cen- 
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tered in the north and southwest parts of this Texas 
heartland. Cement plants are located in the Dallas- 
Fort Worth area, at Waco, and at San Antonio. Cen- 
tral Texas is also a center of lime and stone produc- 
tion. The stone marketed under the name of Cordova 
shell and Cordova cream is produced by Texas Quar- 
ries, Inc., from their property at Cedar Park, north of 
Austin. 

The Southwest Graphite Company is currently pro- 
ducing high purity crystalline graphite from their 
property northwest of Burnet. The Southwest Talc 
Company recently completed a new mill at Llano to 
process crude tale shipped in from their new west 
Texas quarry and, probably in response to the talc 
discovery in west Texas, a new tile plant is under con- 
struction near Coleman. An established tile plant in 
Dallas also utilizes west Texas tale. Gypsum deposits 
occur near Fredericksburg. The main source of glass 
sand in the State is at Santa Anna in Coleman County. 
The mineral king throughout the vast West Texas 
area is oil, and there is virtually no unleased acreage 
remaining. Recent activity centers in the Nolan, Kent, 
and Scurry County areas and along the eastern edge 


Texas Vitrified Pipe Co. plant at Mineral Wells where 
sewer pipe is made. 





Tin smelter in Texas City is the only plant of its kind in 
the United States. 


of the Central Basin Platform, although wildcatting 
continues throughout the area. 

Cement production in west Texas is restricted to a 
plant at El Paso. Northwest Texas is the principal 
gypsum-producing area in the State; the new talc 
deposits in Hudspeth County have already been dis- 
cussed. The Gifford-Bill plant at Allamoore, Texas, has 
been producing a superior crushed stone since 1926. 

In this area of west Texas and especially Trans- 
Pecos Texas there are potential large tonnage-low 
margin deposits of building and industrial materials 
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One of Gifford Hill & Co. sand and gravel plants. This one 
is located at Daingerfield. 


that are undeveloped because of distance from centers 
of consumption and lack of transportation facilities. 
Possibly the future will see more activity in this area, 
but the desert terrain of much of the region makes it 
unlikely. 

Materials that do not lend themselves to analysis 
by area, such as sand and gravel, industrial water, 
agricultural water, and potable water are, of course, 
found throughout the State. Sand and gravel in Texas 
is a fifteen million dollar a year industry. Drought has 
focused the attention of the people on the water prob- 
lems of Texas as major cities depending on surface 
reservoirs found themselves short of water, farmers 
and ranchers found themselves without water for crops 
and stock, and irrigation districts found their water 
tables dropping. With public awareness of the im- 
portance of water resources, a commission has been 
formed to study the problem, and the Texas Board of 
Water Engineers and the U. S. Geological Survey have 
intensified their activities in the State. 

With continued growth of population and the tend- 
ency of industry to move to cheap power sources, the 
prognostication for the Texas mineral industry is con- 
tinued growth and expansion, particularly in the field 
of non-metallic industrial minerals. 





First of several kilns being built at plant of Southwestern 
Brick & Tile Co. at Snyder. 




















Southern Pacific is spending $6,000,000 in Houston to build one of the largest and most modern pushbutton gravity switch- 
ing yards in the nation, as shown in the sketch above. 


TRANSPORTATION 


RAILROADS 


Texas is served by nine major railroads and many 
other smaller lines. The major roads are the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, ‘‘Katy,’”’ Southern Pacific, Rock Is- 
land, Missouri-Pacific, Frisco Lines, Texas & Pacific, 
Santa Fe, Kansas City Souhtern, and St. Louis-South- 
western. 

With almost 16,000 miles of mainline track, Texas 
ranks first among the states in railroad mileage. 

The railroads have been highly instrumental in the 
industrial development of the state. The agricultural 
and industrial development departments of these rail- 
roads work unceasingly to attract new industries to 
locate along their lines. 








Through their efforts, the railroads themselves are 
prospering, and what is more important to Southerners 
in general, as each new plant goes into Texas, the state 
moves closer to a realization of her tremendous indus- 
trial potential. 


HIGHWAYS 


Constantly increasing stress is being placed on high- 
way development in the State’s economic planning. 

At present over 44,000 miles of improved roads are 
embraced in the State Highway System, and of these 
40,000 are completely paved. 

In addition there are nearly 165,000 miles of county 
roads of which a good portion are well paved. 





At left—Cargoliner of Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co. loading grain at Galves- 
ton. Center—view of recently com- 


pleted Highway 90 bridge across 


Neches River at Beaumont. Right— 

One of the luxury Constellations of 

Delta-C&S Air Lines that serves 
Houston. 
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Port of Beaumont. Bethlehem Shipyards at upper right. 
Port has recently completed $1,500,000 improvement pro- 
gram. 


Traveling these highways today are Texas owned 
automobiles to the number of 3.3 million, a gain of 
80 per cent over the number registered in 1940. 

While automobiles were increasing at this rate, popu- 
lation was growing at a rate of 26 per cent, indicating 
clearly the increase of cars per capita. 

All of this has taken place during a period in which 
Texas experienced great industrial expansion. 

The Texas Highway System provides an excellent 
paved network of roads for industry in the state, 
affording ready access to far flung markets and raw 
materials, connecting the high plains with the sea- 
ports, the farms with the metropolis, and the interior 
of the state with its key border points. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Texas is served by many regularly scheduled air- 
lines, which operate over more than 11,000 miles of 


: c~ 
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Central Expressway stretches through the heart of Dallas 
and will cost $21,000,000 for the eleven miles it covers. 


air routes in 70 odd Texas municipalities. These lines 
include American Airline, Eastern Airline, Braniff, 
Pan-American, Delta-C&S, Trans-World, Trans-Texas, 
Pioneer, Continental, Mid-Continent, and Central. In 
addition to these, many hundreds of non-scheduled 
cargo and passenger operations add their contribution 
each month to the state’s transportation picture. 
Transport of cargo by air has become a practical 
necessity to hundreds of Texas manufacturers and re- 
tailers, farmers and industrialists. Slick Airways, pio- 
neering from its headquarters at San Antonio, has set 
an enviable record in peace time cargo transport. A 
considerable portion of this cargo, as well as passenger 
traffic, moves through Texas’ many fine airports at 
Dallas, Houston, San Antonio, El Paso, Fort Worth, ete. 


PORTS 


Texans can and do boast of the many deep water 
ports in the state. These include the ports of Houston, 





Tanker entering Port of Corpus 
Christi through the bascule bridge. 


Diesel switcher of Roscoe, Snyder & 
Pacific, important link in east-west 
railway system. 


Harbor facilities of Kansas City 
Southern Lines at Port Arthur. 
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Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, connecting Texas with 
the gateways of Kansas City and St. Louis. 


Galveston, Texas City, Sabine Pass, Port Arthur, Beau- 
mont, Orange, Port Neches, Port Aransas, Ingleside, 
Corpus Christi, Brownsville, Port Isabel, Freeport, 
Harlingen and Port Mansfield. 

The grand total of all Texas port traffic in 1951 
imports and exports—-amounted to 16,176,000 tons, 
valued at $1,655,200,000. Leading the parade was the 
port of Houston which has improved its position to one 
of great prominence among the nation’s ports. Plans for 


this port's future include a million dollar open wharf 
and a 20-year survey of needed port improvements 
Corpus Christi is one of the state’s busiest seaports. It 
handles mostly petroleum products, cotton and chemi- 
cals, and expects to become the center of grain shipp_ng. 

Brownsville, the most southerly port on the Texas 
Gulf, serves the Rio Grande Valley area and northern 
Mexico. Included in its cargoes are cotton, citrus fruits, 
ores, metals and chemicals. Beaumont, at the head of 
a channel extending 20 miles from the Sabine water- 
way, features two main items of export—rice and oil. 
Orange boasts a great shipping and shipbuilding in- 
dustry. A great deal of oil moves out of this port, but 
Orange also exports considerable timber, rice and 
cattle. Galveston is one of the few Texas cities blessed 
with a natural harbor. It is known as a dry cargo port. 
It gives a livelihood to 30,000 of the city’s population 
and fights for the products handled by men such as 
agricultural products and sulphur shipments. It also 
handles raw wheat, cotton, sugar, and many other 
commodities. Texas City, the port that was almost 
blown off the map six years ago, has made an astound- 
ing recovery. It ships for the most part petroleum, 
cotton, sulhpur, grain and processed products and has 
attracted industries that have an annual payroll of 
$20,000,000. The biggest Texas petroleum exporting 
port is Port Arthur. It also boasts a grain elevator op- 
erated by the Kansas City Southern Railway which has 
a capacity of 500,000 bushels. 

Petroleum is one of the important exports of Port 
Isabel, which is Texas’ southernmost port. Port Mans- 
field, opened in 1950, has shown increased development 
with each passing year. All of these ports are tre- 
mendous assets to the state’s economy and to her con- 
tinued industrial development. 


Overall view of Texas and Pacific Railway shops installation at Marshall. 
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Neches Power Station of Gulf States Utilities Company with 264,000 kw generating capacity is situated in the heart of one of 
the largest oil refining centers in Southeast Texas. 


POWER 


Texas is served by a network of power lines that 
reach into every one of the 254 counties. There is 
scarcely any part of the vast area of 267,339 square 
miles that is without electricity. 

There has been no other state in the entire union 
more aggressive in fostering projects designed to de- 
velop the enormous resources within its boundries. 
Nearly all of the business-managed power companies 
are in the midst of making extensions, and several 
large new plants are in the blueprint stage, in anticipa- 
tion of new demands for the ever-increasing list of new 
industries flocking to Texas. 

The heaviest construction program in the history of 
Texas Electric Service Company is now well under 
way. It is a continuation and enlargement of the com- 
pany’s construction program to provide ample electric 
light’ and power facilities for the rapidly growing cities 
and towns, industries and rural areas served by the 
company. 

Texas Electric Service Company construction ex- 
penditures in the six year period 1947-1952 inclusive 
were close to $100 million, and expenditures for 1953 
will be approximately $25 million. This money is go- 
ing for additional power plant generating capacity, 
new high voltage power lines, substations, extension 
to distribution systems, new and enlarged substations 
and other facilities required to keep abreast of the 
growth of the area served. 

Two power generating units were added to the 
Texas Electric Service Company power system in 1952, 
a 44,000 kilowatt unit at the company’s Morgan Creek 
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steam-electric generating station on Lake Colorado 
City in Mitchell County, and an 80,000 kilowatt unit 
at its North Main steam-electric generating station in 
Fort Worth. These two units increased the company’s 
generating capacity to close to half a million kilowatts, 
four times the capacity it had at the end of World 
War II. 

While no additional power plant capacity is sched- 
uled for completion this year, the budget includes work 
to be done on two additional units totaling 185,000 kilo- 
watts capacity to be in operation in 1954. 

Major construction projects completed in 1953 in- 
clude a 132,000 volt power line from Fort Worth to 
Wichita Falls. This new line provides another inter- 
connection of the company’s power system. 


50,000 kw Monahans plant of Texas Electric Service Com- 
pany serves areas as far as 259 miles away. 
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West Texas Utilities Co’s. new Paint Creek Generating Sta- 
tion on Lake Stamford was placed in operation last July. 


The Texas Electric Service Company power system 
provides electric service to more than 100 West Texas 
cities and towns from an integrated power system of 
steam-electric generating stations and high voltage 
transmission lines. Its lines are interconnected with 
the power systems of other companies operating in 
West Texas, and also with companies serving other 











Southwestern Gas & Electric Co's. Knox Lee Power plant, 
largest in the company system, is at Lake Cherokee. 


sections of Texas. Together, these power systems form 
what is known as the Texas power grid, a network of 
power lines connecting the state’s largest power plants. 

Texas Power & Light Company serves 488 com- 
munities in a 52-county area of North, Central and 
East Texas, comprising some 47,200 square miles. The 
Company is now carrying on an expansion program 
which by 1955 will increase its firm capacity to 643,000 


Trinidad generating station of Texas Power & Light Co., 
showing, in addition, switch yard warehouses, laboratory, 
ete. 


kilowatts, which is approximately four times that of 
1941, the first year of World War II. 

One major outdoor type power plant, the 66,000 kilo- 
watt Lake Creek Steam Electric Generating Station, 
was completed in 1953 and two other major generating 
stations were under construction, scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1954 and 1955. 

The Texas Power & Light Company at the end of 
1952 owned and operated 17,498 miles of lines, of 
which 2,753 were transmission lines of 22,000 volts 
and over. The Company’s transmission lines are inter- 
connected with lines of adjacent systems so that sur- 
plus power may be made instantly available at the 
points served in the event of emergency need. 

The West Texas Utilities Company serves a vast 
segment of Texas extending from northwest of the Red 
River on the Oklahoma border to the Rio Grande. The 
service area of this company, greater than the com- 
bined areas of seven eastern states, is criss-crossed by 
more than 3,150 miles of high-voltage transmission 
lines. 


Five modern steam generating stations and a gas 
turbine station are interconnected to supply electric 
power to an aggregate population of 600,000 in 168 
towns and communities in 49 West Texas Counties. 

An abundance of low-cost fuel and electric power, 
the high income level, and a mild climate which allows 
year round out-door construction and manufacturing 
operations make the region highly attractive to 
industry. 

Steadily increasing generating capacity, the West 
Texas Utilities Company has kept ahead of the region’s 
ever-growing demand for electric power. 

This year the company put into service two new 
turbo-generating units adding more than 66,000-kilo- 
watts to the system’s generating capability. 

The 45,000 square mile service area of the South- 
western Public Service Company embraces the Pan- 
handle and South Plains of Texas, the Oklahoma Pan- 
handle, the Pecos Valley and Clovis-Portales areas of 
Eastern New Mexico, and the southwest corner of 
Kansas. 


To provide electric power for nearly 160,000 cus- 
tomers in this four-state territory, the company em- 
ploys 11 base-load electric generating stations, and a 
transmission line network of more than 3,000 miles. 

With a present system capability of 538,600 kilo- 
watts, Southwestern Public Service is adding 105,000 
kilowatts in 1954, with 52,500 kilowatt additions at the 
Denver City and Moore County plants. 

Central Power and Light Company serves the rich 
area in the triangle reaching roughly from Del Rio to 
Columbus and down to Brownsville, taking in the 
fabulous Rio Grande Valley. 

One new power plant, the 33,000 kilowatt Laredo 
power station, was completed and put into service 
two years ago. A 33,000 kilowatt addition to the 
company’s Victoria power station was completed last 
year. Equipment for 66,000 kilowatt unit, scheduled 
for service by January 1, 1954, has been ordered. 

Gulf States Utilities Company serves an area of 28,- 
000 square miles in Texas and Louisiana. General of- 
fices of the company are at Beaumont, Texas. Division 
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offices are at Navasota and Port Arthur, Texas, Baton 
Rouge and Lake Charles, Louisiana. 

To take care of growing needs for electric service 
in the area, Gulf States Utilities Company has greatly 
enlarged its production and distribution capacities in 
recent years. Growth of the area is indicated by gen- 
erating capacity figures: 1950—383,500 kw; 1953- 
578,500 and additional 80,000 kw scheduled for com- 
pletion next spring will boost system capacity to 
658,000. 

The company serves 225,000 electric customers, 39,- 
000 gas customers in Baton Rouge and 21,000 water 
customers in Orange and Lake Charles. 

Community Public Service Company is an inde- 
pendent operating company, with General Offices in 
Forth Worth, Texas. 

The company supplies electric service to 66 incor- 
porated cities and towns in Texas and to 47 unincor- 
porated communities in the state. It also supplies gas 
to eight Texas towns and communities, water service 
to four and operates one ice plant. 

Electric properties of Community are distributed 
throughout the state, with the bulk of them being 
located in the North Central section of the state. 
Others are located from the Texas Panhandle through- 
out Northwest and Northeast Texas, westward to 
Pecos, Reeves and Winkler Counties and in South 
Texas, along the Gulf Coast. 

Community Public Service Company purchases most 
of its power requirements from other utility companies 
but maintains twelve Diesel power plants throughout 
the state for standby service. 


Southwestern Gas and Electric Company serves 
Northwest Louisiana, Western Arkansas and a 17- 
county section of East Texas. The Company’s largest 
power generating plant, Knox Lee with a capacity of 
105,000 kilowatts, is located on Lake Cherokee in 
Gregg county, Texas. 


Scheduled for completion early in 1954 is a new 
40,000 kilowatt steam generating plant at Lone Star, 
Tex., site of the huge Lone Star Steel Company mills. 
With the completion of this plant the Company will 
have added 200,000 kilowatts of capacity since the 
close of World War II. 


Lower Colorado River Authority, a nontax-sup- 
ported agency of the State of Texas, provides all the 
requirements for electric power and energy for 41 
central Texas counties, an area larger than the New 
England States. 

In addition to serving 34 larger municipalities, 250 
smaller communities and 11 rural electrification co- 
operatives within this 31,000-square-mile service area, 
LCRA provides large blocks of power to its neighbor- 
ing utility systems. 

Created in 1934, this state-owned, nonprofit corpo- 
ration owns and operates six major dams and power 
plants on the Colorado River, and operates a steam 
generating station on the Comal River at New Braun- 
fels under a lease arrangement. 

Houston Lighting & Power Company serves an area 
of approximately 5,600 square miles, centering on 
Houston, the South’s largest city, and including Galves- 
ton and 144 smaller towns and communities. Much of 
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Southwestern Public Service Co's. Plant X in Lamb County 
has generating capacity of 165,000 kw. 


the Gulf Coast's industrial, commercial and popula- 
tion growth is centered in this area. 

In an industry characterized by rapid growth 
throughout the nation, the growth of Houston Light- 
ing & Power Company has been outstanding. Expan- 
sion of the company’s generating and distributing fa- 
cilities has been continuous since 1946. More than 120,- 














One of new substations of Community Public Service Co. 
near Pecos, 


000,000 dollars was invested in such facilities during 
the six-year period ending December, 1952. The com- 
pany’s generating capacity of 250,000 kilowatts at the 
end of 1946 will have been supplemented by another 
600,000 KW by the end of this year. This is almost 
two and half times the capacity built up during the 
first half century of the company’s existence. 


Laredo Pewer Station is Central Power & Light Co's. 
newest. Its net capability is 33,000 kw. 





RESEARCH 


Wirn Texas becoming rapidly more industrialized, 
there is a growing need for public research facilities 
for all segments of business, big and little. An im- 
portant recent development at The University of Texas’ 
Balcones Research Center is a substantial increase in 
the volume of industrial research. Thirteen of its 
twenty-two laboratories are contributing research of 
direct benefit to industry. 

Very frequently a company without the financial 
resources to build and maintain its own research labo- 
ratories has come to The University of Texas with its 
problems, In many instances the University has been 
able to render the desired service immediately and at- 
a nominal cost because a laboratory equipped to per- 
form the research already was functioning at the Re- 
search Center. In cases where such a laboratory did 
not exist it has been a relatively easy operation to in- 
stall equipment needed for a specific research problem 
because of ample space and facilities at the 400-acre 
Research Center. 

The Bureau of Business Research at the University 
of Texas in Austin, rounds out twenty-seven years of 
service to the citizens of the state this coming Decem- 
ber. Since its inception in 1926, the Bureau has served 
the people of Texas in numerous ways. 

The basic function of the organization is collecting 
and interpreting statistics through cooperation with 
the Construction Division of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor; the Bureau of Census, 
Department of Commerce; and the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, in 
gathering statistical information on Texas business. 

Statistical summaries are published in a monthly 
journal, the Texas Business Review, and comprehen- 
sive cumulative data are released in semi-annual issues. 
The Review is supplemented by special monthly re- 
leases on construction and retail trade in Texas. 

Located immediately west of San Antonio are three 
scientific institutions founded to serve the man-in-the- 
street. They are the Southwest Research Institute, The 
Institute of Inventive Research and the Foundation 
of Applied Research. When the nonprofit Southwest 
Research Institute opened its doors on Essar Ranch 
near San Antonio six years ago, one of the first com- 
panies to seek its assistance was the Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America. 

Celanese’s plant at Bishop in South Texas was hav- 
ing trouble with disposal of a waste product. in this 
case a plant effluent. 

Since it was created to help companies solve their 
technical problems, Southwest tackled the job and 
because its efforts proved of value—is still working 
with the plant's staff on various aspects of its activities 
in a continuing scientific research program. 

Among business men the question naturally arises: 
Why should Celanese, whose great research labora- 
tories dwarfed those of the infant Southwest Research 
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Institute, go to it for help? The answer is that Cel- 
anese knows the value of research. It knows that only 
by continuing industrial research will it stay abreast of 
and ahead of—its competitors. It has learned by ex- 
perience that unless products and processes are con- 
stantly improved, they soon become obsolescent. 


An Celanese is but one of an increasing number of 
South Texas organizations which have called upon this 
scientific research organization for help. 

With the mounting industrialization of the area, the 
Institute also is growing. Founded by Tom Slick and 
supported by many individuals and companies, the In- 
stitute now employs more than 450 people, and per- 
forms nonprofit industrial research at a rate of more 
than $3,000,000 a year. 

Newest research study for industry at the Texas En- 
gineering Experiment Station (a part of the Texas A. 
and M. College System), College Station, is one aimed 
at determining precise needs in shipping and travel to 
be encountered in future years. The data forthcoming 
from this survey are expected to enable planners and 
designers of highways and other means of travel and 
shipping to prepare for the changes and trends in trans- 
portation requirements likely to occur in the future. 


In addition, other surveys of the Station have at- 
tempted to reveal existing markets to industrialists 
seeking to initiate or expand manufacturing operations 
in Texas. These market appraisals are determined on 
the basis of out-of-state purchases. Recent ones show 
that approximately $500,000,000 worth of foods, $136,- 
000,000 worth of chemicals, and $750,000,000 worth of 
textiles and apparel are purchased from out-of-state 
suppliers annually. Special studies have determined 
that Texas has market potentialities for manufactur- 
ing in the fields of special farm implements, low-cost 
furniture, dinnerware, and artware. 


Laboratory research of pilot plant and larger scale 
is conducted in a number of engineering categories. 
Whenever possible in such research, attempts are made 
to utilize the natural resources of the state to provide 
raw materials for new industries. Much laboratory re- 
search is centered on improvement of processes and 
techniques in existing industries and the utilization of 


‘waste materials as by-products. Major work presently 


active is concerned with agricultural aviation, school 
building architecture, petro-chemicals, cottonseed 
processing, highway and bridge construction, home 
cooling, petroleum production, foundation engineering, 
chemurgy, water purification, and sanitation. 

By means of the Texas Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion News, a free quarterly magazine, current progress 
in the entire engineering and industrial research pro- 
gram is brought to an interested circulation. Other 
publications—bulletins and research reports—also are 
issued. These contain detailed accounts of specific re- 
search effort that has carried to concluding results. 
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View of the State Capitol at Austin. 


LEGISLATION — TAXES 
FINANCE, INSURANCE 


Legislation—Taxes— Industrial expansion continues 
to flourish in Texas. This is evidenced by the fact that 
more than 900 new business establishments employing 
eight or more persons have opened their doors in the 
Lone Star State within the last two years. Around two 
hundred of these firms are engaged in manufacturing. 
Approximately $1.5 billion dollars of new plant and 
commercial construction has been completed during 
this period and is now being operated. 

Undoubtedly this expansion has been influenced by 
the favorable legislation and tax climate which has 
prevailed in Texas for many years. And, if experience 
is any indicator of the future attitude of the Legisla- 
ture, the continued decentralization of industries to 
the Southwest generally and Texas particularly is not 
to be impeded. The Legislature has consistently re- 
fused to consider state-imposed individual and cor- 
porate income taxes, and the consensus is that a gen- 
eral sales tax is not remotely possible. 

The Legislature, incidentally, is composed of a Sen- 
ate of 31 members, elected to four-year overlapping 
terms, and a House of Representatives of 150 members 
elected to two-year terms. The executive department, 
headed by the two-year-elective-term Governor, ad- 
ministers more than 150 officers, boards, commissions, 
and agencies. Only a handful of state officials are elec- 
tive, including the Lieutenant Governor, Attorney Gen- 
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eral, Comptroller of Public Accounts, Treasurer, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Commissioner of General 
Land Office, and the three members of the Railroad 
Commission. Most of the others are appointed by the 
Governor, usually with the consent of the Senate. 

Although it would appear the legislative branch 
wields considerable dominance, in 1942 the people of 
Texas amended their Constitution to put the state on 
a “pay as you go” basis. Before any appropriation 
bill can be signed by the Governor, except those de- 
clared an emergency and passed by a four-fifths ma- 
jority of the membership of both houses, the Comp- 
troller of Public Accounts must certify that sufficient 
tax revenue is in sight during the next biennium to 
liquidate the appropriation. 

In the past eleven years Texas has had no deficit 
spending. Texas government costs exceed half a billion 
dollars annually, and the Comptrcller’s estimate on the 
adequacy of funds has consistently been on the con- 
servative side. 

This does not mean that the legislature cannot ap- 
propriate according to its needs. It does mean, how- 
ever, that any tax increase to support any appropria- 
tion must be voted during the same session, with the 
result that the general public is informed exactly for 
what purpose the increase is contemplated and can 
voice either protest or persuasion before the tax or 
the appropriation is voted. And the voice of a Texas 
public can be lusty. 

Texas revenue is derivied broadly from 10 sources 

covering 56 major sources. One-third or all revenue 
comes from severance taxes on the state’s natural 
resources, with oil as the primary income producer 
in the revenue system. The tax on oil alone contributes 
27% of all revenues. The balance stems from nine other 
broad sources; these are, together with the per cent 
of total revenue each represents: 


. Gasoline and fuel 
. Motor vehicle and operators .......... 12.7 
3. Cigarette and tabacco 
. Property tax 
5. Other (including such major sources 
as communications, utilities, trans- 
portation, amusement, cement, carbon 
black, chain stores, poll tax, et al) .... 
>. Alcoholic beverages 
. Insurance 
. Corporation franchise 
9. Death and gift 


In any discussion of taxes the unique position of 
Texas in the ownership of several large endowment 
funds is of considerable interest. These funds at pres- 
ent amount to some four hundred million dollars and 
result largely from the fact that Texas retained its 
public domain when it was annexed to the United 
States. Funds have accumulated mainly from land 
rental and oil royalties. For many years funds in- 
creased slowly and came primarily from the sale and 
lease of low-priced range lands but the discovery of 
large oil fields in the public domain has caused such 
acceleration of growth it is predicted that the state 
will eventually have in its permanent school fund the 
greatest endowment in existence. The University of 
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Texas now has one of the greater endowment funds 
among single educational institutions, and if the rate 
of growth of recent years continues it could easily 
become the largest such fund in the United States. 

Any corporation operating or contemplating operat- 
ing in Texas, unless engaged in the production of raw 
materials, is subject to only four direct state taxes. 
These are corporation or franchise, license, property, 
and unemployment compensation tax. 

Texas’ average unemployment insurance tax rate 
has held at six-tenths of one per cent for the past three 
years, while the U. S. average tax rate has run 1.4% 
to 1.6% of taxable wages. Only three other states had 
a lower average tax rate (0.5%) than Texas last year. 
Despite the low average tax rate among Texas employ- 
ers as a whole, efforts are aimed continuously at help- 
ing Texas employers reduce their tax rates individually. 


Insurance—The Board of Insurance Commissioners 
recently released a report which shows that there are 
1,832 companies licensed in Texas, with 1,170 of them 
domiciled in the State. The vast bulk of the Texas 
companies fall within the life, accident and health, and 
hospitalization fields, the number being 986. And in 
turn, most of these, or 743 of them, operate in limited 
areas with restrictions on benefits or coverages offered. 

Excluding the membership fees collected by the large 
number of local concerns, premium payments in 1952 
aggregated $1,122,015,973, of which an estimated $678,- 
014,183 represented collections under life and other 
personal insurance coverages and the remainder, $444,- 
001,790, went to property and casualty firms. 

The Texas companies, by types, fall into the follow- 
ing categories: Stock life, 230; local mutual aids, 278; 
burial associations, 388; mutual assessment life, health 
and accident, 52; fraternals, 13; stock fire, 28; county 
mutual fire, 42; farm fire, 33; stock casualty, 32; 
Lloyds, 31; reciprocals, 5; title companies, 13; non- 
profit hospitalization, 1, and exempt groups, mostly 
pension plans, 24. 

Operating alongside these are some 662 companies 
domiciled in other states, with the stock fire and mul- 
tiple-line carriers far out in front with 305. Next in 
line are 154 stock casualty companies, followed by 140 
legal reserve life insurance companies. Other out-of- 
state companies licensed in Texas are: Reciprocals, 22; 
fraternals, 35; Lloyds, 1; title, 4, and mutual accident 
and health, 1. 

Dallas far outranks other Texas cities in the num- 
ber of home offices of insurance companies, and the 
picture is changing so rapidly that it is difficult to pin- 
point the present status. For instance, at the end of 
1951 Dallas was the home office city of 54 legal reserve 
life insurance companies and 31 stock fire and casualty 
companies; during 1952 a dozen more companies were 
added to its roster, including two that moved in from 
other cities; then in the first half of 1953—which wit- 
nessed a rash of new charters—Dallas became the 
home office city of 16 more companies, with three more 
added since July 1. This makes a grand total of 116, 
which includes several groups of two or more com- 
panies under the same management. 

Houston has nearly 50 home offices; Fort Worth 
about 35, and San Antonio nearly 30. While Galveston 
is far down the list numerically with seven domestic 
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companies, it is the home of the largest Texas life 
insurance company. Both Austin and Waco have about 
12 companies each, according to the latest tabulation. 
In all there are more than one or more legal reserve 
life or stock fire and casualty companies in 32 Texas 
cities and towns. 

The commanding position of life insurance com- 
panies in the Texas corporate set-up is further evi- 
denced in business totals. As of the end of 1952 there 
was a grand total of $12,276,467,295 of legal reserve 
life insurance in force in the state, with about 60 per 
cent, or $7,378,050,913, written by out-of-state com- 
panies and the remainder, $4,898,416,382, in Texas 
companies. These same companies reported a total of 
$2,972,405,741 new business written in 1952 in approxi- 
mately the same percentages. 

Premium-wise, the life, accident and health and 
hospitalization companies are well in the lead on an 
estimated basis. The life premium income of Texas 
companies in 1952 totaled $229,769,086; in proportion, 
the out-of-state companies took in an estimated $347 
million in life premiums, and the total A & H and 
hospitalization premius reached the imposing total of 
$101,293,778. 

The automobile business now accounts for about 47.5 
per cent of the $444 million of fire and casualty insur- 
ance premiums collected in Texas, and over the years 
its loss ratio has been favorable. 


In premium volume, workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance was in second place in 1952 with $68,421,100, an 
increase of about 12.5 per cent over 1951. 


In 1952 for the first time the combined fire, wind- 
storm and extended coverage premiums passed the 
$100 million mark for an aggregate of $105,467,190, 
comprised of $63,835,830 fire business and $41,631,360 
windstorm and E. C. premiums. 


Miscellaneous lines in both fire and casualty cover- 
ages account for an aggregate premium volume of 
$62,590,400, which includes some $14 million in inland 
marine lines and more than $6 million in ocean marine 
business. 


At the end of 1952 total assets of the state’s legal 
reserve life companies amounted to $1,422,407,172, 
an increase of just under $100 million in a twelve- 
month period. Available reports indicate that Texas 
stock fire and casualty companies experienced a slight- 
ly higher percentage gain in assets from the $249,548,- 
407 total shown in 1951. 

Four of these life companies deserve special men- 
tion. First in size is the American National Insurance 
Co. of Galveston, with assets of $408,750,887 and life 
insurance in force of $2,588,024,146. Next comes the 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co. of Dallas with assets 
of $270,392,846; though it operates only in Texas, it 
passed the $1 billion mark of life insurance in force on 
the eve of its golden anniversary early this year. The 
Southland Life Insurance Co. of Dallas, which is cur- 
rently undertaking an expansion program throughout 
its crescent-shaped territory from Maryland around to 
the Pacific Northwest, ranks third with assets of $158,- 
702,335 and insurance in force of $795 million. The 
fourth largest is the Great Southern Life Insurance 
Co. of Houston with assets of $136,196,765 and busi- 
ness in force of over $592,080,462. 
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Main building and Tower of the University of Texas at 
Austin. 


EDUCATION 


For nearly five years Texas has been in the throes 
of a revolution so well muffled that its impact has 
barely been audible even in neighboring states. The 
bombastic self-advertisement of Texas has become a 
world-wide legend. But when Texans awoke, only a few 
years ago, to the deficiencies of their public education 
system, they lowered their voices to a shocked and 
embarrassed murmur—and went to work. 

The great turning point came in 1949, with the pas- 
sage by the state legislature of a series of bills that 
became known as the Gilmer-Aiken Acts. The acts 
established a Central Education Agency to supervise 
the public schools of the state under the head of a uni- 
fied administrative branch. 

Over a sixth of Texas’ school population, now more 
than 1,400,000, is made up of Negro students. Facili- 
ties and teachers devoted to their education have often 
been deficient in the past, but the condition of these 
200,000 young Negroes has improved dramatically, 
especially since 1949. New construction of schools for 
colored has been disproportionately large in recent 
years, considering the ratio of colored to all students. 
Significantly, the increased educational opportunities 
for Negroes will prepare them for many of the more 
profitable trades and professions involved in the indus- 
trialization of Texas and the Southwest. Similarly, 
many Texans of Latin-American origin are broadening 
their horizons through the public education system. 

Quantitatively, Texas high school graduates have 
broad opportunities to continue their education. There 
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are more than 150 universities, colleges, and speciai 
advanced schools in Texas, more than a quarter of 
them for Negroes. 

Largest school in the state is The Universary of 
Texas. At the Main University in Austin, twelve col- 
leges and schools with fifty teaching departments re- 
quire a teaching staff of more than one thousand. In 
addition to a broad range of academic work, the Uni- 
versity offers scientific and technical programs that 
contribute directly to the current growth of industry 
and national defense. The National Defense Research 
Program has granted the University more than forty 
defense research contracts for projects concerned with 
the development of guided missiles, radar, microwaves, 
gunfire control, jet-engine construction, nuclear 
physics, and the like. A research staff of 235 full mem- 
bers and many more assistants takes part in such work 
as this. The Division of Extension of the University 
serves the entire state through numerous branches. 

The University of Texas System, coordinated under 
general direction of a chancellor and board of regents, 
includes several other units. At the Medical Branch in 
Galveston, some 200 nursing students and 550 medical 
students are in training. In connection with the school, 
a new $14,000,000 hospital is nearing completion. About 
380 additional medical students are trained at the 
Southwestern Medical School of the University, located 
in Dallas. The Dental Branch and Postgraduate School 
of Medicine of the University are in Houston, but the 
latter has branches in other cities, where physicians are 
provided refresher and specialized courses. Another 
unit of the University is the M.D. Anderson Hospital 
for Cancer Research, in Houston. Equipped to serve 
more than 2,000 patients annually, the hospital has in- 
stalled a special radioactive cobalt therepy unit built 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Texas Western College, El Paso, is the farthest 
west of any branch of the University. It maintains a 
division of mines and engineering in addition to schools 
of arts and sciences, engineering, and a graduate 
school. Southeast of El Paso in the Davis Mountains 
is McDonald Observatory, owned by The University of 
Texas and operated jointly with the University of Chi- 
cago. The main telescope, 82 inches in diameter, is 
one of the most active in the world because of the un- 
usually favorable climate and its freedom from city 
lights and smoke. At Port Aransas the University 
maintains the Institute of Marine Science, which car- 
ries on constant research on the marine life of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Coordinate with The University of Texas System is 
The Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College Sys- 
tem. The main college, near Bryan, is nationally famous 
for an espirit de corps matched by few if any other 
colleges. In addition to the main college, the A&M 
system includes Arlington and Tarleton State Colleges, 
Prarie View Agricultural and Mechanical College for 
Negroes, and several experimental stations and ex- 
tension services. This system, like The University of 
Texas System, is coordinated under the direction of a 
chancellor. Landlocked A&M has recently established 
a department of oceanography to foster study of the 
sea, one of Texas’ greatest potential resources. 

There are eight senior colleges originally established 
by the state as teachers’ colleges. All of them now 
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serve a more general purpose, but teacher training is 
still emphasized. They are: West Texas State College, 
Canyon; North Texas State College, Denton; East 
Texas State College, Commerce; Stephen F. Austin 
State College, Nacogdoches; Sam Houston State Col- 
lege, Huntsville; Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College, San Marcos; Sul Ross State College, Alpine; 
and the Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville. 

The Rice institute and the University of Houston, 
both in Houston, are the leading privately endowed 
non-denominational universities in Texas. Each year 
The Rice Institute chooses about 400 applicants for 
its freshman class, exacting high scholastic perform- 
ance but rewarding all students enrolled with free tui- 
tion. The University of Houston, a much larger in- 
stitution, offers a wide choice of subjects on its campus, 
many of them in night school or in special adult classes. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, once largely 
a regional institution now enrolls more than 6,000 stu- 
dents from 42 states and 17 foreign countries. Texas 
State College for Women, at Denton, Known as a sister 
school to Texas A&M, prepares women for careers in 
homemaking as well as in a variety of professions. 

Three of the more distinguished denominational 
colleges in Texas are Baylor University, Southern 
Methodist University, and Texas Christian University. 


Baylor, located in Waco, was chartered in 1845 by the 
Congress of the Republic of Texas. It now embraces 
ten schools and colleges, including the College of Medi- 
cine at Houston and the College of Denistry and Grad- 
uate Research Institute at Dallas. This university has 
recently emphasized a program of education in Ameri- 
can civilization. 

Southern Methodist University, in Dallas, annually 
enrolls more than 10,000 students in regular and ex- 
tension courses. Particularly notable is the downtown 
branch of the university, where courses in adult edu- 
cation and advanced subjects are given emphasis. 

Once an almost itinerant college, Texas Christian 
University was moved more than four times before it 
became firmly established in Fort Worth, its present 
home. With the growth of Fort Worth as an industrial 
and defense center, the technical courses offered at 
Texas Christian have assumed special significance. 

Perhaps the outstanding trend in Texas higher edu- 
cation during recent years has been the increase in 
the number and enrollment of junior colleges. More 
than fifty years ago, Decatur Baptist College, at 
Decatur, was founded as the first junior college in the 
United States. Today, Texas has fifteen independent 
junior colleges for white students and thirty-three for 
Negroes, in addition to thirty-one publicly supported 
junior colleges scattered throughout the state. 


RECREATION 


ln Texas, everybody has fun. And if you find that 
hard to believe, come on down. 

Texas runs the gamut, you see, in recreation, geog- 
raphy, climate and just about everything else. There’s 
something for everybody—-from the semi-tropical, 


Along the Guadalupe River near Kerrville. 


palm tree-studded Rio Grande Valley to the harsh 
plains of the Panhandle. 

To the east there are the piney woods and the 
swamplands. To the southwest you'll find the canyons, 


plateaus, mountains and desert terrain of the Big Bend 
and Old Mexico. In between, you’ll see the Highland 
Lakes in the Hill Country above Austin, the rolling 
farmlands to the north, the vast ranch regions of South 
Texas, and the pleasure piers of the Gulf Coast. 

And don’t stomp your foot down hard anywhere, 
podnah’, or you might find an oil gusher, too. 

There may be gold underfoot, black or otherwise, but 
there’s a million dollars worth of fun above ground. 

Perhaps Austin, backstopped to the west by the 
Highland Lakes and the Hill Country of Central Texas, 
stands most unique in this land of little water. From 
Austin 150 miles west up the Colorado River are a 
stairway of lakes—-six of them. 

The city is situated on the Balcones Escarpment, a 
vast fault line which virtually splits the great state 
in half. To the east, below Austin, are the farmlands, 
the backbone of Texas Agricultural production for 
generations. 

But high on the tablelands of the Texas-New Mexico 
border the Colorado River is born. “ts basin extends 
from there to the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of some 
600 miles, but 93 per cent of the watershed area is 
above Austin. 

That’s where the Highland Lakes lie. They include 
(moving up-river) Lake Austin, Lake Travis, Lake 
Marble Falls, Lake Granite Shoals, Lake Inks and Lake 
Buchanan. That’s a total of 76,040 acres and 118 
square miles. 

One filling of Lake Travis, for instance, will provide 
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Buchanan Dam, near Austin. 


sufficient water for a city the size of Houston for 36 
years. One filling of Buchanan would provide a city 
the size of Dallas for 17 years. 

The six lakes each year bring thousands of visitors 
from all over the Southwest for camping, fishing, boat- 
ing and hunting. Visitors find 11 improved public park 
areas on the lakes and numerous small public areas 
where picnicking and camping are allowed. Rental 
cottages, boat docks and other fishing facilities are 
provided, and among all this is the splendor of the 
Central Texas Hill Country and the Balcones Fault 
zone. 

It wasn't always thus, however. Five main tribu- 
tarial streams contribute to the flow of the Colorado 
above Austin—-the San Saba, Concho, Llano, and 
Pedernales rivers and Pecan Bayou. Seasons of severe 
drought once brought only a trickle to the main flow. 
But just as common were short periods of extremely 
heavy rainfall when the river foamed and thundered, 
grinding out chasms, flooding farmlands and wearing 
down hills. 

The river traverses almost every type of terrain pe- 
culiar to Texas—from the arid, rugged lands of West 
Texas to the lush plains of the Gulf Coast, a drainage 
area of 41,000 square miles. 

The upper 11,000 square miles lie in the High Plain 
region of the Panhandle and do not contribute mate- 
rially to the flow. Of the contributing watershed, 27,- 
160 square miles lie above Austin and only 2,840 below. 
It is in the Edwards Plateau region that the great 
floods once originated. 

Before flood control — before the Highland Lakes 
were born—almost all of the total stream flow of the 
river found its way into the Gulf of Mexico, unused, 
unsaved and unstored. 

Through its operation of storage reservoirs behind 
the chain of six dams above Austin, the Lower Colo- 
rado River Authority today has harnessed the mighty 
river and turned it into a force for the benefit of 
millions. 
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There are other rivers, though, the Rio Grande, for 
instance, which has turned a semi-arid land into a lush 
playground. 

Starting in “The Valley,” at the southmost tip of 
the state, the Rio Grande wanders past palm trees and 
orange groves, thatched huts and canneries, in its final 
60 miles to the Gulf. 

Mexico is just next door, but there’s plenty for 
pleasure seekers on the Texas side, anything from 
hunting and fishing to deer-cabrito dinners and sun- 
bathing in mid-winter. 

Moving up the Gulf Coast, past the vast King Ranch 
and a 100-mile finger of sand called Padre Island, lie 
Corpus Christi and Galveston—a couple of profit and 
pleasure ports—and the gigantic Houston-Beaumont- 
Port Arthur industrial network. 

Then there’s Caddo Lake with cypress-spotted 
swamps on the Louisiana border and the “Big Thicket,” 
the piney woods of East Texas. Along the northern 
border is Lake Texoma, backed by a body of water 
comparable to Boulder Dam, and in the Panhandle 
tnere’s Palo Duro Canyon with its splendor of unique 
rock formations. 





The Town Bluff Dam near Woodville is the first of four 
designed to give even flow to the Neches River, 
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Preserved as a public shrine, the birthplace of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower stands in Southeast Denison. 





But if you came to Texas to see the real wild west, 
then Big Bend National Park is the place to go. It’s 
a land of contrasts—semi-arid plains, gravel-covered 
slopes, arroyos and washes interrupted by massive 
mountain belts and the winding Rio Grande. 


A unique celebration in Texas is the annual rodeo at Madi- 
sonville, which features a kid quadrille. 


Located directly on the international boundary, the 
park typifies the scenery, the flora and the fauna of 
Mexico more than it does that of better known parts 
of the United States. From almost any section the 











Boating on the lakes near Austin. 


view to the south is dominated by the rugged Sierra 
del Carmen, Fronteriza and other spectacular moun- 
tain ranges in Old Mexico. 

This is where the wandering Rio Grande makes a 
great U-shaped turn on its course to the Valley. The 
principal development is the Chisos Mountains at an 
elevation of 5,400 feet. 

The history of this region is divided into five periods 

Indian (historic and prehistoric), Spanish, Mexican, 
the Texas Republic, and the United States. Archeolog- 
ical finds indicate that the area has been inhabited by 
man for centuries. Perishable remains such as baskets 
and sandals have been found in dry caves and rock 
shelters. 

Animal life varies greatly in type and habitat. The 
wild hog, or Texas peccary (javelina), which ranges 
the foothills and slopes surrounding the Chisos Moun- 
tains, is one of the most unusual. Other large mam- 
mals include the Mexican black bear, mountain lion, 
beaver along the Rio Grande, deer and the common 
varieties of birdlife. 

In certain localities the rock layers are highly fold- 
ed, tilted and shattered. Some layers are standing on 
end, most are lopsided, and a few large sections of 
rock have been turned upside down and piled where 
it seems they should not be. Yawning canyons carved 
across slowly uplifted mountain ranges show the ero- 
sive action of the Rio Grande through the ages. 

High in the Davis Mountains, 120 miles to the north 
of the Big Bend, is the McDonald Observatory, operat- 
ed jointly by the University of Texas and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Here, at an elevation of 6,828 feet, 
the absence of surrounding mountains and the very 
transparent atmosphere produce uniform conditions in 
the air. There’s more sunshine and less rain at this 
point than any other in Texas. 

If you’re tired of the high and dry, and if it’s deep 
sea fishing you like, then there are a number of ports 
dotting the Gulf Coast where a salt water enthusiast 
can vent his passion. The angling is good the year- 
round, and spots like Port Isabel (at the tip end of the 
Valley), Padre Island, Corpus Christi, Port Aransas 
and Galveston have fine tourist facilities. 

The state is also blessed with plenty of dude ranches, 
rodeos, fiestas, caves, lakes and big and little cities for 
the visitor. There’s spring in East Texas, for instance, 
or the Lost Pines of Bastrop, the winding Brazos River 
in Waco, the San Antonio River through the Alamo 
City or the Highland Lakes in the Hill Country of 
Central Texas. 

And there are the cities—Dallas, chic and urbane; 
Fort Worth, where the west begins, and Houston, big, 
rich and noisy. The fresh water fishermen can dip 
their hooks in a number of big lakes, including Possum 
Kingdom west of Fort Worth, Lake Texoma on the 
Texas-Oklahoma border, Lake Corpus Christi near 
Mathis and Lake Whitney northwest of Waco. 

And this is Texas—from the semitropics of the Val- 
ley to the stark plains of the Panhandle, from the 
lush greenery of Buffalo Bayou in Houston to the high 
and dry regions of the Davis Mountains near El Paso. 

The state has everything, big cities and ghost towns, 
big rivers and dry forks, foothills and farmlands and 
the finest people you’d care to meet. 
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SAVE TIME...CALL BY NUMBER 
Use the booklet to write down the 
numbers you already know. If there’s 
a new number you don’t have—or an old 
one you’ve forgotten—be sure to add it to 
the list when the operator gives it to you. 


“Here’s an Attractive 
Booklet for Your 


Telephone Numbers” 


We've just printed a new booklet 
for listing your personal telephone 
numbers. 


You’ll find you save time on Long 
Distance calls when you give the 
operator the number you want. 


This booklet helps you keep the num- 
bers handy. 


There’s a copy for you at the near- 
est Bell telephone office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Southerners 


(Continued from page 70) 


Temco Announces 
Management Appointments 


In organizational moves made effective 
November 1, Temco Aircraft Corporation 
created four new management positions 

two each at its Garland and Greenville 
plants—-and combined two existing pro- 
duction posts at its Dallas plant. 

The changes gave six company officials 
increased responsibilities. 

The new offices also strengthen organ- 
ization of the Garland and Greenville 
plants where facilities recently have been 
considerably expanded, according to Tem- 
co President Robert McCulloch. 

Named plant manager at the Garland 
plant was William A. Tweedie, who has 
headed the plant since 1951 as factory 
manager. 

Appointed plant manager at Temco’s 
Greenville plant was Herrol W. Bellomy, 
who, heretofore, as general superintend- 
ent, supervised all operations at Green- 
ville. 

Elevated to assistant plant manager at 
Garland was John T. Butler, formerly 
chief tool engineer at Temco's Dallas 
plant. 

Chosen for assistant managership at 
Greenville was W. N. “Buck” Hall, for- 
mer Dallas plant superintendent of sheet 
metal detail fabrication and sub-assem- 
bly. 

And at the Dallas plant, tool design 
operations formerly under Mr. Butler 
have been combined with tool planning 
and fabrication under Harold B. Ridgely 
who will retain his title of tooling super- 
intendent. 

Named to fill Mr. Hall’s sheet metal 
superintendency at the Dallas plant was 
Doyle Beasley who formerly was assist- 
ant superintendent, in charge of night 
operations at Dallas. 


Texas Eastern Appoints 
Two To Legal Department 


Appointment of R. Clyde Hargrove, 
Shreveport attorney, as assistant general 
counsel for Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corporation and Keith M. Pyburn as at- 
torney in charge of the company’s Wash- 
ington office, is announced by Chas. I. 
Francis, vice-president and general coun- 
sel, 

R. Clyde Hargrove, a native of Shreve- 
port, is a partner in the law firm of Har- 
grove, Guyton, Van Hook and Hargrove. 
For several years Mr. Hargrove has been 
handling important legal matters, includ- 
ing certificate and rate cases, for Texas 
Eastern. 

Keith M. Pyburn was born in Dodson, 
Louisiana. He was graduated with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts from Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute in 1931 and was 
graduated with the degree of Bachelor 


of Laws from Tulane University in 1935. 
He was a partner in the law firm of Py- 
burn, Smith and Giddens prior to his em- 
ployment by Texas Eastern. From 1937 
to 1952 he was a partner in the law firm 
of Pyburn and Pyburn. During World War 
II he served in the army for five years, 
his last rank being that of major. 


Newport Steel Names 
Boylan to Sales Post 


Newport Steel Corporation, Newport, 
Kentucky, announces the appointment of 
John J. Boylan as Assistant General Man- 
ager of Sales. For three years Boylan had 











John J. Boylan 


been Chief, Alloy Steel Section, National 
Production Authority, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Before that 
he was Export Manager and in charge 
of agricultural implement steel sales for 
Crucible Steel Company of America. 


American Mat Names Blood 
Southeastern Sales Manager 


Charles B. Blood, 4097 Peachtree Road, 
Brookhaven, Georgia, has just been ap- 
pointed Southeastern sales manager of 
the American Mat Corporation and D. W. 
Moor Company, according to D. W. Moor, 
president of these two companies at 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Blood, previously identified with the 
hotel and restaurant equipment fields, 
has more recently been serving as a ter- 
ritorial manager for the American Mat 
Corporation and D. W. Moor Company. 

He will cover the states of North and 
South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, Flor- 
ida and Tennessee with the complete lines 
of floor matting of the two companies. 
The industrial, commercial and institu- 
tional fields are served by the American 
Mat Corporation, with factories at Lima, 
Whitehouse and Wapakoneta, Ohio and 
Laporte, Indiana. Matting for resale is 
handled by D. W. Moor Company. 


Republic Names Glenn 
To Public Relations Post 


Appointment of Ray E. Glenn, Birming- 
ham newspaperman, as public relations 
representative for the Southern steel- 
making and mining operations of Re- 
public Steel Corporation was announced 
recently in Cleveland, Ohio, by E. S. 
Bowerfind, Republic’s director of public 
relations. 

Glenn, former managing editor of the 
Birmingham Post and Alabama News 
Magazine, has been engaged in news writ- 
ing and editing in Alabama since 1931. 
During the war he served as a_ public 
relations specialist for the Army Air 
Force. 

In his new capacity Glenn will deal 
with public relations matters pertaining 
to Republic’s operations in the Gadsden 
and Birmingham area. Glenn’s office will 
be in Birmingham, where he will con- 
tinue to live. 


Pan-Am Southern Names Sartor 
To Head Land Department 


C. Lane Sartor of Shreveport has been 
named Manager of the Land Department 
of Pan-Am Southern Corporation, Presi- 
dent Bruce K. Brown announced recently. 

Mr. Sartor succeeds G. P. Brown, who 
has resigned as Land Department Man- 
ager and Assistant Secretary of the cor- 
poration, effective October 15, 1953, to 
enter the oil business as an independent. 

The Land Department is a unit of the 
Exploration, Production and Pipeline 
Division, headed by M. C. Hoffman, Vice 
President, with headquarters at 418 Mar- 
ket Building, Shreveport, La. 

Mr. Sartor, who succeeds Mr. Brown, is 
a graduate in geology at Washington and 
Lee University. He joined Pan-Am South- 
ern in March, 1950, after prior service 
with Barnsdall Oil Company as a geol- 
ogist. Mr. Sartor has been serving as Dis- 
trict Geologist for Pan-Am in Northern 
Louisiana. 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery Names 
Morgan District Engineer 


Peyton L. Morgan, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed southern district engineer for the 
Air Appliance Division of the U. S. Hoff- 
man Machinery Corporation, New York 
City. He will coordinate the activities and 
be responsible for application engineer- 
ing in Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Tennessee, Georgia, N. 
Carolina, S. Carolina, Alabama and Flor- 
ida. 

Morgan is a graduate of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and is a registered engi- 
neer. He joined the Hoffman company in 
1948 as an associate of the Lynchburg, 
Va., representative and has held that posi- 
tion until his new appointment. 

Hoffman's Air Appliance Division man- 
ufactures centrifugal compressors, pneu- 
matic conveying equipment and industrial! 
vacuum cleaning equipment. 
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come on in 


the water’s fine 


Ss 


and so is everything else in Arlington... only minutes 
from either Fort Worth or Dallas . . . a thriving com- 
munity equally suitable for small business or the largest 
industrial plants... the people are ambitious, energetic 
and friendly . . . working and living conditions are 
unexcelled ... and the weather's fine, too! So... if 
you are considering a new location for your business 
where there is opportunity unlimited . . . like General 
Motors, come to Arlington. You'll agree with us that 
it's the Greatest Part of a Great State. We know. 
We live here .. . we work here... and, WE LIKE IT! 


ARLINGTON, TEXAS, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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_ BUSINESS 
GOING PLACES? 


| * You'll head for TEXAS, of course! 





The Best Route is to 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


“Where Oil Flows and Industr 


Grows. 


... and there's plenty of reasons why you should investigate Beaumont, 
Texas ... if your business is going places. Some of the greatest industrial 
names in America have looked and stayed to grow and prosper in the heart 


of the Gulf South's new Frontier. 


a Whaf we you looking f08. 


© PROXIMITY TO FUEL SUPPLIES 


Ample reserves of natural gas are available in the Beau- 
mont area, and can be delivered through a network of 
pipe lines. Natural gas may be contracted for as needed. 


@ ELECTRIC POWER 


The continuous expansion program of the Gulf States 
Utilities Company, with home offices in Beaumont, keeps 


the supply of electric power well in advance of actual 
needs. 


© AMPLE WATER SUPPLY 


Fresh water for the Beaumont area can be supplied by 
the Lower Neches Valley Authority from the Neches 
River. A series of dams planned for construction along 
the upper Neches, one of which has already been com- 
pleted, is designed to assure an adequate, uniform, year- 
’round supply. 


© TRANSPORTATION 


Beaumont is served by four railroads, ample trucking 
facilities and three air-lines. Ocean-going freighters and 
tankers regularly utilize the 34-foot channel from the 
municipal docks to the Gulf of Mexico, while the Intra- 
coastal Canal affords a convenient and practical barge 
traffic route. 


@ SKILLED WORKERS 


Lamar State College of Technology, located in Beau- 
mont, and vocational training courses in the public 
schools assure a steady flow of technicians and skilled 
labor for industries in the area. 


© EXCELLENT LOCATION 


Desirable sites are available, some fronting on the Neches 
River and some adjacent to waterfront sites. Your in- 
quiries are invited. 


e A GOOD CLIMATE 


The Gulf Coast climate is generally moderate, favorable 
for almost any industrial operation. 


In Beaumont proper or within 30 minutes by automobile 
are located well-known institutions such as Bethlehem 
Steel, U.S. Steel, DuPont, B. F. Goodrich, Magnolia, 
Texas, Gulf, Pure, Atlantic, Sun, Mathieson, U.S. Rubber, 
and other companies. 


\/2PaRGSnCh-memee for specific information of use to your business. 


VASE GEOR eee we'll be glad to show you a great future for your company in Beaumont. 


BEAUMONT CHAMBER 


BEAUMONT, 
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TEXAS 





NEW PRODUCTS 





Loading Dock Shelter 


Atlas Industries, Inc., Chicago, Il.—A 
new model shelter that is used when no 
loading dock is available. The model is 
mounted on a concrete abutment and 
provides complete protection to men and 
materials when unloading from a box car 
into a truck or vice versa, 

Atlas points out that heretofore there 
was no practical method of affording pro- 
tection for this type of loading situation 














Atlas Shelter 


Atlas designed the shelter for efficient, 
assembly-line production (like all the 
company’s standard units) which would 
still permit “individual engineering” to 
fit specific conditions of installation. 


Solvent Spray Gun 


John B. Moore Corp., Nutley 10, N, J. 
The new model B-202-M siphon spray 
gun designed to draw cleaning fluid di- 
rectly from a 55-gallon drum and elimi- 
nates lost time needed to refill small sup- 
ply can reservoirs. 

Many novel features of design suggest 
its use for washing aircraft, cleaning 
electric motor parts and stator-frames, 
and engine compartments and 
other mechanical equipment. 

A die-cast handle, built to stand over 
4 tons of shock, air-flow control valve 
on the haft to save trips to the air-suppls 
regulator valve, ball-check to prevent 
fluid flow-back and adjustable lock-tip 
nozzle are features which appeal to those 
who work at shop floor level, as well as 
to those who work on scaffolding to 
clean aircraft, and hard to reach sur- 
faces. 


engines 


Cleanser Dispenser 


Sugar Beet Products Co., 
Mich.—A new type of trouble-free mech- 
anism for dispensing waterless” skin 
cleansers. 


Saginaw, 
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With an absolute minimum of parts, 
continuously lubricated by the cleanser 
itself, this new dispenser is said to pro- 
vide trouble-free usage. A two-way feed 
adjustment provides a choice of amount 
dispensed. The spout is of the no-drip 
type. The entire dispensing unit is con- 
structed of heavy aluminum, with rigid 
mounting bracket an integral part of the 
dispenser. Rust-proof, the exterior is 
polished to a smooth satin finish, 

The new dispenser is designed so it can 
be securely bolted for easy mounting on 
a wall or any other convenient surface. 
A special “throw-away” container pro- 
vides easy filling--the entire container 
is simply lifted off and the new one 
slipped down into the dispenser housing. 
Each container provides from 1,000 to 
1,500 washings, eliminating the need for 
frequent refilling. 


Diamond Wheels 


Super Cut, Inc., Chicago, Ill. — New 
type diamond wheel. This wheel does the 
work of diamond wheels selling for four 
times as much, according to its develop- 
ers. From actual tests in some of the 
largest shops in the country, standard 
Super-Cut single layer diamond wheels 
gave an excellent micro-finish, and pro- 
duced up to 4,900 single point carbide 
tools at a diamond wheel cost of less than 
1¢ per tool! 

Thus for the first time, all the recog- 
nized advantages of diamond wheel grind- 
ing are available without the heavy in- 
vestment formerly required. Even small 
shops can enjoy the benefits of the finer 
diamond ground finish for carbide tools 
at a lower cost than abrasive belt grind- 
ing and without tying up the large in- 
vestment normally involved in conven- 
tional diamond wheels. 

The unique patented process under 
which this wheel is made accounts for 
its remarkable performance, 


Pipe Machine 


The Oster Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio—A completely new, low 
cost, 4” pipe machine— the No. 784 “Thrift 
Model.” 

The No. 784 is a heavy duty, fabricated 
steel constructed floor type pipe machine, 
with a standard range of 1” to 4” and 
an extra range of %” and %”. 

It is equipped with a front chuck which 
requires no wrench for operation, and 
is ideal for frequent changes of pipe sizes, 
because a spin of the hand wheel meves 
the gripping jaws through the entire 
range in a few seconds. Rear centering 
chuck is quick acting and non-binding. 
This rear chuck, together with extra long 
spindle provides maximum pipe support, 
prevents whipping and assures straight 
threads on long lengths. 

A magnetic starter with push-pull se- 
lector switch for run and jog, controls 
the heavy duty, 1800 R.P.M. 3 H.P., motor. 


Instant Bag Opener 


R&M Products Co., P.O. Box 485, 
Gainesville, Ga.—-With this recently pat- 
ented Instant Bag Opener you can now 
open easily, bags of feed, seeds, flour, 
fertilizer, etc., sewed with a chain stitch. 
No more time-consuming, temper-raising 
operations of trying to open bags with 
knives, or other dangerous objects. 

With the Instant Bag Opener-—a flick 
of the wrist—the bag is opened, as the 
stitch is released instantly—no cut bags 
or fingers! Also useful for raveling 
empty bags, which are to be used for 
making clothing or needlework art. 

Artistically designed to fit your hand, 
made of light-weight, tough, durable red 
plastic and surgical steel, with attached 
gold-colored chain, and boxed with in- 
structions. 


Aluminium Ladder 


Louisville Ladder Company, 1101 West 
Oak Street, Louisville, Kentucky—A new 
addition to its line of industrial step 
ladders. 


Made of extruded aluminum side rails 
and steps these ladders fill a need for a 
reasonable weight step with better than 
average strength and stability features. 
Extra sturdy back legs are heavy chan- 
nel sections with reinforced braces. 
Front legs are securely braced on both 
sides of the step. Steps are double rivet- 
ed on the front facing. All features de- 
signed to meet the requirements for a lad- 
der subject to heavy duty service. 


Industrial Ladder 


In addition all hinge points are rein- 
forced with additional metal plates, se- 
cured with cadmium plated steel rivets. 
Heavy duty corrugated rubber pads ap- 
plied to all floor contact points. Saw 
tooth serrations on steps provide un- 
usual slip-proof protection. 

Currently producing sizes of 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, and 10 feet with pail shelves omitted 
on the first two sizes. Will be available 
in the 12 foot size shortly. 


(Continued on page 118) 
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CHOOSE 


A SMALL TOWN 


Blessed with: 


(51,000) 
ABUNDANT WATER 
MARKET PROXIMITY 
PLANT SITES 
POWER 
COOPERATIVE ATTITUDE 


CONTACT 


Bonham Chamber of Commerce 
BONHAM, TEXAS 





LARGE OR SMALL 


LABOR MARKET E BONHAM INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 


iS INTERESTED 


Acquired 3 New Industries in 1 Year... Why ? 











e 
Oil money /e/ps (ay Q 


I. 1952, the value of the crude oil and natural 
gas produced in Texas was nearly $3 billion. 

That is a lot of money. It pays taxes, salaries, 
and wages; it goes to landowners for royalties 
and lease payments; a sizable portion of it will 
be reinvested in the further development of the 
State’s rich petroleum resources. 

Furthermore, it is productive money. Some part 
of it finds its way into the pocket of practically 
every Texan. There is a portion of Texas’ oil and 
gas income in the dollar a wife spends for 
groceries, in the check a husband writes for 
rent. Oil and gas money helps to meet payrolls, 
pay doctors’ fees and hospital bills, buy new farm 
equipment, send sons and daughters off to school. 

Oil and gas money helps on every hand. It is a 
resource from which all Texas benefits. 
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We're onthe job 
‘SELLING. 
in this rich 
market in the 


TEXAS 
D4NANOLE! 


NET BUYING /MCOME FOR 
YO COUNTIES (N THb AMARILLO 
TRADING ZONE (NCLULiING 
3 COUNTIES IN OKLAHOMA- ¥ 
COUNTIES /N NEW MbXICO! 


SALES MANACEMENT, 
MAY 1/0, 1953 


AMARILLO 
DAILY NEWS 
AMARILLO 

GLOBE-TIMES 


AMARILLO SUNDAY 
NEWS.-GLOBE 


Represented eye 
TEXAS DAILY PRESS UE Inc. 
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Roller Top Trailer 


Mercury Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, IlL.--A new roller top, caster steer 
trailer. 

Designated as type A-308-78M, this 3,- 
000 Ib. capacity trailer features two roll- 
er conveyor sections at a height of 30 in. 
from the floor. It was designed to fit into 
standard conveyor lines to permit the 
pick-up and transfer of packaged units. 

Trailer’s live deck is made up of two 
six-roller sections. Rollers have 1.9 in. 
diameters and are 30 in. long. Platform 
size is 49 by 72 in. Unit rolls on rubber 








Mercury Trailer 


tired wheels--8 by 2% in. on the front, 
10 by 3 in. on the rear. Trailer is equipped 
with Mercury safety self couplers. 

In operation, cartons or cases coming 
down conveyor line automatically load 
themselves onto trailer by riding over 
rollers. They are locked in proper posi- 
tion when brakes to retain the rollers 
are applied. This trailer, designed to 
take two packaged units, eliminates the 
need for fork trucks at discharge points 
of conveyor and pallet loader lines. 


Spot Welding Gun 


Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.—The Aircospot Gun, 
a new development by Air Reduction. is 


now available to industry, This light 
weight spot welding gun uses a 3/32” 
non-consumable ‘horiated tungsten elec- 
trode and an inert-gas shield. It makes 
instantaneous welds on stainless steels, 
mild steels and alloy steels, without the 
aid of jigs or fixtures. 

The Aircospot unit consists of a hand 
gun, control panel and all necessary hose 
and cable assemblies. In order to use 
this equipment, a standard D. C, power 
source, either motor generator set or 
rectifier type of machine, is required. The 
gun is water-cooled, and uses helium or 
argon, or a mixture of the two, for a 
shield. High frequency is not required. 
The Aircospot gun is rated at 250 am- 
peres and welds may be made on sheet 
metal up to % inch in thickness. The 
bottom section can be of greater thick- 
ness. In most cases, a back-up plate is 
unnecessary. 


High Pressure Fan 


Hartzell Propeller Fan Co., Piqua, Ohio 

A new high pressure fan which is ef- 
fective against pressures as high as 4”. 
The new high-pressure fan is available 
in 28”, 36” and 48” models. 

A new propeller developed in the Hart- 
zell research laboratories enables this 
fan to move more air against higher pres- 
sures than is possible with a propeller- 
type fan of conventional design. In all 
other details the new fan is exactly like 
the standard Hartzell fans whose effi- 
ciency and reliability have been proved 
in thousands of industrial installations. 
It features the Curved Orifice Air-Seal 
Ring, which increases air deliveries 10 
per cent or more by eliminating backflow 
of air at the propeller tips. 

The sturdy, vibration-absorbent motor 
mounting is streamlined to minimize ob- 
struction of the airstream. Ring and 
mounting are fabricated of low carbon 
steel. The propeller is sand-cast alumi- 
num, machined, ground, and polished to 
a high finish. 


(Continued on page 120) 
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ALUMINUM ALLOYS e BABBITT METALS e BRASS INGOTS 
PIG and CAULKING LEAD e LEAD ALLOYS eSOLDER METALS 
TYPE METALS e TIN AND TIN ALLOYS e SLAB ZINC 


Specification Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys 


“YOUR DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY — VIENER METALS" 


HYMAN VIENER & SONS 


P. O. Box 573 
y Richmond, Virginia 
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INTERNATIONAL SHOE £0. 0. BRY 


5 Reasons Why Location In Bryan 
Means Extra Profits To Industry 


© Good Industrial Sites on 2—Rail- 
road Lines! 


© Low Cost Utilities—Natural Gas 
and Utilities! 


e Adequate Water Supply of High- 
est Quality! 


e Large Labor Pool; Skilled and 
Unskilled! 


e 75% Clear Days! Mild "Work- 
ing" Climate! 


For A Complete, Concise Resume 
of Bryan's Features, Write The 


Bryan Chamber of Commerce 


602 VARISCO BLDG. BRYAN, TEXAS 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
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Hole Punching System 


Wales-Strippit Corp., 345 Payne Ave., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y..-The new Wales 
Patented Multiple Hole Punching Sys- 
tem with punch Retainer Plates for un- 
limited hole punching patterns. 

This system provides a simpler. faster, 
more convenient and economical method 
of punching holes in sheet metal parts 
by permitting the entire setup to be made 
outside the stamping press 


or press 


brake. In addition, the Wales Punch As- 
semblies and Dies are interchangeable, 
permitting the same parts to be used and 
reused in an infinite number of setups. 
This feature makes possible a minimum 
inventory of parts. 

Wales Multiple Hole Punching System 
is available two ways: (1) All individual 
parts are available for users to stock for 
assembling hole punching set-ups. This 
permits making and putting into opera- 
tion a hole punching die the same day 





GROWING 
WITH TEXAS 


Tex-Vit supports in- 
dustry and construc 
tion in the Southwest 
with a special interest 
and service that helps 
promote our mutual 
growth and progress. 
Due to your accept- 
ance our plant has 
been expanded twice 
since it was built in 
1949, 


CENTRAL LOCATION — SHIP BY RAIL OR 
TRUCK—Shipments of high-quality Tex-Vit 
clay products reach you faster — by rail or 
truck — from our up-to-date, centrally lo- 
cated plant. 


TEXAS 


TP253-4 


MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 
PHONE 331 


VITRIFIED PIPE CO. 





a templet is completed. (2) Wales-Strip- 
pit will build the complete hole punching 
assemblies ready to operate and will 
guarantee the accuracy of the hole loca- 
tions. 


Magnesium Truck 


Magline, Inc., Pinconning, Michigan 
A new, all-magnesium, 4-wheel platform 
truck for general materials handling use. 
Believed to be the first unit of its kind 
to be mass-produced of magnesium, the 
new truck is offered in ten different 
models, each weighing only 1/4 to 1/3 as 
much as comparable equipment of sim- 
ilar size. All trucks in the series are ca- 
pacity rated to handle loads up to 1,000 
Ibs. 

Many design improvements have been 
incorporated in the new truck to provide 
the user with greater serviceability and 














Magline Truck 


longer truck life. All parts are standard 
and replaceable, thereby lengthening 
equipment life and reducing maintenance 
expense. Handles are reversible and may 
be installed at either end of the plat- 
form. The handles are also interchange- 
able and can be replaced with special 
racks or superstructures for multi-pur- 
pose truck use. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
combined advantages of magnesium-light- 
ness and magnesium-strength contribute 
to greater materials handling efficiency, 
reduce physical fatigue, and encourage 
greater productivity. 


Metal Remelter 


The Nolan Corporation, Rome, New 
York.—The improved Metal Remelter 
and Meltevator...an automatic loading 
device which renders the remelting op- 
eration almost’ entirely automatic. 
Nolan's outfit is now a complete, com- 
pact, self-contained unit for remelting 
of soft metals such as babbit, solder, tin, 
zinc, lead and lead alloys. 

Square in design, the Nolan Furnace 
requires less floor space than the con- 
ventional round type and is more easily 
adapted to fit a given area. The bottom- 
pouring spout, loading cover and acces- 
sories such as power agitator, hand 
pumps, water-cooled ingot molds, load- 
ing device, etc. may be located on either 
side, or rear to meet special require- 
ments. The standard unit is complete and 

(Continued on page 122) 
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ULTIMATELY YOU WILL COME TO 


CORPUS CEIRISTH 


“The Door Jo Wonderland” 


To invest, work, live and play 


For information on this economic giant write to: 


Corpus Christi Chamber of Commerce 
Information & Research Department 


P. O. Box 640 Corpus Christi, Texas 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


(Continued from page 120) 


compact, equipped with hinged cover, 





This fast growjng area offers ideal year- 





around climate] Excellent rail and ow 


ice. Water transportation with world 


cost electric power, cheap natural gay and 


the necessary manpower. 


Letters of inquiry concerning these 


ventilating pipe connection, boticm 
draw-off valve with swing spout and 
heating equipment. It may be heated by 
electricity, oil or any type of gas desired. 
Although regularly furnished for tem- 
.peratures up to 850° F., these Furnaces 
may be equipped to give any necessary 
temperature up to 1000° F. Automatic 
temperature control and_ pre-heating 
time switches are optional features avail- 
able at small cost. When desired, the 
Furnace may be supplied without the 
bottom pouring valve for plants where 
hand ladling or pump casting is required. 
Standard models are available with pot 
capacities from 600-lbs. to 5-tons, and 
special models having greater capacities 
are available on special order. Furnace 
design may be square, rectangular or 
round, 


Automatic Vacuum Lift 


Union Tool Corporation, Warsaw, Ind. 
A new Union Automatic Vacuum Lift. 
It contains its own vacuum plant and is 
shipped completely assembled, ready to 


advantages and the electric service which 


we furnish are invited. Engineers and 


other trained and experienced personnel 


ore available to assist in starting a new 


plont, relocating on existing plant or ex- 


ponding present facilities. 


Division offices are located at Baton 





Rouge and Lake Charles, Louisiana, Beau- 


mont, Port Arthur and Navasota, Texas. 


Inquiries concerning local resources and 





electric service availability may be ad- 


dressed to these offices. 





GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 





Union Lift 








hook into electric power and air line. It 
will handle any nonporous metal sheets 
up to 40” x 40”; will handle from one to 
six sheets per minute. 

This machine will pick up at any level 
from floor to 36” height. 











Panhandle STEEL BUILDINGS, INC. 


SERVING 
THE INDUSTRIAL 
AND 
AGRICULTURAL 
BUILDING NEEDS 
OF THE 
TEXAS 
PANHANDLE 


QUONSETS e¢ STRAW STEEL 


BOX 1278 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


CORRULUX 
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SCREENS by AMERICAN 


® Precision built of bonderized steel or life-time 
aluminum. 


One-piece frames — non-welded. Mortised for 
rigidity. 

Screen Cloth — bronze or aluminum — held in 
place with heavy steel or aluminum wire splines. 
Screens for every purpose. 


For prices and other information 
write or phone 


AMERICAN GRILLE & SCREEN WORKS 
2434 HARWOOD STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
HU-nter 5181 
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There's Room for Your Industry in this Picture! 


CORPUS CHRISTI—one of the nation’s fastest growing cities—offers all the advantages industry 
must have to grow and prosper. Here’s the proof: 


CORPUS CHRISTI OFFERS LOCATION 


Choice industrial sites on deep-water (served by the Port of Corpus Christi) assure ample plant 
space, low transportation costs, access to dynamic nearby markets. 


CORPUS CHRISTI OFFERS A GOOD LABOR SUPPLY 


The city and area are populated by alert, hard-working people who have proven ability to learn 


skilled trades. 
CORPUS CHRISTI OFFERS RAW MATERIALS 


Within the Corpus Christi area are concentrated tremendous reserves of natural resources and 
other vital industrial raw materials. 


CORPUS CHRISTI OFFERS CHEAP FUEL 


Natural gas and electricity power the wheels of industry in Corpus Christi. Industrial rates are 
among the lowest in the nation. 


CORPUS CHRISTI OFFERS MILD CLIMATE 


A popular year-around resort city, the climate has many industrial advantages. Work goes on 
the year ‘round. There are fewer lost work-days from sickness, bad weather. 


CORPUS CHRISTI OFFERS PROOF 
In less than 20 years, more than $250,000,000 has been invested in Corpus Christi by some of the 


nation’s best known industrial firms. Each is growing and prospering with this great Texas Gulf 
Coast City. 


Find Out What Corpus Christi can mean te You and Your Industry, 


The BOARD of TRADE : Port of Corpus Christi 


7 iy Ae o On ek  - O) e 





CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
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Research 


(Continued from page 59) 


cesearch progress at frequent intervals 
and to suggest promising directions of 
work. Reports covering the results ob- 
tained are rendered monthly, quarterly, 
or otherwise as seems most desirable. 

Present-day technology has become 
extremely complex, and the total of ac- 
cumulated facts concerning it is enor- 
mous. Hence, the satisfactory solution 
of an industrial problem may require the 
services of experts in a number of diver- 
sified fields. This may apply to an ap- 
parently simple problem. Also, indus- 
trial research necessitates the use of 
costly scientific apparatus together with 
extensive laboratory equipment. of the 
usual types. To build, equip, and staff a 
laboratory, or to expand an existing one 
to handle a particular research job, may 
involve more money than a 
feels justified in spending. 

In these cases, a ready solution is af- 
forded at moderate cost by the industrial 
research institute. It has available the 
personnel, equipment, and research 
know-how. The sponsor has only to 
contract for the research wanted. He is 
not concerned with hiring a technical 
staff, buying equipment, or managing a 
new department. 

The success of the institutes js attrib- 
uted in large part to the cooperative 
method by which their specialists solve 


company 


problems. Institute staffs comprise hun- 
dreds of full-time individuals having 
training and practical experience in a 
long list of technologies. Thus, the staffs 
include metallurgists, mechanical engi- 
neers, chemists, geologists, physicists, 
electrical engineeis, ceramists, mathe- 
maticians, fuel engineers, economists, 
biologists, and specialists in practically 
all branches of industry and science. Ac- 
cordingly, experts are available for work 
on any technical subject. The sponsor’s 
problem is assigned to the division or in- 
dividual best qualified to handle it. Any 
member of the staff may be called on for 
advice or information. 

A research contract may be advantage- 
ous to manufacturing companies and 
others under a variety of circumstances. 
Particulars may be obtained the 
institutes. 


from 


Int. Minerals Reports 
On Feldspar Dept. Expansion 


International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation is making substantial prog- 
ress in the expansion program of its Con- 
solidated Feldspar Department in the In- 
dustrial Minerals Division, Norman J. 
Dunbeck, vice president in charge of the 
division, announced early this month. 

In addition to planning three new 
plants, existing equipment is being en- 
larged and brought up to date. Power 


equipment, such as shovels, bulldozers 
and trucks, is being replaced with new 
and larger units. Dust collecting and 
water clarification systems are being in- 
stalled. Flotation capacity of Spruce 
Pine, North Carolina, has been increased 
by 50 per cent, and new fine-grind facili- 
ties installed at Erwin, Tennessee. 

The main quality-control laboratory at 
Kona, North Carolina, has been revised 
and enlarged. New research projects 
have been started for the Feldspar De- 
partment by International's Research Di- 
vision, and two other such projects have 
been assigned to outside laboratories. 

Regarding the new plants, Mr. Dunbeck 
explained that diamond drilling has been 
completed on International's extensive 
reserves of feldspar ore in southern Con- 
necticut. Plans are being drawn for a 
feldspar plant there which will probably 
employ the LeBaron-Lawver dry benefi- 
ciation process, resulting in substantially 
lower production costs than in conven- 
tional methods of beneficiation. 

Diamond drilling is also underway on 
International's nepheline syenite prop- 
erties in southern Ontario. It is expect- 
ed that a new, modern mill for process- 
ing this material will be built at Blue 
Mountain, Ontario, and should be in op- 
eration by the middle of 1954. 

“These two new units in Connecticut 
and Ontario are part of a long-range 
plan, and it is expected that a third large 
unit, a feldspar plant, will be construct- 
ed within about one year,” Mr. Dunbeck 
stated. 








available at 


TEXAS 


of thriving E. Texas area. 
gas. 


Trinity, Neches Rivers. 
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STRATEGIC INDUSTRIAL 


LOCATIONS 
PALESTINE 


Railroad, highway and population center 
Abundance of electric power and natural 
Plentiful supply of water from wells and 


Large labor pool. y& Low taxes. 


Palestine also meets other industrial 
location requirements. 


INQUIRIES IN VITED BY 


ANDERSON COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


PALESTINE, TEXAS 
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Homestead Model H-3B, Three Bed Rooms, 768 Square Feet 


GOOD HOMES FOR 
LOW INCOME 
FAMILIES! 


iz : The Bulwark of Civiliza- 
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We Are the World’s Largest Manufacturer and Supplier of 
Prefabricated Buildings to United States Government Agencies 
and for Overseas Shipment, 

We Are Expanding Our Operations and Will Re-Enter the 
Field 
tributing Good Homes for Low-Income Families. A Good 
Home for Every Family—No Matter How Low Its Income— 


“Homesteads,” 
are well known. 
Write for details about our new line of LOW-COST HOMES. 


9003 Denton Drive 


HOME. 


' OUR GOAL is to Place 
a GOOD HOME Within 
Reach of Every Family. 


HG» 4 


by Designing, Manufacturing and Dis- 


“Homettes” and “Town & Country 


HOUSING COMPANY 


Dallas 9, Texas 
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Considering a new plant-site? Remember 
this: 


Growing, dynamic Dallas anticipated in- 
dustrial growth; planned ahead with new 
water reservoirs. Two major lakes have 
just been completed —a third is near 
completion. 


These new projects—costing about 


NOVEMBER NINETEEN FIFTY-THREE 


$58,920,000 assure Dallas of a long-range 
water supply for industry. 


Our industrial department will gladly rush 
you the facts on Dallas water supply, plus 
any other plant location data you request. 
Write: Industrial Department, Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce, 1101 Commerce 
Street, Dallas, Texas. 





Travels Over 


Roughest Ground... 
WISCON SIN -Powered 


CARMICHAEL Towa 


PEED LIF] aw 


Those big rubber-tired wheels up front are there for a 
reason, Wheels permit fast handling over rough ground, 
also help relieve weight strain on weak floors. Carmichael 
Speed Lift is built by Texas Metal and Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Dallas, Tex., powered by a Wisconsin Heavy-Duty 
Air-Cooled Engine. 


This widespread acceptance in the industrial field is 
backed by features that contribute to reliability. For 
example, you get tapered roller bearings at both 
ends of the crankshaft, eliminating all thrusts . . . 
foolproof air-cooling in all temperatures ... an 
easily-serviced outside magneto with impulse coupling 
for easiest any-weather starts . . . heavy-duty 
construction, top to bottom, 





Write today for the new 64-page application 
and specification booklet covering all 4-cycle 
single-cylinder, 2-cylinder and V-type 4-cylin- 
der medels, 3 to 36 hp. 


irae '<@: WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


4 a + A , World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
Vig J) A MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


A 7657-%% 





A COMPLETE 
LOAN SERVICE 


e Commercial, Industrial and 


Residential Real Estate Loans 


e@ Insurance and Property 
Management 


CHOICE MORTGAGE INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


T. J. BETTES COMPANY 


Houston Dallas @ San Antonio e Fort Worth 
Beaumont Corpus Christi e Little Rock @ Lubbock 





Industrial Boom Reported 
In Oklahoma City 


A total of $32,158,000 was invested in 
new manufacturing and service concerns 
and in expansion projects by those al- 
ready in existence in Oklahoma City dur- 
ing the first six months of 1953, a report 
to the Chamber of Commerce directors 
has revealed. This figure did not include 
expansions at the state’s largest indus- 
trial unit, Tinker Airforce Base, 

Of the total expenditure, $9 million rep-| 
resented money spent by twenty-eight es- 
tablished manufacturing concerns in en- 
larging their plants and in extending 
their operations. 

Initial investments totaling more than 
$2 million were made by twenty-four 
new industrial and manufacturing plants 
which were established in the city. 

Nearly $17 million was invested in the 
Oklahoma City area by fourteen service 
establishments. This included more than 
$3 millions spent by the Bell Telephone 
Company to extend lines and improve 
service, and $222,000 spent by Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Company on its Belle 
Isle power plant. Construction firms, ap- 
pliance houses and transportation lines 
have also spent money for expansions in 
order to give better service. 

The report listed, in addition, other fac- 
tors which have boosted the Oklahoma 
City payroll. These included location of 
the Republic Steel head offices in the 
city; completion of the new Veterans 
Hospital; construction of a modern mer- 
chandising center by Sears, Roebuck; 
new and enlarged units at the Municipal 
Air Terminal, expansion of Robberson 
steel operations; and expansion of post 
office facilities. 


N & W Testing 
Thawing Device 


Norfolk and Western Railway Com- 
pany is utilizing short lengths of 
wrought iron pipe in a new car-thawing 
application designed to thaw coal frozen 
in open hoppers in cold weather. 

The “pilot model” of the device, a de- 
velopment of the Railway’s engineering 
department, is installed at the company’s 
coal loading pier at Lamberts Point, Vir- 
ginia. It performed satisfactorily in 
speeding up unloading operations when 
tested for a brief two-week period last 
winter. 

In the car-thawing application, 24 
lengths of 4-inch pipe are cut into small 
pieces and installed near ground level 
between the rails. Prior to installation, 
the top half of each pipe is drilled with 
holes and a gas-fired jet inserted in one 
end. The compact heating units are then 
located in double rows at the center of 
the road bed. 

When the device is operating, heat 
from the jet is projected upward through 
the perforated area and helps melt the 
ice formations that otherwise keeps coal 
frozen in the hopper and_ prevents 
prompt and efficient unloading opera- 
tions. 
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Processing 
24,000 Barrels 
of West Texas 

Crude Oil 

Daily 


COSDEN 
PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Refinery & General Offices at 
BIG SPRING, TEXAS 
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Center of the 
Southwest Market 
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DENISON 
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We are F ighting for 
Free Enterprise 
and for moderation 


in Oil Imports! 


TRADERS OIL CO. 


John S. Deering, President 


Houston Texas 
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Tulane University Forms 
Engineering Research Institute 


The formation of an Engineering Re- 
search Institute at Tulane university, to 
serve the needs of the expanding indus- 
try of this area, has been announced by 
Dr. Rufus C. Harris, president of Tulane. 

Dr. Harris said the institute would 
contract with industrial firms for specific 
research projects involving practical 
problems in numerous fields of engineer- 
ing science. 

About 20 faculty members of the school 
of engineering will take part in the work 
of the institute, he added, with physicists, 


chemists and other specialists from var- 
ious divisions of the university available 
as consultants on the projects. 

Dr. Raymond V. Bailey, head of the 
department of chemical engineering, was 
named head of the institute, to work un- 
der the general supervision of Dr. Lee 
H. Johnson, dean of the school of engi- 
neering. 

Dr. Bailey described the institute as a 
“formal, well-organized unit for spon- 
sored research.” 

“There are innumerable engineering 
problems needing investigation in this 
area,” he explained. “In the construc- 
tion of offshore drilling structures, for 





They Solve 
Building 
Problems 


Armco Series P Steel Building 





LARGE 


and 
small 


What size building interests you? 
Whatever it is, you will probably 
find exactly what you want in the 
wide size range offered by the two 
different types of Armco Steel 
Buildings. 

Armco Series S Buildings, with 
unique STEELOX construction, offer 
sizes from 4 by 4 feet to 40 feet wide 
by unlimited length. 

Armco Series P Buildings, built 
of steel framework covered by 
corrugated metal sheets, satisfy re- 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
DIXIE DIVISION 
619 Forsyth Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia 
SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 
C & I Life Bldg., Houston, Texas 


Other Offices in Principal 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS Wi 


—% 


Armco Series S Steel Building 


| 


quirements for larger structures. 
Widths are from 20 to 100 feet in 
clear spans with unlimited lengths. 

Both types have advantages of 
erection economy, They are weath- 
ertight, noncombustible. And when 
growing business demands more 
space, it's easy to add to the original 
structure. Write for complete data. 


Cities 





example, or of port facilities on the Mis- 
sissippi river, there are factors which are 
not found elsewhere and which have not 
been adequately studied. 


“More efficient methods are constantly 
being sought in the chemical, petroleum, 
sulphur and other industries centered in 
the vicinity. All types of manufacturing 
have engineering problems to be solved.” 

The institute will offer research serv- 
ices in more than 20 specialized fields 
such as fluid flow, heat transmission, 
analog computations, electronics, pre- 
stressed concrete, stream pollution, il- 
lumination, metallurgy and others, Dr 
Bailey related. 


Although many research projects are 
presently under way in the school of en- 
gineering, these have been mostly under- 
taken by individual faculty members. Dr. 
Bailey explained that establishment of 
the institute will allow projects involv- 
ing broader studies, cutting across the 
lines of specialists and even involving de- 
partments in other schools and colleges 
of the university. 


Each project will be organized under 
the direction of a faculty member who 
is a specialist in the indicated field, he 
said, and other faculty members and 
graduate students will be assigned as the 
size and nature of the problem may re- 
quire. 

In addition to providing research lead- 
ing to new solutions of practical engi- 
neering problems, Dr. Bailey pointed out, 
the program will promote the develop- 
ment of graduate instruction in the 
school by furnishing research fellowships 
for advanced students. 


He said the institute would provide 
services for the many small industries of 
the area which do not find it feasible to 
maintain research staffs, as well as for 
larger industries which have such staffs 
but which require additional help from 
time to time. 


LOF Fiber Glass Names 
St. Louis District Manager 


Rapid development of the market for 
fiber glass in the St. Louis area is fore- 
cast in the announcement of the estab- 
lishment of a district sales office of the 
Fiber Glass Division of Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company with Arthur S. 
White as the new district manager. 

Mr. White for some time has been as- 
sociated with the Chicago office but ac- 
tively working in the St. Louis territory 
which includes seven states and parts of 
two others. 

The new district sales office will be at 
411 North Seventh Street, St. Louis, 
closely associated with the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford offices, it was announced by C. F. 
Hegg, general sales manager of the LOF 
Fiber Glass Division. 

In the St. Louis-Kansas City indus- 
trial area, and adjoining southwestern 
states, Mr. White will work closely with 
aviation, electrical insulation and _ re- 
frigeration industries as well as indus- 
trial textile outlets for tiber glass. 
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THEY CHOSE 


FORT WORTH! 


GENERAL MOTORS 
BELL AIRCRAFT 
CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL 
TENSION ENVELOPE 


have built new plants in 
Metropolitan Fort Worth to serve the dynamic South- 
west Market. 


They’re just four of the many nationally known manu- 
facturers and distributors who have selected this South- 
western industrial center. 


Why ? BECAUSE THIS HEART OF A $20 BILLION MARKET 
OFFERS THESE ADVANTAGES... 


KANSAS ¥& Labor pool exceeds 604,000 


He Abundant water, fuel and power 





IH 7 Railroads — 24 Truck Lines — 6 Airlines 
¥e Over 70 minerals produced in area 
I Climate you'll like 


He No state or city sales or income tax 
ROSWELL @ 





INDUSTRIAL SITES 
AVAILABLE 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


FORT WORTH 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Republic Is Leader 
In "Light" Steels 


Republic Steel Corporation's ‘speciali- 
zation in “the growth steels of tomor- 
row” forecast a promising long-term fu- 
ture for the company, according to a spe- 
cial report released last month by the 
company. 

The report was prepared for custom- 
ers, employees, stockholders and others 
interested in the company to bring them 
up-to-date on steps taken by the company 
in recent years to supply broader mar- 
kets for steel. 

The lighter forms of steel, according 

the report, have risen from a 50% 
share of the national steel production in 
1926 to 64% in 1950. Light steels, a rela- 
tive term, embraces the steels utilized 
for ultimate consumer goods purposes, 
apart from the “heavy” rails, plates and 
structural shapes. It is in these so-called 
“light” steels and alloy steels that Re- 
public specializes. 

Steady growth, climaxed by a more 
than $75,000,000 expansion program at 
Cleveland in 1952, has seen the corpora- 
tion increase its annual ingot capacity 
to 10,262,000 tons from 5,564,000 tons in 
1931, the first full year of Republic’s op- 
erations. As a result, Republic today is 
the nation’s largest producer of “light” 
steels. 

Concurrently, it has taken the broad- 
est steps in the past year to diversify its 
production, 

One of the 


to 


more significant was its 


commercial entry into a new field — ti- 
tanium. Only 56% as heavy as alloy steel, 
yet comparable in strength and corrosion 
resistance, titanium is of particular im- 
portance at present for aircraft produc- 
tion. 


Reichhold Announces 
Expansion Program 


A ten million dollar over-all expansion 
program for Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 
was announced recently by Chairman of 
the Board Henry H. Reichhold, follow- 
ing the first directors’ meeting held 
in the company’s new executive. offices. 

The program the improve- 
ment and enlargement of production 
facilities in all twelve of Reichhold’s 
domestic plants with an eye toward pro- 
ducing basic chemicals and selling them 
to industry, Mr. Reichhold said. Such 
products as phenol, maleic and phthalic 
anhydride, formaldehyde and pentaery- 
thritol will be manufactured by RCI to 
augment its outside purchases, 


calls for 


Inaugurating the program will be a 
three million dollar expansion of Reich- 
hold’s Tuscaloosa (Ala.) plant for the 
production of five million pounds of 
pentaerythritol for the first time and 
thirty million pounds of formaldehyde, 
both components of RCI’s_ synthetic 
resins. One of the major uses of the 
chemicals will be in alkyd resins for 
surface coating materials, of which 
Reichhold is the world’s largest producer. 


Alkyd resins are composed of poly- 
hydric alcohols, such as pentaerythritol 
or glycerine; phthalic and/or maleic an- 
hydride; phenolics and various vegetable* 
oils or fatty acids. They are now used 
mainly as a base for decorative and in- 
dustrial surface coating materials. Reich- 
hold already produces phthalic and 
maleic anhydride and phenol. 

P, J. Ryan, vice president in charge of 
Reichhold’s Southern Division, said that 
the Tuscaloosa expansion would benefit 
the plywood, pulp and paper, and foundry 
as well as the paint industries in the 
deep South and Gulf area. Reichhold has 
anticipated the needs of these industries, 
Ryan added. 


Mahon Publishes 
Picture Story 


“A Picture Story of The R. C. Mahon 
Company.” A 46-page, two-color, profuse- 
ly illustrated book designed to portray 
the company’s extensive metal fabricat- 
ing and production facilities, its products 
and services, and its capacity to serve 
industry, has been produced by The R. 
C. Mahon Company, 6565 E. Eight Mile 
Road, Detroit 34, Michigan. 

In this book, the activities, products 
and production methods of the Eight Di- 
visions of the Company are treated sepa- 
rately. It unfolds a picture story of the 
company’s over-all operation which is 
not only very interesting and impressive, 
but highly educational as well. 





N. better index to the industrial “health” of any region 


may be found than its fuel consumption. Industry in 


Texas uses annually more than 600 billion cubic feet of 


natural gas alone to power its plants and mills! 


That’s a lot of power . 


. . and the demand grows 


constantly. Especially in the Texas Gulf Coast area, where 


industrial expansion makes statistics obsolete almost as 


they are compiled. 


These tremendous demands for natural gas are being 


met, 


There’s fuel for all in Texas’ immense reserves of 


natural gas—more than 50 per cent of the nation’s total! The abundance of this clean, 


economical industrial fuel in the Gulf Coast region means more power to the manufacturers 


of this state . 


.. and, in your new plant of the future in coastal Texas, more power to you! 


“A Texas Gulf Coast Service Institution” 


FRANK C. SMITH, President 
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BY LAND AND BY SEA-- 


Because of its many advantages, Houston and the Texas Gulf Coast is attracting an ever mounting 
migration of industry. A desirable combination of factors has resulted in an unequalled atmosphere for 
industrial development. Not the least of these factors is a complete network of water, rail, highway and 
air transportation. 


The growth of Houston as a commercial and industrial center, now the largest city in the South, merits 
your interest. A look at the following data should be proof enough... 


LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT, HARRIS COUNTY 
War Peak 

Dec-1952 Nov-1952 Dec-1951 June-1950 Oct-1943 April-1940 

Total Labor Force 4 376,475 369,070 360,920 345,075 310,000 234,900 
Unemployment : 7,500 7,800 7,000 15,000 4,000 23,000 
Employment ; ; 368,975 361,270 353,920 330,075 306,000 211,900 
Non- Agricultural 361,975 354,270 346,920 322,575 300,000 204,900 
Agricultural zi 7,000 7,000 7,000 7,500 6,000 7,000 


DWELLING UNITS COMPLETED IN HARRIS COUNTY IN 1952 .....16,903 


NON-RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT AWARDS 


Harris seainantah Texas Totals for 1952 
1. COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL: ........ $68,913,899 
2. CHURCHES: Lc ab 4,467,129 
3. SCHOOLS: (ae LINN 10,086,176 
4. PUBLIC WORKS: ...... 30,408,896 
5. PUBLIC UTILITIES: ... LT a “35,530,966 


Grand Total $149,407,066 
Note: This tabulation is based on data received from THE A.G.C. NEWS SERVICE, Gulf Coast 
Piping Contractors Association, Houston Independent School District, Department of Public 
Works and Utilities, the City of Houston, Houston public utility companies and many others. 


NON-RESIDENTIAL CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRIC CURRENT AND NATURAL GAS; 
AND VOLUME OF PORT AND RAILROAD TONNAGE Totals for the Year 


Twelve Months, 1952 
NON-RESIDENTIAL CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRIC CURRENT, in M-KWH (Harris County) 2,202,401 


NON-RESIDENTIAL CONSUMPTION OF NATURAL GAS, in MCF (Harris County) . 191,163,071 
RAILROAD FREIGHT HANDLED AT HOUSTON 16,053,972 
TONNAGE HANDLED BY THE PORT OF HOUSTON In Short Tons 45,497,931 


UTILITY CONNECTIONS — HOUSTON AND HARRIS COUNTY Total New 


Connections 


December, 1952 for 1952 
ELECTRIC CURRENT CUSTOMERS, Harris County* 298,119 34,722 


NATURAL GAS CUSTOMERS, Harris County* 272.025 36,953 
TELEPHONES IN SERVICE IN THE "HOUSTON DISTRICT EXCHANGE" 336,411 28,031 
WATER METER CONNECTIONS—Houston Corporate Limits Only : 124,034 9,680 


*Note that these figures represent the number of customers, not the uses of meters in service. 
TOTAL RETAIL SALES For additional information regarding plant loca- 
1952 compared with 1951 + 8.0% tions and operations in Houston write: Director 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES of Industrial Development, Houston or ae of 
1952 compared with 1951 + 10.0% Commerce, P. O. Box 2371, Houston |, Texas. 


“HOUSTON: AMERICA'S INDUSTRIAL FRONTIER" 
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Allis-Chalmers Assumes 
Operation Of Buda Co. 


The’ Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, on November Ist, officially as- 
sumed operation of The Buda Company, 
72-year-old Harvey, Ill, firm, according 
to VW’. A. Roberts, Allis-Chalmers presi- 
dent. 

Roberts said that this addition to his 
company would be operated as “The 
Buda Company, a division of Allis-Chal- 
mers.” 

“Ralph K. Mangan, with Buda for 36 
years and president since 1950, will be in 
charge of the division with the title of 
president and general manager,” added 
Roberts. 


“Operating as a division of Allis-Chal- 
mers, The Buda Company will continue 
to manufacture, distribute and service 
all items in its regular line of products.” 

“We intend making, if anything, a more 
extensive sales effort in all the businesses 
in which Buda previously has engaged,” 
said Roberts. 

Mangan said that he welcomed the 
greater opportunities provided by the 
change. 

“Our people are proud of the bright 
history of The Buda Company. We look 
forward to a period of continued progress 
and advancement in our new 
tion,”” Mangan said. 


associa- 


Transfer of the 
Company 


assets of The Buda 
to Allis-Chalmers was at the 








use it. 
to do what you want and need. 


Bulletin 5201. Ask for it. 


P. O. Box 422 BRISTOL, 


MANUFACTURE BUILDINGS 


We learn what you want then make it and put it up for you. 
Of course we stick to materials and designs we've found to be 
best. It must be firesafe—economical—durable, or we don’t 


Building miles of steel buildings and roofs has taught us how 


You can plan your own HOLSTEEL BUILDINGS with our 


HOLSTON STEEL STRUCTURES 
Manufacturing Builders 


WI 


TENN. Phone South 3610 








rate of one share of Allis-Chalmers com- 
mon stock for each 2-1/6 common shares 
of The Buda Company. 


National Container 
Inspects New Mill 


The board of directors of National 
Container Corporation held its meeting 
on October 24 at the company’s new 
$25,000,000 kraft pulp, board and paper 
mill now at the final stage of completion 
near Valdosta in the heart of south- 
western Georgia's great pine forests, The 
directors last met as a group in Valdosta 
at the ground-breaking ceremonies in 
Oct., 1951 when this mill was begun as 
the largest project in National Con- 
tainer’s 25-year history. 

The directors, who usually hold thei: 
meetings in the company’s New York 
headquarters, voted the regular quar- 
terly dividends of 15 cents per share on 
the common stock, and 31% cents per 
share on the $25 par value preferred 
stock. The common dividend is payable 
Dec. 31, 1953 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Dec. 1, 1953, and the 
preferred dividend is payable Dec. 10. 
1953 to stockholders of record on Nov 
20, 1953. 

Following the board meeting, the di- 
rectors together with executives of the 
company’s sales organization from all 
over the country made an inspection trip 
through the new mill. The trip was con- 
ducted by William T. Webster, vice- 
president in charge of mill operations. 
Representatives of the company’s bank- 
ers were also present. 


International Paper 
Expanding At Camden, Ark. 


International Paper Company has be- 
gun construction of a $2 million expan- 
sion and modernization program at the 
company’s Camden, Arkansas paper mill. 
The current expansion plan includes a 
new cooking plant, enlargement of a fin- 
ishing room and the modernization of a 
paper machine, The company also plans 
to build a new personnel office, a new 
time building, a new bathhouse for 
workers and a new employe parking lot. 








FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY 


Land and Timber 








FOSTORIA, TEXAS 
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than any other count yin Texas 


HOME OF THE INTERNATIONALLY FAMED SIDEWALK —due to improved Pastures. 


CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


M A D IS 0 N Vi LL F P More Cattle per Acre 
ae a ee TS 








WELCOMES YOUR FACTORY OR PLANT 
Plenty of Natural Gas 


TWO NEW OIL-GAS FIELDS NOW DEVELOPING 


SCHOOLS CHURCHES Soft artesian water and well 
A good place to rear your Fine buildings. Good leader- water from 3 sands. 
children. Separate schools for ship. Religious people. CLIMATE 
colored and white. Total en- ° . 
rollment of 1100. Faculty of Altitude—350 feet. Annual 
45 teachers. Fully accredited sandy soil = + le ran — 
four years of high school — gas annual temperature, 67°. 
both white and negro. School , 
plants valued at $350,000. Some pottery clay. Bounded by Trinity River on 
e * east and Navasota River on 
Ample reserve of Lignite deposits. west. 
native labor. 2 : 


e Pine, post oak, ash, gum, LOW TAX 
Owner occupied pecan, hickory, walnut, with ASSESSMENT 
farms and ranches. some commercial production. RATES 


Alluvial loam and 


All inquiries are held confidential and answered promptly 


Madison County Chamber of Commerce 


Madisonville, Texas 


FACT or FICTION? 


FORESTER HAS TO SAY... 
Same folks say burning the woods 


"No matter how hot a woods fire may be, 














kills boll weevils. These people are 


the boll weevil is not eliminated. The only 


only fooling themselves, because burn- victim of woods burning is the farmer's 


, , luable ¢ ‘ Thareugh shedies h 
ing the woods kills trees — not boll Pe ee 


proved conclusively and definitely that 
weevils. Woods fires cost you money — 


the custom of woods burning to kill boll 


money you should be harvesting, not weevils is ineffective and wasteful.” 


e —Guyton DeLoach, Director 
b urnin g , Georgia Forestry Commission 





FARMERS OWN MORE THAN ONE-THIRD OF THE SOUTH’S COMMERCIAL WOODLAND 


SOUTHLAND PAPER MILLS, INC. 
LUFKIN, TEXAS 
Newsprint @ High Grade Container Board 


MILL "A" TRINITY, TEXAS LUMBER DIVISION MILL "B" NEW WILLARD, TEXAS 
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Statler Breaks Ground For 
1,001-Room Dallas Hotel 


Ground was broken last month in Dal- 
las, Texas for one of the largest hotels 
to be built anywhere in the world in 
more than a quarter of a century, the 
1,001-room Dallas Statler. 

Participating in the ground breaking 
ceremonies were Mayor R. L. Thornton 
of Dallas, civic and business leaders of 
the community and state, and Arthur F. 
Douglas and William L, Marcy, president 
and board chairman” respectively of 
Statler. 

The hotel’s design has aroused nation- 
wide interest among architects and engi- 
neers because it embodies strikingly new 
building techniques which are expected 
to influence future skyscraper construc- 
tion in metropolitan areas. 

The hotel, to rise 18 stories in down- 
town Dallas, will be the first multi- 
storied building to make full use of “‘flat- 
cantilever” construction, Employ- 
ment of the cantilever principle, accord- 
ing to the architect, William B. Tabler 
of New York City, eliminates about half 
the columns and footings necessary in 
older type buildings. Besides lessening 
costs, Mr. Tabler says, this is of great 
practical advantage since columns either 
have to be concealed, or, where this is not 
possible in a public room, given an ex- 
terior beautifying treatment. Even when 
ziven this treatment they still obscure the 
view. 


slab 


A scale model of the hotel, exhibited at 
a reception at Dallas’ Brook Hollow Golf 
Club at which Statler was host to more 
than 1,000 guests, shows the new hotel 
will be a “United-Nations” type building, 
the first of this ultra-modern design in 
Dallas. Exterior walls appear to be of 
glass and aluminum. Actually, however, 
the hotel will be different from other 
buildings of this type, so far erected, in 
that part of the wall surface that appears 
to be glass will be of metal treated with 
porcelain to give a glass-like texture, 

The exterior walls will be prefabricat- 
ed in sections. Sectional prefabrication 
will expedite construction and enable the 
general contractor, Robert E. McKee, 
General Contractor, Inc., of Dallas, to 
complete the building in the late sum- 
mer of 1955. 
Other features of the hotel, according 

Mr. Douglas, include a radio-televi- 
sion set in every guest room, air-condi- 
tioning throughout the building, new 
type bathrooms with a “dressing-room” 
atmosphere, and radio music in self-level- 
ing elevators. 


to 


Allied Chemical & Dye 
Opens Virginia Center 


“The most startling developments in 
chemistry in the next few years will be 
in the organic field, based largely on 
petroleum derivatives and natural gas,” 
Hugo Riemer, president of Nitrogen Di- 


vision, Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 
tion, predicted last week. 

Speaking at the opening of the organic 
development center of Nitrogen Division 
at Hopewell, Virginia, Mr. Riemer ex- 
pressed the view that “although the 
older inorganic branch of the chemical 
industry will continue to expand, the 
rapidly growing field of organic chemis- 
try promises to become equally as large. 

“Organic chemistry is the most rapidly 
growing phase of our industry and has 
been responsible for a large part of the 
industry’s recent expansion,” he declared. 
“The purpose of this development center 
is to expand our participation in the 
organic field, at the same time continuing 
our nitrogen research on a broad basis.” 


Dazey Elects Miller 
Vice President, Manufacturing 


The election of L. J. Miller as Vice 
President in charge of manufacturing for 
Dazey Corporation by the Company Di- 
rectors was made known by William E. 
Gundelfinger, President, who said that the 
promotion was in recognition of the out- 
standing record Miller has made. 

Mr. Miller joined Dazey Corporation in 
1947 as Plant Manager. The new Vice 
President has a background of many 
years’ experience in fabricating and man- 
ufacturing housewares. 

Mr. Miller started his career in 1926 
at the Galvin Electric Company. 








IN GULF SHIPPING= 


Look To RYWKES ror 





From sailing ships to modern car- 
goliners — that’s the LYKES ex- 
perience story. The result? A 
world-wide shipping service geared 
to your export-import needs. Ben- 
efit by frequent, regular sailings 
... fast loading and unloading .. . 
American flag standards through- 
out, 

Specify “Via GULF PORTS and 
LYKES!” 


Travel, too, by Lykes Cargoliners! 





Delightful passenger ac- 
commodations are a part 


of each Lykes vessel. Plan ahead—we’re listing reservations 


now for sailings through April. 


For folders on Lykes freight and passenger services, and an- 
swers to questions on passenger, freight or trade development 


matters, please write us at Dept. S, New Orleans, La. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS 
IN PRINCIPAL 
WORLD PORTS 


Offices at: 
Beaumont, 


Tampa, 


NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, 
Brownsville, 
Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 
Washington, D. C. 


Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Gulfport, 
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The Companies Shown Above, are Now Located in Orange 
There Must Be Good Reasons WHY !! 


STILL AVAILABLE: 
© Good Labor 


© Raw Materials 


® Plant Sites 
© Deep Water 
@® Fresh Water 





—In a Friendly Community! 


® Power 
® Natural Gas 


© 3 Railroads 


HERE'S WHAT THE PRESS SAYS ABOUT ORANGE: 


Wall Street Journal: 

. a thriving chemical center. 
Chemical Week: 

. a Standout in Texas. 
The Houston Post: 

. a giant in the making. 
Manufacturers Record: 

. destined to become one of the 
greatest cities on the gulf coast. 
Beaumont Journal: 

... Orange picture bright as new in- 
dustries move in. 


ORANGE 


The Houston Chronicle: 

. in the dismal industrial water 
scarcity picture along the Texas gulf 
coast—a scarcity which threatens to 
throttle the tremendous industrial 
growth of the coastal area Orange 
stands out like a lighthouse in a fog! 
Gulf States Utilities Plain Talks: 

.., Watch out for Orange—Big Growth 
Seen Likely. 

The Orange Leader: 

Retail sales climbing here... 

sult of great new industries, 


NOVEMBER NINETEEN FIFTY-THREE 


Phone: 8 3263 


Beaumont Enterprise: 


.. Don't look now, but Orange is land- 
ing industries right and left. 


Monthly Business Review, Federal Re- 
serve Bank: 

..an abundant supply of water is im- 
mediately available and Sabine River 
Authority plans series of upstream 
dams which will increase supply ma- 
terially. 


Come See for Yourself. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
Affiliate of the ORANGE Chamber of Commerce 


ORANGE, TEXAS 





K. C. Southern To Lease 
Warehouse Facility 


A 100,000-square-foot building is being 
erected by a group of Kansas City in- 
vestors at near-by Grandview, Mo. The 
building will be leased by Kansas City 
Southern Lines, for use as a transit ware- 
house for goods shipped on the system. 

The facility is on a 6'%-acre site, part 
of a tract acquired by the Southern De- 
velopment company, a subsidiary of the 
railway. The cost is estimated to be a 
half-million dollars. 

Of primary importance in the transit 
storage plan is the matter of speed. To 
this end, the warehouse will be an ac- 
commodation to manufacturers and large 
distributors to facilitate supply of their 
products to users in the Middle West. It 
will, for instance, permit a New York 
manufacturer to stock quantities of his 
merchandise at Grandview for quick car- 
load movement to Texas, Louisiana or 
other southern destinations. The transit 
storage plan will, of course, work the 


other way, too, with southern manufac- 
turers storing products in the warehouse 
for later distribution to northern, eastern 
and western points. 

Rail facilities will permit the loading 
or unloading of six cars at a time. Truck 
dock space for three trucks also will be 
a feature, and less-than-carload lots will 
be moved from the warehouse principally 
by truck. 


Southwest Research 
Expands Services 


In order to facilitate the exchange of 
new scientific information, Southwest 
Research Institute is expanding its pub- 
lic service program to include publica- 
tion of a monthly technical calendar for 
free distribution to 25,000 scientists and 
engineers in the region, 

In announcing the new publication, 
Dr. Harold Vagtborg, institute president, 
appointed Charles E. Balleisen, former 
supervisor of the nonprofit industrial re- 
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Square edge bars for safe footing. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


Standard Steel Spring Division of 
ROCKWELL SPRING AND AXLE COMPANY 
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scarch institute’s engineering mechanics 
laboratory, to the full-time post of editor 
of the pamphlet. 

Dr. Vagtborg said the publication, 
whose first issue will appear January 1, 
will be sent to all members of technical 
organizations in Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
Texas, the regional area which the insti- 
tute is seeking to assist in industrial de- 
velopment. 

“There is an increasing need for better 
communication among scientists and en- 
gineers in the area,” Dr. Vagtborg as- 
serted. “The Southwest Technical Calen- 
dar will assist in disseminating newly- 
discovered scientific knowledge prin- 
cipally by listing meetings of technical 
groups in the six-state region so that all 
interested people may attend.” 

Pointing to the vast upsurge of petro- 
leum and chemical industrial activity in 
the Southwest and Gulf Coast areas, 
Vagtborg mentioned that since the in- 
stitute was created solely to assist in this 
growth, the technical publication would 
be another contribution in that program. 


Shell Chemical To Build 


Plant In Louisiana 


Shell Chemical Corp., a subsidiary of 
the Shell Oil Company, will build a 
chemical plant at Norco, La., above New 
Orleans. The new unit will be capable 
of producing 25 million pounds of glycer- 
ine per year. Also to be produced at the 
plant is epichlorophydrin, a component 
of many chemical products. The new 
chemical unit is designed to operate in 
conjunction with the Shell Oil Company’s 
refinery at Norco and will use propylene 
and other feed stocks produced there. 


Fourco Glass Lists 
$3 Million Expansion 


Fourco Glass Company  has_ an- 
nounced plans to spend $3 million on an 
expansion and improvement program at 
the company’s Fort Smith, Arkansas 
window glass plant. A contract exceed- 
ing $1 million has already been awarded 
for preliminary construction. The plant 
which has been in operation since 1936 
now employs over 600 workers. 
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S e@ Gi - bf Out of the conjested industrial area-- 


yet close to All the Advantages! 


—_—— 


Two Main Line Railroads— Low Cost Industrial Sites— 
Santa Fe and Southern Pacific. Completely surrounded by farms, largely oper- 
U. S. Highway 90— ated by owners, producing Rice, Cotton, Peanuts, 
Main highway between Houston and San An- Watermelons, Cattle and Poultry. 
tonio, and also on State Highway 36. Large Labor Supply— 
50 Miles from Deep Water Ports Native-born, friendly to industry. 


Large Water Supply Sensible Tax Rates— 
Unlimited Natural Gas Read the article on taxes, labor laws, etc. in 
Cheap Electricity this issue. 





SALT AND SULPHUR PRODUCED NEARBY 


Write for Details Pertaining to Your Needs—or better yet, pay us a visit. 


SEALY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Walter Dierschke, President SEALY, TEXAS 








is the site of the newest, 
most modern all-electric 

sawmill ever constructed in the South. 
This new plant, now under construction, along with our 
forest lands, consisting of approximately 550,000 acres, 


assures Texas of a perpetual supply of quality Southern 
Pine lumber. 


KIRBY LUMBER CORPORATION 
HOUSTON © TEXAS 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





Directors of The Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company have declared a cash 
dividend of 75 cents a common share, pay- 
able Dec. 15, 1953, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on Nov. 13, 
1953. 

* . 

Net earnings for Temeo Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Dallas, Tex., for the ninemonths 
period ending September 30 amounted 
to $1,499,280 or $1.34 per share, as com- 
pared to $1,359,894 or $1.21 per share for 
the corresponding period of 1952. 

Earnings per share have been computed 
on shares presently outstanding and held 
for issuance in connection with the merg- 
er of Luscombe Airplane Corporation in- 
te Temco which was consummated as at 
March 31, 1953. 

Sales for the current nine months’ pe- 
riod were $41,888,179 as compared to $38,- 
862,412 for the same period last year, an 
increase of $3,025,767 or 7.78 per cent. 

* . * 

Earnings of Mathieson Chemical Cor- 
poration for the nine months to Septem- 
ber 30, 1953, of $13,806,153 or $2.53 per 
share on the 5,463,773 shares outstanding 
on that date, 

These compare with earnings of $10,- 
915,458 or $2.00 per share for Mathieson 
and Squibb combined in 1952. The merger 
with E. R, Squibb & Sons took place on 
October 1, 1952. 


Earnings for the third quarter amount- 
ed to $4,977,520 or 91 cents per share, com- 
pared with 70 cents per share for the 
two companies in 1952. 

Sales for the nine-month period and 
third quarter, respectively, were $184,- 
074,445 and $60,385,994, compared with 
$162,134,699 and $54,536,509 for both com- 
panies prior to the merger in 1952. 

Mathieson alone in 1952 earned $8,- 
305,998 or $2.64 per share for the nine 
months and $3,170,482 or $1.01 per share 
for the third quarter. 

. * * 

Net sales of International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation for the first three 
months of the current fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1953 were $17,342,962 com- 
pared with $17,159,301 for the corre- 
sponding three-month period ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1952, according to an an- 
nouncement by Louis Ware, president. 

Earnings before income taxes for the 
three months ended September 30, 1953 
were $1,494,025 as compared with §$1,- 
521,784 for the corresponding period the 
year before, 

Net earnings after taxes for the three 
months ended September 30, 1953 were 
$1,046,025 compared with $1,064,784 for the 
corresponding period the year before. 

Earnings per common share for the 
three months ended September 30, 1953 
were equivalent to 41 cents computed on 


the basis of 2,316,199 shares currently 
outstanding compared with 44 cents per 
share on the basis of 2,204,885 shares out- 
standing at September 30, 1952. 

* *. * 

A quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the common stock of Texas East- 
ern Transmission Corporation was de- 
clared by the board of directors of the 
company at a meeting on October 30. The 
dividend is payable December 1, 1953, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business November 6, 1953. 

* a * 

Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark., re- 
ports in a statement released recently 
that net income of the company for the 
third quarter, after provisions for taxes 
on income, was $2,204,052 or 71 cents per 
share, an increase of 11 per cent over 
the $1,979,946 or 64 cents per share in the 
same period a year ago. 

For the nine months ended September 
30, net income was $7,449,910 or $2.41 per 
share, compared with $7,528,068 or $2.44 
per share last year. 

Sales and operating revenues in the 
nine-month period were $68,157,823, as 
against $65,287,765 for the like period in 
1952. Operating charges were likewise 
higher and amounted to $55,371,060, ver- 
sus $52,471,244. Net income before tax 
provisions amounted to $12,371,155 as 
against $12,389,842. 





FIREPROOF 
MAINTENANCE-FREE 


Ruberoid Stonewall 





asbestos-cement Board is 
ideal for interior or exte- 
rior construction... cuts 
building costs . . . saves 
maintenance expense. It is 
fireproof, water-resistant, 
rot-proof, rat-proof, rust- 
proof. . . never needs 
paint. It is strong and 
rigid, yet bendable and 
easy-to-work., Can be 


The RUBEROID ©. 


ASPHALT AND ASBESTOS BUILDING MATERIALS 


138 


sawed or scored and brok- 
en to size. Takes nails 
readily. 

Use Stonewall Board for 
ducts, partitions, shower 
stalls, fire barriers, bins, 
exterior sheathing, arched 
roofs, etc. Write today for 
literature, cost and where 
to buy it. The Ruberoid 
Co., 500 Fifth Ave.. New 
York 36, N. Y. 











CREOSOTED 


Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 


Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 
Decay and Termite Proof 


Docks for Ocean Vessels , 


& 


Plants at New Orleans: Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss.; 


Jackson, Tenn. 
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Locate In SHERMAN, TEXAS 


THE CITY OF DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY 


Sherman Offers ye CHOICE INDUSTRIAL SITES 
* PLENTIFUL LABOR SUPPLY 
* GOOD TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 
*% ABUNDANT WATER, GAS & ELECTRICITY 
* FAVORABLE TAX RATES 


THESE HAVE CHOSEN SHERMAN: 
QUAKER QOATs GLADIOLA 


Mrs. TucKERS Poot Mre. 
LINE MATERIAL 
’ For Additional Industrial Information W rite 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
SHERMAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 














CALMET 
WATER METERS 


Built for accuracy, long life, low 

upkeep. The slower moving os- LEATH FR BELT 
cillating piston, and slow mov- 

ing gear train contributing to Made in our own plant in all sizes 
long life and enduring accu- up to 36-inch widths, and in any 
racy. Frost proof bolts prevent ply. Waterproof and pre-stretched. 
freezing damage. No finer leather belt can be made! 


FORT WORTH SPUDDERS 


¥ FORT WORTH SCUDDER t = 

For water and oil well drilling and 

maintenance. Fast drilling... sturdy 
. economical. 


Write for complete information. 


rae uci lemma WELL MACHINERY 
4 =~ gM & SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


1629 MAIN ST. FORT WORTH 
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Cut-A-Way view of the Famous 75 H. P. 
Green's Right Angle Pump Drive. 


WATER 


CONDITIONIN | Manufactured By 
GREEN MACHINERY CO., INC. 


728 Ash Street Plainview, Texas 








TANKS 


Gas Storage 
Oil Water 


Machine Parts 


STAPLETON BROS. MACHINE 
& TANK CO. 


1007-1009 E. 5th Street Plainview, Texas 








EASTERN IRON & METAL CO. 
“Everything in Steel" 


Sherman, Texas 
“THE WAY TO WATER” Phones 3600 — L. D. O 


HOUSTON © MIDLAND «© DALLAS 
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FORT WORTH 
IT's 
THE WORTH 


AIR-CONDITIONED — GARAGE IN CONNECTION 








GROWING WITH WICHITA FALLS 
OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 


* 


NORTH TEXAS FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


* 


810 Eighth Street Wichita Falls, Texas 











WESTEX 


BOOT COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


WESTEX and BING CROSBY BOOTS 


1206 Lamar Avenue Wichita Falls, Texas 
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Make Sure 
It Fits 


HOUSING 


3817 separate new housing units have been constructed within 
the corporate limits since 1945. Construction of separate 
housing units in greater Tyler has exceeded 5,000 since 1945. 


LABOR 


There are available for industrial employment 3436 male 
and 1414 female workers in Tyler at this time. Approxi- 
mately 97% of Texas’ population jis native born American. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Two railroads, ten common carrier motor freight and car- 
loading companies, thirteen highways, and twenty-two daily 
flights by scheduled air carriers make Tyler readily available 
to the rich market of the Southwest 


POWER 


Texas Power & Light Company provides Tyler with depend- 
able and economical electric power 


NATURAL GAS 


Tyler is the center of one of the nation’s largest gas re- 
serves, proximity to the vast East Texas natural gas fleld 
assuring a plentiful supply of this low-cost fuel. 


WATER 


The daily supply of municipal water is 39,000,000 gallons, 
and is more than double the present peak load. 


TYLER INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION, INC., constructs 
buildings for manufacturers, according to their speci- 
fications, giving the manufacturer an option to purchase 
the property at its exact cost during the lifetime of 
the lease. 


Inquiries are invited 
Write to 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
P. O. Box 390, Tyler, Texas 











WHO'S WHERE 


Hugh A. Bullock has been appointed 
product manager for anti-freeze sales for 
the Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
Baltimore, Md., W. Adrian King, vice 
president and director of sales of Mathie- 
son’s Hydrocarbon Chemicals Division 
has announced. 

Mr. Bullock formerly was national ac- 
count sales manager for The Crescent 
Company, Inc., of Pawtucket, Rhode Is- 
land. Earlier he was assistant national 
sales manager of the Anderson Company, 
Gary, Indiana. 





Richard T. Burke, a sales engineer, has 
been added to the Houston staff of Tube 
Turns, Inc. 

Burke was born in Louisville and at- 
tended Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He joined Tube Turns, Inc., in 
1949 and originally was stationed at Mid- 
land, Texas. 

Tube Turns, Inc., which has its head- 
quarters in Louisville, is the nation’s old- 
est and largest manufacturer of forged 
seamless welding fittings and flanges. 


- * * 


Gordon E. Brooks has been named At- 
lanta Sales Representative of the Atlantic 
Steel Company, effective November first. 

Brooks joined Atlantic Steel in 1933, 
and has served in the company’s order 
and scheduling departments, as well as 


in various Sales capacities. Since 1948, he 
has been Sales Representative in north 
and central Georgia for Dixisteel. 

e * * 


Two sales-engineering representatives 
have been added to the staff of Tube 
Turns, Inc., Louisville, Ky. They are Bert 
Grant, assigned to the Pittsburgh office, 
and Clyde Chronister, assigned to the 
Tulsa office. 

* e . 

Edward Valves, Inc., East Chicago, In- 
diana, has announced the appointment 
of H. W. Bierman as sales engineer for 
the territory comprising the state of 
Oklahoma and parts of Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas and Texas. 

Bierman formerly located at the Ed- 
ward home office will make his headquar- 
ters at the Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
offices in Tulsa, Okla. Edward Valves, 
Inc., markets a complete line of cast and 
forged steel valves for petroleum, power 
plant, and other industrial and techno- 
logical services. 

@ s * 

The appointment of John G. Hamm as 
manager of the St. Louis sales office has 
been announced by The Trane Company, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, manufacturers of 
air-conditioning, heating and ventilating 
equipment. 

Hamm was formerly associated with 
the firm’s St. Paul (Minn.) sales office 
for the past seven years. He has a BS. 
degree in mechanical engineering from 
the University of Minnesota, and is a 
graduate of the 1946 Trane Graduate 
Training course. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany has announced the following ap- 
pointments, effective November 1: C. W. 
Balch has been named general agent and 
R. A. Balkcom, commercial agent with 
headquarters at 657 Monadnock Build- 
ing, San Francisco, California. 

A. C. Engle has been appointed com- 
mercial agent at Chicago, Ill., C. W. Mor- 
ton, dr., commercial agent, Tampa, Fla., 
and J. L, Mills, freight service agent, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


* * e 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway has announced the following ap- 
pointments, effective November 1: 8S. M. 
Dickerson has been named assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, with offices in Union 
Station, Nashville, Tenn. 

The position of assistant to freight traf- 
fic manager, formerly held by Mr. Dick- 
erson, has been abolished. 

E. I. Bowman, formerly assistant gen- 
eral freight agent-rates, has been named 
assistant general freight agent-divisions, 
succeeding G. W. Sloan, retired. 

a 2 6 


Alden E. Calkins, as of November 1, 
1953, has been named as publicity and 
public relations representative of Stone 
& Webster, Incorporated, and affiliated 
companies. 

Mr. Calkins’ office at 350 Fifth Avenue 
(under his name), New York 1, N. Y., 
PEnnsylvania 6-0578, is ready to serve you 
fully with suitable copy and photographs, 
generate ideas, and follow up any leads 
that you may wish developed. 











A REAL TEXAS WELCOME 


AWAITS 


UNIDOS WR 


WACO 


the hub of warm sunny texas 


SERVING ALL TYPES OF INDUSTRY WITH 500 ACRES OF CHOICE SITES IN NEW 


WACO INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS INC. 


10 minutes from downtown Waco—Texas’ leader in 100,000 


Population Class 


Select Sites Await You Now — With Utilities, Railroads, Sewers, Paved Roads 
Abundant Labor — Believing In A Day’s Work For A Day’s Pay 


Sponsored by 


WACO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO: P. ©. DRAWER 1220, WACO, TEXAS 
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WICHITA FALLS, seus | <sneemomm sm 


80 acres—30 choice sites 
k dj 
OFFERS NEW INDUSTRIAL mete A 


SITES TO = PARKER INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


60 acres 
k f 
| SERVE iiecoleiibentimenand: Fon 
Worth and Denver Railways 
WHOLESALERS OF © FORT WORTH & Denver 
NORTH TEXAS, f= cia 


Served directly by Fort Worth and 


SOUTHERN OKLAHOMA Denver main track and spurs 


Sites served by all trucking agencies 


WICHITA FALLS WICHITA FALLS 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE x TIMES & RECORD-NEWS 


NORTHWEST TEXAS © SOUTHWEST OKLAHOMA PROGRESSIVE DAILIES 
DAILY CIRCULATION OVER 54,000 


REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 

















GUESS WHO 


PAID FOR THIS SPACE2 


ee 
For the Correct Answer to the Above 
AND 


TO YOUR 
DIESEL ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 


WRITE 


P.O. BOX 28 ¢ SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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BUSINESS NOTES 





“What's the Difference in Wire Rope?”, 
a new brochure available from Leschen, 
answers questions which may be in the 
minds of wire rope buyers. It explains dif- 
ferences in the selection of wire going 
into various rope, and differences in man- 
ufacturing processes. It also itemizes dif- 
ferences in results. This informative bro- 
chure may be obtained by writing Les- 
chen Wire Repe Division, H. K. Porter 
Company, Inc., St. Louis 12, Missouri. 


* a * 


The Labor Relations Division of Reyn- 
olds Metals Company has been trans- 
ferred to Richmond from Louisville, ac- 
cording to an announcement by J. Louis 
Reynolds, vice-president in charge of op- 
erations. 

Heading the division is Frank Weikel, 
director of labor relations, with offices 
in the WRNL Building, Richmond. 

Others who have moved to Richmond 
from Louisville are H. H. Bode, chief 
wage engineer; James B. Johnson, as- 
sistant wage engineer, and the following 
staff assistants: Morris C. Dare, Ottis 
MacBeth, Lee W. Roth, J. T. Quick, Jr., 
and Miss Virginia C. Sweazey, secretary. 
Mr. Quick has been working out of Rich- 
mond. 

Carlton Best, another member of the 
firm’s labor relations staff, will remain in 
Louisville to handle problems in that 


area. His office is located at Reynolds 
Plant 9, 2827 Hale. 

Mr. Reynolds said that the transfer was 
part of a move to centralize at the main 
office of Reynolds Metals Company all of 
the divisions connected with the opera- 
tions of the company. 

s a ® 


A new sales district covering Texas, 
Louisiana and Oklahoma has been estab- 
lished by Leschen Wire Rope Division, 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc., St. Louis, it 
was announced by D. W. Vernon, Vice 
President and General Manager. 

The new district has headquarters in 
Houston, Tex., and will be managed by F. 
E. Suder. Mr. Suder has been with the 
Porter organization in various capacities 
since 1951. He has held sales and manage- 
ment positions with National Supply Co. 
and International Derrick and Equipment 
Co. before becoming associated with 
Porter. 

s s . 


Marlow Pumps, Ridgewood, N. J., the 
world’s largest manufacturer of self- 
priming centrifugal pumps, merges as of 
December list with the Bell & Gossett 
Company, Morton Grove, Illinois, manu- 
facturers of hot water circulating pumps, 
universal pumps, heat exchangers, flow 
control valves and other heating special- 
ties. According to an announcement made 


by A. S. Marlow, dr., President, the join- 
ing of Marlow with Bell & Gossett makes 
the new combination one of the largest 
of its type in industry. 

Marlow Pumps, with its main plant in 
Ridgewood, N. J., and a branch plant in 
De Queen, Arkansas, as well as licensed 
plants in France and England, will con- 
tinue its present line under the Marlow 
name. Additional production capacity will 
be added in the east to manufacture Bell 
& Gosssett’s products. Both product lines 
retain their individual identity through- 
out sales, marketing and distribution. 

Under the new set-up, Marlow Pumps 
will be known as the Marlow Division of 
Bell & Gossett. 

* 6 

Two executives were promoted to top 
operating posts in the New Haven and 
Trenton Works of the American Steel & 
Wire Division, it was announced by Geo. 
A. Gleason, manager of operations for 
the division of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Edwin E. Caspell, who has been works 
superintendent at the New Haven plant, 
is appointed general superintendent of 
the New Haven, Conn., and Trenton, N. J., 
plants. Succeeding Mr. Caspell as super- 
intendent of New Haven Works is John 
J. Grimes, Jr., who has been superintend-> 
ent of the wire rope department at the 
Trenton plant. 





Growing Because We Serve 


The Metropolitan Houston Area 
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WE MEAN BUSINESS 
rouwantronccars out QJ ABUNDANT WATER SUPPLY 


AN OFFER. 
e 


CONSIDER THESE FaoTS.... @P LOW COST ELECTRIC. POWER 


THE THUMBNAIL FACTS LISTED ON 


mm 6S THIS PAGE ARE WORTHY OF YOUR 


INVESTIGATION. WRITE NOW. 


@ vatura cas at irs: source 
GIVE US YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


FOR YOUR EXPANSION PROGRAM. 


_ Bryourpeansonrrocesm @ MaNPOWER—GULF COAST LABOR POOL 


COVER WOODVILLE ON YOUR TEAM. 
6 


THE NUMBER OF BEavriuL QP EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


YEAR ROUND AND SUMMER HOMES 
IN WOODVILLE STAND AS MATERIAL 


wamesses Tome cACL Tear @ LOWEST TAX. SCHEDULE 
CULTURAL AND RECREATIONAL 
ADVANTAGES. WOODVILLE IS GOOD 


FOR INDUSTRY. WOODVILLE IS GOOD PLANT SITES—STRATEGICALLY 
wees yee LOCATED AND REASONABLE. 


SEND FOR “FILE OF FACTS” and INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 


ADDRESS: BOX 116, WOODVILLE, TEXAS 





MAKE BETTER PRODUCTS AT LESS COST... 


TRACE MARK 


FORGINGS AND STAMPINGS 


MADE TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


Many manufacturers have increased their production 
and are making better products at less cost with tough, 
rugged DIXISTEEL Forgings and Stampings. 

Produced from our own. special analysis _ steel, 
DIXISTEEL Forgings and Stampings give positive assur- 
ance of correct chemical and physical properties. 

Blanked and formed parts are produced on modern 
presses, with capacity up to 250 tons, including a four- 
slide machine. Closed-die forgings up to 20 pounds are 
made on modern drop hammers. 

It will pay you to look into the full facilities of our 
Fabricating Division. We'll be happy to discuss them 


with you. Just write us or call collect today. 


UPSETTING * THREADING * PUNCHING + HOT-BENDING ° HEAT-TREATING 
DESCALING * HOT-DIP GALVANIZING + FABRICATED REINFORCING BARS 


FABRICATING DIVISION 


Atlantic Steel Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA + EMERSON 3441 





Pan-Am Southern Head 
Discusses Arkansas Oil 


Barring the possibilities of the discov- 
ery of some new major oil field in the 
state, the petroleum industry in Arkansas 
will proceed on about the same plane in 
the next 10 years that it now occupies, 
Bruce K. Brown, President of Pan-Am 
Southern Corporation, stated recently. 


Mr. Brown, whose company has its 
home offices in New Orleans and operates 
the largest Arkansas petroleum refinery 
at El Dorado, spoke before the Arkansas 
Independent Oil Marketers Association, 
Inc., at Little Rock. 

Commenting on what he termed a 
healthy situation in the production, re- 
fining and transportation of petroleum 
and its products, Mr. Brown expressed a 
belief that “crude oil production in South 
Arkansas has hit a plateau and will go 
neither uphill or downhill very soon.” 

“Because so much of the crude avail- 
able is already refined in the state and 
used in the state and because we already 
export both crude oil and products, I 
could not anticipate that there would be 
much more expansion in petroleum re- 
fining,” he said. 

“Of course, all I am saying can be 
changed overnight by a lucky strike in 
the Arkansas Valley or the Desha Basin 
and I hope that occurs,” he continued. 

Mr. Brown said that “while commer- 
cial production of crude oil is, and always 
has been, confined to the Southern coun- 
ties, the whole Arkansas Valley in West 
Central Arkansas is similar geologically 
to the North Mississippi area where oil 
is now being produced out of the Knox 
Dolomite.” 

“Recent success in Mississippi has 
stimulated new interest in the search for 
oil in the Arkansas Valley where, to date, 
only natural gas has been produced,” he 
said. “South Eastern Arkansas has been 
very alluring to the oil searchers. The 
counties in the Desha Basin (Desha, 
Phillips, Arkansas, Lincoln and Drew), 
are geologically interesting but thus far 
they have been commercially most dis- 
appointing. 

Last year, 115 “wildcat” wells were 
drilled in Arkansas, Mr. Brown said, and 
only 17 of them produced oil in commer- 
cial quantities. On a national average, 
only one wildcat well in nine is a pro- 
ducer. 

A total of 426 wells—both wildcat and 
development wells—were drilled in 1952 
in the state, he said. Development wells 
were described as those drilled in areas 
in which it is assumed that an oil field 
has already been located. 

“Theoretically, each development well 
ought to develop some more oil,” he stat- 
ed. “Actually, almost one-third of all de- 
velopment wells on a national average 
turn out to be dry holes. Out of the total 
of 426 holes put down in Arkansas in 
1952, 206 produced oil, 12 produced gas 
and 205 were dry.” 

In the state, 15 new oil fields and two 
gas fields were discovered in 1952, he con- 
tinued, bringing the total number of oil 
fields in Arkansas to 96 and the total 
number of gas fields to 29. 
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NEW PLANTS 


(Continued from page 22) 


ST. LOUIS — Jenkinson ute. Co., 2526 
Baldwin, let contract to H. B. Deal & Co., 
Inc., 5517 Manchester Ave., for factory addi- 
tion, P. John Hoener & Associates, 4227 Wat- 
son Road, Archt. 

ST. LOUIS — Winco Ventilator Co., 533 
Bittner, let contract to O. Kubatzky & Sons, 
1508 Orchid, for factory addition; est. cost 
$40,000. 

VIENNA — Harris & Landenburg Hat Co., 
Lebanon, IIl., to construct $100,000 factory. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE — Belk Brothers Co. plan 
addition to building. A. G. Odell, Jr. & 
Assocs., 109 W. Third St., Archt. 

GREENSBORO — Guilford Dairy Coopera- 
tive Association let contract to H. L. Coble 
Construction Co., 1705 Battleground Ave., for 
= ice cream plant. Mann & McLawhorn, 
Archt. 

HICKORY — Barringer Brothers & Gaith- 
er, Inc., received bid ot $61,966 from Herman 
Sipe & Co., Conover, for sales and cervice 
building. D. Carroll Abee, Archt. 

HIGH POINT — Allied Wood Products Co. 
has moved its plant from Winston-Salem, 
occupying a building at 317 Oak St. 

RALEIGH — Carolina Power & Light Co. 
let contract to J. M, Thompson Co. for $99,- 
= a: F. Carter Williams, Raleigh, 

recht. 

STATESVILLE: — Southern Screw Co., 
Fritz Jensen, Pres., plans $2,000,000 expansion 
program. 

WINSTON-SALEM — Western Electric Co. 
received bid from P. S. West Construction 
Co., Statesville, for Lexington Road plant 
Building No. 30. R. P. Moran, Archt. 


OKLAHOMA 


PRYOR — Certain-Teed Products Corpora- 
tion let contract to Tankersley Construction 
Co., Oklahoma City, for felt mill. 

TULSA — Sunray Oil Corporation let con- 
tract to Lummus Co., 2707 Wesleyan Road, 
Houston, for coking unit at refinery. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ANDERSON — Starr Mills Corporation 
Abraham Rosen, Pres., received state charter 


> operate as a textile manufacturer in An- WRIGHT MEMORIAL NEAR 
erson 


N. CHARLESTON — Bird & Son, Inc., naan sites rcsiy 
Walpole, Mass., received bid from Cecil's, cy, oOo, ose 
Inc., 200 W. Henry St., Spartanburg, for 
new manufacturing plant. 

CHARLESTON — Esso Standard Oil Co., 
300 Gervais St., Columbia, received bids for 


warehouse and office for case and can plant. 
GREENVILLE — H. H. Claussen’s Sons, A C E S S I B LE 
Augusta, Ga., received bids for addition to 


bakery, Augusta Street. Robert H. Longstre 
& Assoc., Lewis Plaza, Archt. 

GREENVILLE — Old Colony Furniture 
oo ss —— to W : N Construction Co., 
Braxton 1 Williams. Archi, se sth i... Where today, on the Golden Anniversary of 

sREENVILLE — Textile Hall Corporation H H H 7 H 
received bids for annex to Textile Hall, Race, the First Flight, industry continues to enjoy the ad- 
ee Se ae vantages of easy-to-get-to isolation. 

TENNESSEE 

TENNESSEE — United Aircraft Corpora- ° ° H 4 
tion, Sikorsky, Division, considering loca- Your plant in North Carolina is “accessible” to 
tions, including Cocke County in Newport, ° H 
to build $17,500,000 helicopter manufacturing a large, dispersed labor force . . . raw materials 
plant. ° 

BARLETT — Memphis Light, Gas & Wa- . .. abundant power . . . the world’s major markets. 
ter Division receiv bids for radio build- e. ite 
ing, Hanker & Heyer, Archts. p Yet, there is “isola- 

} TA) 1A — Chattanooga Armature ‘ z N P 
Works, 1215 Duncan Ave., plans addition to tion” from dangerous SERS RTSSCE OF MODERN PEIGHS 
plant, Smith & Ashby, Archts. ° 

CHATTANOOGA — The Indiana Farm Bu- congestion, crowded FO4 ,Snniversary 
reau pig yh Association has approved 


Se 300,000 grain elevator for storage living conditions and FIRST FLIGHT 


CHATTANOOGA — Vitro Corp. of America unstable labor. DEC. 17, 1903 
let contract to Turner Construction Co., New K, Yawh 
York, for titanium facilities for Cramet, Inc. F m Nee goa 

MEMPHIS — Bluff City Distributing Co. For a list of available sites 
let contract to Wessell Construction Co. for 
commercial building. Walk C. Jones, Jr., 
Archt. 

MEMPHIS — Buckman Laboratories, Inc., il int . 
let contract to John E. Taylor Construction other detailed information, 
Co. for addition and alterations. Wiseman & 


— —— a 
Bland, Archt. icate with Kill Weoil Hills Nok Carol; 
OAK RIDGE — U.S. Atomic Energy Com- ifee tone sonal Kill Devil Hills North Carolina 
Wale ee ee DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Continued on page 148) Ben E. Douglas, Director 
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and industrial buildings and 








NEW PLANTS 


(Continued from page 147) 


TEXAS 


ABILENE — Magnolia Petroleum Co., Fort 
Wor.n, iet coniract to Boyd J. Mcwaniel, 
ly2v Cnestnut pt., Abliene, Lor $125,vuu ouice 


buiiding. 

AtjinwNE — Merchants Fast Motor Lines, 
442 saocust St., with Duud truck terminal. fF. 
C, Uius, lode Cypress, Arcnt. 

AMAMILL.O — Garner-Kandall Motor Co., 
6th & Madison Sts., pians bouy snop, 6i0 
Madison Street, 

AMARILLU Morrison Supply Co. let 
contract to marvey Cliver, $20 1enressee, for 
$36,U0U0 warehouse, Kerr & Shiver, 1801-D 
Washington, Archts. 

AMAHILLO — shamrock Oil & Gas Co. 
plans service station. 

ATHENS — Atntex Ceramics, Inc., let con- 
tract to A. H. Northcutt, Frankston, at $27,- 
80u for new pliant on west Corsicana dt, 

AUSTIN — Sinclair Refining Co. let con- 
tract to Schroeder Brothers, Taylor, for $16,- 
245 service station Montopolis Road & Bar- 
gas Drive, Edwin ¢. Kre: sie, 300 W. 19th St., 


Archt. 

BAYTOWN — Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Humble Bidg., Houston, plan oflice buiiding 
2425 Ralph St., 


addition, Milton McGinty, 
Houston, Archt. 

BEAUMONT — Central Freight Lines, P.O. 
Box 238, Waco, let contract to O'Rourke Con- 
struction Co., P.O. Box 7557, Houston, for 
freight terminal, 4 miles S. of City. 

BROWNFIELD — City let contract to R. 
U. Robinson, 3506 Avenue Q, Lubbock, for 
$35,770 power plant addition, 

CONROE Conroe Telephone Co, received 
bids for exchange building, S.E. intersection 
of West Phillips St. and the Alley. Stone & 
perl 1872 Calder Avenue, Beaumont, Archts.- 


En PRESS Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., 308 S. Akard St., Dallas, K. A. Ganssle, 
Chief Engineer, let contract to A, M, Oakes 
& Co., 2010 Marshall, Houston, for commu- 
nity dial policing 

DALLAS Apex Supply Co. & Lerer Real- 
ty Co. received bid from Ray Bollinger, 
309 Empire Bank Bldg., for $149,237 ware- 
house and office building, Oak Lawn Ave. & 
Irving Blvd. George W. Edwards, 1509A Coch- 
ran, Archt. 

DAL LAS — Auto Convoy Co., 5219 FE. Grand 

e., let contract to Jansen Construction Co.. 

Powhattan, for $101,105 warehouse 

building, 3000S. Haskell. Smith & Mills, Mer- 
cantile Bank Bidg., Archts. 

DALLAS Corrigan Properties, Inc., let 
contract to Henry C. Beck, Ist National Bank 
Bidg. for office building, Akard & Main Sts 





For loying end coating brickwork, forming 
tefroctory shapes of furnace linings on the 
job, and making patches to existing 
structures. Write for latest cotoleg. 


one ORDER 
1 I 1 T ‘OR REFRACTORY USE! 


Hondy quort cons for making com- $675 


porotive tests—5 different cements. 
Pittsburgh 1S Pa 

















Savereisen Caments Company 





Watt C. Hedrick, P.O. Box 5055, Archt.- 
ongr. 

wALLAS — General Motors Corp., c/o Ar- 
gonault Kealty waiv., Vercroit, Mcn., Piaus 
divu,uu0 rewau agency training cener, Wyatt 
Cc. meurick, Li 4 & & rassenger biug., 
Fort Worth, Archt.-Engr,. 

DALLAS — vay C. nau, Dallas News Bldg., 
let contract to Mcradaen & Miller, 402 3. 
Oakiand pt., for $30,uUu0 textile piant, 28u7 
Canton St. 

DALLAS — Mason Awning & Manufactur- 
ing Co., 601 Hat! St., pians office building. 
Heiley & Hall, 5526 Dyer St., Archis. 

LLAS — The Ruberoid Co., 23uuU Sin- 
gleton Hivd., received bid from ‘Bock Con- 
strucuion Co., 2630 Ferris, for $09,200 em- 
pioyee's center building. 

DALLAS — Southwestern Bell Telephone 
o. K. A. Ganssle, Chief Engr., 308 S. Akard 

"let contract to Browder Construction Co., 
P ©, Box 4425, Station A, for alterations and 
additions to Dixon Dial ldg., Lemmon Ave. 
Gill & Harrell & Associate, 1913 San Jacinto, 
Archt. 

DALLAS — R. B. 
Park Road, let contract to Ernest E. 
dall, 4011 Parkside, for office building, Coit 
Road. William E. Benson, 4347 Lover's Lane, 
aArcht. 

DALLAS — Zale Jewelry Co., 1614 Rose 
Ave., let contract at $231,068 to Sachs & 
Stevens, 2415 Butler, for office and warehouse 
building, Akard & Marilla Sts. Walter W. 
Cook, 9003 Denton Drive, Archt. 

¢L PASO — General’ Motors Corp., c/o 
Argonaut Realty Div., Detroit, Mich., plans 
$350,000 retail agency training ‘center. ‘Wyatt 
C. Hedrick, 1200 T & P Passenger Bidg., 
Fort Worth, Archt.-Engr 

FREEPORT —— Southwestern Bell Tele- 

hone Co., K,. A. Ganssle, Chief Engineer 

S. Akard, Dallas, let contract to onical 
& Powell, Inc., Drawer 1, Lake Jackson, for 
alterations an additions ‘to present building. 

GARLAND — General Motors Corp., c/o 
Argonaut Realty Div., Detroit, Mich., plans 
$400,000 retail agency training center. yatt 
C. Hedrick, 1200 T & P Passenger Blidg., 
Fort Worth, Archt.-Engr. 

GRAND PRAIRIE — Chance Vought Air- 
craft Division let contract to Carpenter 
Brothers, 1335 Plowman St., DaJlas, for test 
laboratory building. Jack Corrigan, Melba 
Bldg.. Dailas, Archt. 

HOUSTON — Askman Distribution Serv- 
ice, Inc., 1817 Ruiz St., plans $250,000 office 
and warehouse building, St. Emanuel St. bet. 
Congress & Preston Aves. Wyatt C. Hedrick, 
5201 Fannin Si., Archt.-Engr. 

HOUSTON — J. A. Banghart, P.O. Box 
2332, received bid from FE, C. Cronin Con- 
1514 Park, for service station, 


struction Co., 
Hampstead Road & Karbach St. 

HOUSTON William Cameron & Co., 
Inc., 1901 Cullen Blvd.. let contract to Pence 
Construction Corp., P.O. Box 226, Houston, 
for $66,290 warehouse addition. Spicer & 
Bush. Amicalbe Bldg., Waco, Archts.-Finers. 

HOUSTON — Continental Can Co., 105 N. 
Greenwood St., let contract to Boohtel Corpo- 
ration, 220 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif., 
for warehouse addition. 

HOUSTON Finnigan Estate let contract 
to American Construction Co., 2128 Welch St., 
Houston. for auto sales and service building, 
Main, MeGowen & Travis Sts. Harvin C. 
Moore, 990% W. Alabama St., Archt. 

HOUSTON General Motors Corp., c/o 
Argonaut Realty Div., Detroit, Mich., plans 
&100.000 retail agency training center. V’vatt 
C. Hedrick, 1297 T & P Passenger Bldg., 
Fort Warth. Archt.-Ener. 

HOMSTON — Green-Patterson Chevrolet 
Co.. 1707 Milam St.. plans auto sales and 
service center. cor. South Shenherd Drive & 
Westhe'mer Ave. Irvine & Hoyt, 5519 Me- 
mortal Ne vive. Archts, 

HOUSTON — Gulf O'l Cornoration, Guif 
Ridg., let contract to O. L. Allen Co., 1922 
Wentworth Ave., for 3 service stations. 


Stovall Co., 6543 —— 








credit rating. 





SOUTHERN LOCATION WANTED 
FOR MANUFACTURING PLANT 


Established northern light metal fabricating company is interested in 
locating in the South. Company has strong financial condition and good 


Company will provide its own machinery, equipment and 
working capital, and wants community to build plant of approximately 
75,000 square feet on long term lease and purchase basis. 
presently employs 70 with annua! sales of $2,000,000. 

Give full particulars, write No. 9804 
c/o MANUFACTURERS RECORD, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Company 











HOUSTON — Bowen Lighting & Power 
Co, let contract to W. S. Bellows Construc- 
tion Corp., bn N. Everton, for office build- 
ing, Robert O . Biering, 711 Electric Bidg., 


A 

HOUSTON—Moore Paper Co., 3820 Chen- 
vert, let contract to I. Fallis, 3314 Arbor St., 
for rebuilding fire damaged structure and 
warehouse. oestemeyer & Gaffney, 2419 
Travis, Archts 

HOUSTON Scientific Glass Blowing Co., 
5502 Lawndale, let contract at $20,000 to 
O'Rourke Construction Co., 4011 Koehler St., 
for reconstruction of building. 

HOUSTON — Shel. Chemical Corporation 
let contract to Mann Construction Co., P. O. 
Box 1063, Pasadena, for paving plant site, 
W,. 10th St. 

HOUSTON — The Texas Co., 720 San 
Jacinto, let contract to E. C. Cronin Con- 
struction Co., 1514 Park, for service station 
cor. Hemnstead Road & Karbach St. 

HOUSTON—Trinity Portland Cement Co., 
3515 Navigation Blvd., let contract to Austin 
Co., M M Bidg., for $115.000 kiln 
facilities and structures at plant site. 

HOUVSTON — Wholesale Distributors, Inc., 
414 Wash'neton Ave., let contract to Ben- 
son Co., 2212 Waughn Drive, for warehouse. 
Irving R. Klein & Associates, 1317 Austin 
St. Archts. 

LARK DO—Central Power & Liceht Co. re- 
ceived bid of $233,195 from A. E. Hinman for 
addition to nower plant. 

LONGVITEW—R & C Auto Sales plans one- 
storv building, 408 W. Marsha'l Ave. 

LONGVIEW —Resistol Hat Co. plans one- 
story building, cost $200,000. Wyatt C. 
Hedrick, 1200 T & P Bidg., Fort Worth. 
Archt.-Fngr. 

LUBBOCK—Plains Co-Operative Oil Mill, 
let contract to Joe Telford Construction Co., 
120 Avenue F, for $45,000 addition to ware- 
house, 2901 Avenue A 

LUBBOCK — West Texas Warehouse Co., 
Morris Underwood, 2301 Avenue E, plan 
$15.372 warehouse. 

MERCEDES—Gulf Oil Corporativn, c/o J. 
W. Ratley, Supt. of Construction, P. O. Box 
2140, Houston, let contract to E, J. Waitman, 
P.O. Box 94, Harlingen, for service station, 
Virginia Ave, & 2nd St 

PALESTINE—J. Hugh Miller, Ford Auto 
Agency, let contract to Homer McAdams, 
Box 8&3, Fairfield, for $51,355 building. Theo- 
dore S. Maffit, Sr., and Theodore S. Maffit, 
Jr., 510 S. Sycamore St., Archts. 

MEXIA--Chamber of Commerce Industrial 
Commission, Biake Smith, Chairman, let con- 
tract to Browder Construction Co., P.O. Box 
111, Groesbeck, for $157,007 factory building. 
— G. Norton, 1005 College Ave., Bryan, 
Arcnt, 

PASADENA — Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
Magnolia Bidg., Houston, let contract to O. 
L. Allen Construction Co., 1922 Wentworth, 
Houston, for two service stations; $22,466. 

PIERCE JUNCTION — Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, District Supt. of Construction, Gulf 
Bldg., Annex, Houston, let contract to H. L. 
Lockhart, 203 Carson Court, Houston, for 
warehouse building and combination office 
and warehouse. 

PORT LAVACA — General Telephone Cw. 
of the Southwest, W. C. Wright, President, 
let contract to Commercial Contracting Co., 
P. O. Box 12, South San Antonio Station, 
San Antonio, for $109,958 exchange building. 
Atcheson & Atkinson, Sanford Building, Lub- 
bock, Archts 

qu ITMAN - 
tive, Inc. 
buildings. 

RAYMONDVILLE—General Telephone Co. 
of Southwest, let contract to Templeton- 
Cannon, 208 Central National Bank Bldg., 
San Angelo, for $91,810 exchange building. 
Atcheson & Atkinson, Sanford Bldg., Lub- 
bock, Archts. 

ROSENBERG — Radio Station EFED let 
contract at apprx, $28,000 to A. B. Christ, 
for radio stuaio and transmitter building. 
a L. Shult, 5009 Fannin St., Houston, 
Archt 

SAN ANGELO—General Telephcie Co. of 
Southwest, Dallas, plans telephone head- 

uarters building. Donald R. Goss, 707 Mc- 
Burnett Bldg., Archt. 

EALY—Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
308 S. Akard St., Dallas, let contract to 
Henry Tiemann, Brenham, for community 


oS pulcine 

ENEY ~~ Phillips Petroleum: “o., 
gusaniie. Okla., let contract to ©' Rourke 
Construction Co., P.O. Box 7557, i/ouston, 
for warehouse at Sweeney Refinery. 

TEXAS CITY — The Monsanto Chemical 
Co. let contract to W. S. Bellows Construc- 
tion Corp., P.O. Box 2132, Houston, for re- 
search laboratory building. 

TEXAS CITY — Pan American Refining 
Cor Dr. Harold R. Snow, Mgr., P.O. Box 
101, received bids for high’ pressure labora- 


ory 
VICTORIA—Central Power & Light Co. let 
contract to Austin Bridge Co., P. O, Box 


- Peoples Telephone Co-opera- 
plans construction of two phone 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 





1590, Dallas, for 
structure unit No. 
tion. 

WICHITA FALLS — Perkins-Prothro Co. 
Jans remodeling office building. Harris & 
<illebrew, 1202 Brook, Archts. 


VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE — Albemarle Dairy 
Association, Rose Hill Drive, received bids 
for warehouse. Stainback & Scribner, 112 
Third St., N.E., Archts. 
HENRICO COUNTY — 
Manufacturing Co 


substructure and = super- 
4 for Victoria power sta- 


Allis-Chalmers 
yamine A bids through C. 
W. Huff, Jr., 105 E. Gy = Richmond, for 
warehouse and office bu Iding. 

NEWPORT NEWS —- Esso Standard Oil 
Co. plans 386,000-barrel bunker oil station. 

PORTSMOUTH —HBell Telenhone Co., 304 
High St.. received bids for building altera- 
tions and additions. Merrill C. Lee, 601 FF. 
Franklin St., Archt. 

RICHMOND—Branch & Co., received bid 
from Thorineton Construction Co. for altera- 
tions to office building. Carl M. Lindner, Sr.. 
Archt. 

RICHMOND Cooperative Seed & Farm 
Supply Service, Inc., received bids for ad- 
dition to tah ga gat - W. Huff, 105 F. Cary 
St.. Richmond, Arc 

ROANOKE — Valley Cadillac Oldsmobile. 
Inc., received bid of $179,734 from J. F. Bar- 
bour & Son for building. Smithey & Boyn- 
ton, 112 Kirk Ave.. S.W., Archts-Engrs. 

STAUNTON—Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
gpa 401 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
et contract to Turner Construction Co., New 
York. N. Y.. for new plant. Robert & Co. 
Associates, Archts.-Engrs. 

VERONA — Westinghouse Flectric Cor 
poration let contract to Turner Construction 
Co., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York, N. Y., 
for new plant, Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
Arehte 

Levi Strauss & Co., 


WARSAW — Daniel 
Vice-Pres,, San Francisco, 


Koshlan4. Calif., 


plans $100,000 clothing plant. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

CLARKSBURG — Havel Atlas Glass Co. 
has rermit to erect added storage space; 
$132.00 

FAIRMONT—Cities Service Oil Co. 
to erect five service stations. 

FAIRMONT — The Jamison Coal & Coke 
Co. nlans exnenditure of $6.000,000 for huge 
cleaning niant and the onening of new mine. 

MORGANTOWN — Pittsburgh Consoli- 
dation Coal Co. acquired Weirton Mine, near 
rn from National Steel Corpora- 
ion, 


FACTORY SPACE FOR RENT 


Brick building 33.000 sq. ft. Complete 
sprinkler system. railroad siding, new 
Lan plant, long lease available at low 


” Bex 5020, Biltmore, N. C. 
MVuvne vevi Asueville, N. C. 


plans 























@ Business Opportunities 





Patents for Sale on Household 
Sale, Royalty, Partnership. 
Dr. D. D. Roberts 
Cross City, Florida 


Items 


Interested in wholesale-retail distribution 
business covering the two Carolinas or 
more, branch office in Charlotte, North Car- 
olina, by a man with 20 ea of top-notch 
experience in wholesale hard goods distri- 
bution, local and field organization, sales 
promotion, sales direction, sales training, 
selling, and advertising from Philadel hia 
to Jacksonville. What have you to offer? 

(No promoters — No brokers — Principals, 
only.) All contacts confidential. Write No. 
a c/o Manufacturers Record, Baltimore 





@ Inventions for Sale 


MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 
——- Sn of Inventions for Sale, 
aa sub and in one or 
more which ich you Wl will doubtless be in- 
terested ER CO., 578 Enright, 
St. a = 








@ Patent Attorneys 





EATON & B 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 

904 Johnston Bidg., arlotte, N. C. 
1149 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 


CASH 


FOR USED TRANSFORMERS 


treastes mens 10 
description of 


your med 
Send us @ 
them TODAY. 

Trensformers and Coils built te 
your ee 
prints prompt 


Convert 
cesh! 


Send bive- 
etiea. 


TRANSFORMERS BOUGHT, 
SOLD and REPAIRED 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 


5317 Hetzel St., Ciasianeti 27, Obie 





FOR SALE 
NEW DRESSER COUPLINGS 
AT A TREMENDOUS SAVING 


190—Couplings 12” C.I. pipe, style #38 
% x 7” M.R. W/O stops, complete 
W/H.D. belts, W/O gaskets. 

Price: $8.00 each 
Couplings 144”, steel pipe, style #38, 
a x 10” middle ring, W/O stops, 
complete with hot-dip galvanized 
bolts, and nuts, W/O gaskets. 

Price: $40.00 each 

34—-Steel pipe armored couplig 44” 
gaskets, stvle #38, grade #27. 

Price: $6.00 each 


-BALTON SUPPLY COMPANY 





719—16th Ave. Belmar, N. J. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
& GENERATORS 


— New & Rebuilf — 

A.C. & D.C. — Up to 1000 H.P. 
Large Stock — Full Guarantee 
%& IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Our 46th Year of Service 
Cataleg and Stock Lists on Request 








ARTHUR WAGNER CO. 
Randolph & Ogden-Chicago 7, Ill. 





STORAGE & PRESSURE TANKS 
LOCATED MO.—FLA.—N.J. & CONN. 
000, 17,000 & 20,000 Gal. 90 tb. 
000, 120,000 & 240,000 Gal. Stg. 
10—10,000 Gal. RR Car Tanks 
TANKS BOUGHT & SOLD 
LESTAN CORP., Rosemont, Pa. 





st ) 
SUMMER SPECIAL 


Inspect at Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


$8—250 KVA Ames Vertical Unifliow Steam 
Engine Generators, 400 rpm, 3/60/240 
volt, 140 lbs. initial pressure, 5 Ibs. 
back pressure; 
switchboard, condition perfect, im- 
mediately available; send for Bulletin 
SEG-5223 and outline drawing A-8394 
and photos. 
needed. 


THE O'BRIEN MACHINERY Co. 


1827 N, DELAWARE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
\ Bell Phone: GA 6-1150 y, 


each with exciter, 


Priced right as space is 











A.C. MOTORS 


cw 
cw 
ri 


ANY y SMALLER ot cele of STOCK. ” 
TRANSFORMERS a ph. . 60 boa 


Qa. 
3 


G. 11500 3 
MANY SMALLER TRANSFORMERS IN STOCK. 
The aoe is a partial listing of our stock. 
y send us your Inquiries. 


MOORHEAD ELECT. MACH'Y co. 








P. O. Box 7991R — Pittsburah 16, Po. 








Pe re 


| ST 19 7 


FORMERLY 
ALBERT & DAVIDSON PIPE CORP 
4 ONE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE EAST 
Seamless and Welded 4” to 26” 0.0. 2 
All wall thickness Manufactured. y 
Specialty large sizes. 
Cutting — Threading — cae. - ' 
Citnge — Valves e* 
Call GEdney 9-6300 ~ ; 


3. 4 2nd Ave,, ri fee ee a 




















FOR SALE 
1—Complete lime hydrating plant. 
8 x 80° and 7'/,' x 120° kilns. 
42"" x 16"', 36" x 16" and 24" x 12" crushing rolls. 
5' x 50° dryer. 
New Dryers—Kilns—Coolers. 
Used & rebuilt grinding & crushing machinery. 
I—#1 Raymond Mill, latest type. 


W. P. HEINEKEN, INC., 50 Broad St., Y 








“B WORLD’S LARGEST INERT 


MOTORS—GENERATORS-TRANSFORMERS 
ond Gucronteed Rebuilt 
1H. P. t0 2500 H.P. 


PMENT CO 


P.O. BOX 51, ROCHESTER 1, N.Y. 


TRIC EQU 














WANTED—Machinery & Plaats 


Crushing, Grinding, Filtering, Screening and Rotary 
Machines. Will consider set-up units or 
plants, for outright purchase or for continuing 
operation. 
P. ©. Box 1351, Church St. Station 
New York 8 N. Y. 


10° BETTS 


VERTICAL BORING MILL 


344” FOSDICK 


HORIZONTAL BORING MILL 
108" Spindle to Outboard Suppert 


MANY OTHER MACHINES IN STOCK 


CLARENCE J. O'BRIEN 
1032 COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
Phone—Rittenhouse 6-5467 








33’x18” Belt Conveyor with Motor 
6x40 Rotary Dryers—Several 

250 & 150 HP Self-cont. Boilers 
25 HP Scotch Marine—oil or gas 
400 & 300 HP Water Tube Boilers 
24x48 Corliss Engine—good price 
84x20 HRT Boiler—new 1941 

K&T Mod. 2HL Univ. Milling Machine 


H. & P., 6719 Etzel, St. Louls 14, Missouri 
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a Ford, Bacon & Vavis 
Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO 


APPRAISALS 


oan REPORTS 


LOS ANGELES 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OUrchtiects and Gngin cors 


ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 











Investigations 
and 
Reports 


DESIGN ® ENGINEERS @ CONSTRUCTION 
Industrials, Public Utilities, Process Plants 
ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Appraisals 
Management 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Engineers—Contractors 


HARBOR WORKS ¢ BRIDGES @ POWER PLANTS ¢ 
DAMS @ DOCKS AND TERMINALS. 


DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY. 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 


HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, PERU; BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; CARACAS, 
VENEZUELA; SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR. 





PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS — MARINE ENGINEERS 


Surveys—Reports—Design—Supervision—Consultation 
Transportation and Traffic Problems 
Tunnels—Bridges—Highways—Airports 
Industrial Buildin 
Waterfront and Harbor Scructures 
Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Vessels. Boats ana Floating Equipmenr 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA NEW ORLEANS, LA HOUSTON, TEXAS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 


ENGINEERS 
OESIGH--ANVESTIOATIONS—-REPORTS 
ey Plant Development and ign 
: & Sewage Disposal Plants 
Industal Waste Disposal and Treatment Plants 
~ Material Lg -~t & Machinery Layout 
Bridges, and Railroad ‘Facilities 
1021 NORTH CALVERT STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 





ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 

Ben Hopkins CONSULTANTS W. Terry Feild 
INVESTIGATIONS N Rr APPRAISALS 
CONSTRUCTION & PRODUCTION CONTROL 


COMMERCIAL -—— INDUSTRIAL — MUNICIPAL 
SALINGER BLDG., guree a4 214 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





WILEY & WILSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Frederic R. Harris, Inc. Toledo Testing 


Steam and Electric Distribution, Power Plants, Municipal Planning, Water Supply, 


rage, Sewage and Water 
Airports, Industrial Plants. 


ain Office 
905 Peoples Bank Bidg. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Treatment, Incinerators, Streets and Pavements, and 
Repo P 


Ma’ 
Bicumond 20, Virginia 





Rader Engineering Co. 
Water Works, Sewers, Refuse Disposal. 
Ports, Harbors, ay 
Tunnels, Hi 
Foundations, po 

Seveenpattona, Consultations. 


111 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami 32, Florida 


Watson and Hart 


Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechan- 
ieal and Textile Engineering Problems. 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 





Harrington & Cortelyou 


Consulting Engineers 
Frank M. Cortelyou 


F.. M. Cortelyou, Jr. 
Movable and Fixed Bridges of All Types, 
Foundations, and Related Structures. 


1004 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo 


Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 
hitehiaietiens 





zg 3 
Bridges, Structures and Reports. 
Industrial and Power Plant dedasntes, 


Syndicate Trust Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 





Wiedeman and Singleton 
— Engineers 
WATER WORKS, SEWERS, SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL. APPRAISALS. VALUA- 


Ti RTS 
1308 Citizens & Southern National 
Rank Building 
A, GA. 


Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Engineers 
Industrial Plants—Warehouses 
Commercial Buildings—Steal and 
Reinforced Concrete—Design and 
Supervision—Reports 
1150 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Consulting Engineer 
General So 
Plant Layout 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Survey 


1734 Bella Vista 
CINCINNATI 87, OHIO 





International Engineering 
Company, Inc. 
BNGINEBRS 
Investigations — Reports — Design 
urement — Field Engineering 

Domestic and Foreign 
74 New Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 5, California 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
INC 





Inspection Engineers and Chemists 


RICHMOND Fak VIRGINIA 





LAW-BARROW-AGEE 


. LABORATORIES, INC. 
oals Ei 
Soil Testing—Soil Bori nd Cones Drilling 
—Ioad Testing—Field Control—Engi- 
neering Studies—Chemical Analysis— 
Physical Testing 

Box 1558, Atlanta 1, Ga. 

Serving the entire South 








WIGHT And COMPANY 
Airfields - Pavements - Sewerage 
Surveys - Reports - Municipal 
improvements 
Consulting Engineers 
Downers Grove, Jil. 





ARCHITECTS! 
CONTRACTORS — ENGINEERS 
This space can be yours for only $3.50 
ber month. For further details write: 


SANUS DOTURERS pecone 
Baltimore 3, 





CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
F. H. Dechant, E. J. 
E. H. Harlow 
Piers and Bulkheads 
Foundations, Soil Mechanics 
Sanitary and Industria] Waste Disposal 
Water Supply, Flood Control 
Power, Industrial Plants, Buildings 
27 William Street New York 


3 William Street Newark 
Fidelity Phila. a Trust Bidg. 


Philadelphia 
Ferry Bidg. 


San Francisco 


Laboratory 


ENGINEERS—CHEMISTS 
Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection Research 
Tests Development 
Foundation Investigation 
Borings — Diamond Drilling — 
Load Tests 


Soils Mechanics Laboratory 
1810 North 12th St. Tolede 2, Obie 





Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall & Macdonald 


Engineers 


Bridges, Highways, Tunnels, Airports, 
Trafic and Transportation Reports, 
Subways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, 
Power Projects, Industrial Buildings, 
Housing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 


51 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 


Howard, Neeaies, Tammen 
& Bergendoff 


Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Structures, Foundations 
Express Highways 
Administrative Services 


1805 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


55 Liberty Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 





WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 
ag a ee 7 Structural 
Reports, Pian, Supervision, Appraisals 
1304 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 








W. W. Slocum & Co. 
ENGINEERS 
Industrial — Design — Management 


National Newark Building 
744 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 





SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS anv 


& 


CONSTRUCTORS 


‘ 


MANUFACTURERS 


RECORD FOR 











VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 





HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 





HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
MPANY 
Engineers Contactors 
Water Power Development, Bridges 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Algernon Blair, Inc. 
General Contractors 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





Duval Engineering & 
Contracting Co. 
General Contractors 

FOUNDATION BORINGS 


For Engineers and Architects 
Jacksonville, Florida 


GEMAR ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 
Over 20 Years Experience 
Greenwich, Connecticut 











Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
@ For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 to 2000 toms per month. 











Shortages 
occur in the 


property accounts 


@ A check of the property ac- 
counts against the property 
itself frequently reveals sub- 
stantial unrecorded deductions. 
Such vaexplained shortages 
may be prevented through 
Continuous American Ap- 
praisal Service which keeps 
the property record in line 
with the property facts. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Ornamental and Industrial 


S<DXDX) PERFORATED 
wanmanye METALS 
a "a 


a large stock for 
mars 


e carry 
immediate shipment. 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 27th St., L. I City, W. Y. 


Send for Our Catalogue 





























QUALITY HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS INC. 


2520 East Hagert Street 
Phone: RE 9-8911 Philadelphia 25, Pa. 





THE BELMONT [RON WORKS 


Engineers-Fabricators-Erectors-Contractors-Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED — ARC WELDED 


SHOPS: PHILADELPHIA — EDDYSTONE — ROYERSFORD 
Cable Address — Beliron 


Main Office—Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
j New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 








Fabricated Lead and Polyethylene lined 
equipment for the Rayon, Chemical, Textile, 
By-Product Coke, and Plating Industries. 


SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. 


ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 
P. O. Box 4627 Phone Wa 2576 








_ POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS 








Contractors 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





PERFORATED METALS — 
Industrial & Ornamental inquiries 


ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 
po Ry Eo Diamond Mfg. Co. 


catalogs giving hole 
= tree Box 42, Wyoming, Pa. 


» _ Open 
gauge limits, etc. 
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LAMORGA 


PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Gao 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 














—— INDEX FOR BUYERS 


Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found 








Airlines 

Appraisals 

Architects 

Banks & Bankers... .28, 119, 126, 
Belting (Leather) 

Boilers 

Bridges . 

Buildings (Prefabricated) 


Buildings (Steel) 
122, 128, 132, 151, 


Business Consultants 
Cements (Industrial) 


Chemists 


Contractors’ Supplies 
Cottonseed Products 
Doors (Rolling Steel) 
Dredging Contractors 
Drilling Machinery 
Engineers 

Engines 

Flooring (Steel) 
Forgings (Steel) 


Galvanizing 


Gas (Natural) 

Grating (Steel) 

Hotels 

Insurance 

Irrigation Equipment 
Lead Installations 
Limestone 

Lumber 

Lumber (Creosoted) 
Lumber (Salt Treated) 


Machinery (New and Second- 


Metals (Non-Ferrous) 
Meters (Water) 
Motor Freight Lines 
Newspapers 

Paper Mills 
Perforated Metals 


Petroleum Products 
6, 7, 26, 51, 117, 127, 


Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted).. 


Pipe (Cast Iron) 
Pipe Forms 
Pipe (Plastic) 
Pipe (Vitrified) 


Plastics 


139 
121 
143 
133 
153 


155 


153 


Power Plants 
Professional Directory 
Railroads 9, 33, 40, 43, 47, 53 
Rose Growers 

Sand & Gravel 

Screens 

Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) ...20, 152 
Shipbuilding . 


Sites (Industrial) ..9, 10, 18, 22, 25 
31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 40, 42, 43, 44, 46, 47 
49, 52, 53, 113, 114, 115, 117, 119, 121 
122, 123, 124, 125, 127, 129, 131,133, 135 
137, 139, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145,147, 156 


Stampings (Steel) 
Steamship Lines 
Steel Fabricating 


Steel Products 
12, 16, 20, 23, 140, 146, 152, 157 


Steel (Stainless) 

Structural Steel 

Tanks and Towers .. .23, 24, 140, 153 
Telephone Service 

Treads (Stair) 

Tubing (Steel) .. 

Wall Board 


Water Supply 








BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot 
rolled & cold fin, reinforcing 


STRUCTURALS—i beoms, H 
beams, channels, angles 


PLATES—Sheared & U. M. 
Intand 4-Way Floor Plate 


SHEETS — Many types 





NEARBY STOCKS INCLUDE: 


TUBING—Seamiess & welded 
mechanical & boiler tubes 


STAINLESS— Allegheny sheets, 
plates, bors, tubes, etc. 


BABBITT —bearing metal 


MACHINERY & TOOLS—for 
metal fabrication 


In Stockh—Prompt Delivery 


Our stocks of Certified Quality Steel are large 
and becoming more complete. Quick, dependable 
service is assured. 


For a single piece or a carload, call our nearest plant. Joseph T. Ryerson & ; 
Son, Inc. Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 


Seattle and Spokane. 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


RYERSON 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 








@ Constructed of Std. Sections 


Experience and sound WRITE FOR 
engineering are the best CATALOG 
foundation for steel 
buildings. Consult 





@ Customed Engineered ALLIED STEEL Buildings are constructed of standard sections ideal 
© Can Be Furnished Insulated for any of your building needs. When you buy an ALLIED building 
you have a structure that can be lengthened, shortened—or moved— 
with almost 100% of the original material salvaged. They're built 
@ 100% Salvage to last a long, long time, quickly erected anywhere, but they cost less 
because they're custom built from inexpensive standard sections. 
ALLIED STEEL buildings can be furnished insulated or with asbestos 
covered roofs. 


oe ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


2100 N. LEWIS TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


ue | (STEEL 
BUILDINGS 


Built Quicker . . . To Last Longer... 
... But They Cost Less 





PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass. 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zinc, Lead, Tin 
Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required, and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


400 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY. N. 3. 





““SERVING THE SOUTH" 


Storage tanks — Pressure vessels 
Welded steel plate construction 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 


Fairfield Plant — P. O. Box 475 
Baltimore, Maryland 














EPPINGER & RUSSELL CO. 


WOOD PRESERVERS SINCE 1878 


80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Clean Pressure Treated 
TIES — POLES — PILING — LUMBER 


75 Years’ Experience in the Preservation of 
Forest Products 


TREATING PLANTS 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA. © EDDINGTON, PA. © NORFOLK, VA. 


WL RAUL 


FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


The Quinn Standard is known as the best the world 
over, wherever concrete pipe is produced and 

. icked by over 35 years’ service in the 
hands of hundreds of Quinn-educated contractors, 
municipal departments and pipe manufacturers 
who know from experience that Quinn pipe forms 
and Quinn mixing formulas combine to produce 
the finest concrete pipe at lowest cost 


QUINN HEAVY DUTY PIPE FORMS 


For making pipe by hand methods by either the 
wet cr semi-dry processes. Built to give more years 
of service—sizes for pipe from 10” up to 120” and 
larger—tongue and groove or bell end pipe at 
lowest cost. 

WRITE TODAY. Complete information. prices, and est 
mates sent on request 


Also manufacturers QUINN CONCRETE PIPE MACHINES 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 1605 12ST BOONE. 1A 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 
Agency—Alert Advertising Agency 
ALABAMA POWER CO. 
Agency—Sparrow Advertising Agency 
ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Ayvency—Advertising Engineers 
AMARILLO CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 119 
Agency —Southwest Advertisers 
AMARILLO DAILY NEWS 
AMARILLO GLOBE-TIMES 
AMARILLO SUNDAY NEWS-GLOBE 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 
Agency—-The Buchen Co, 
AMERICAN BRIDGE DIV., U. S. STEEL CORP. 19 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
AMERICAN CREOSOTE WORKS, INC. 
AMERICAN GRILLE & SCREEN WORKS .... 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
Agency~-N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc 
ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 
Agency —Wilkinson, Schiwetz & Tips 
ANDERSON COUNTY (TEX.) CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


122 
WW 


y ora ney——N. W. Ayer & Sons, 
ARUNDEL CORPORATION 
ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS .... 
ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Aygency—Lowe & Stevens, Inc 
AUSTIN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


—b— 


BAKER HOTEL, DALLAS 
Agencu—Alert Advertising Agency 
BEAUMONT (TEX.) CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
Agency —Gober Advertising Agency 
BELMONT IRON WORKS 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 
Agency—Jones & Brakely 
BETTES CO., T. J. 
Agency—-Wiikinson, Schiwetz & Tips 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Agency—Benton & Bowles, In 
BLAIR, INC., ALGERNON 


BONHAM TEX. CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


BOX 5020, BILTMORE, N. C. 

BRISTOL STEEL & IRON WORKS, IN 

BROWN & ROOT, INC. 
Agency—-D'Arcy Advertising Co 

BRYAN (TEX.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE .. 

BUFFALO TANK CORP. 

BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 

BUTLER MFG. CO. 23 
Agency—Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodgson 


Stl 


CATTIE & BROS., INC., JOSEPH P. 

CENTRAL POWER & LIGHT CO. 

CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON CO. 
Agency—Russell T. Gray, Ine. 

CITIES SERVICE CO. ................0... 6,7 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law 

CITY NATIONAL BANK OF HOUSTON 
Agency—Boone & Cummings 

COMMERCIAL ENVELOPE CO. 

COMMUNITY PUBLIC SERVICE 
Agency—Magnussen & Teague 

CONNORS STEEL DIVISION 
Agency—Robert Luckie & Co. 

CO-OPERATIVE ROSE GROWERS 
Agency—-William F. Finn & Associates 

CORPUS CHRISTI (TEX.) BOARD OF TRADE 123 
Agency—Max H. Jacobs Agency 

— CHRISTI (TEX.) CHAMBER OF 

MMERCE 


eones CHRISTI (TEX.), 
Agency—-Max H. 


COSDEN 


PORT OF 
Jacobs Agency 
PETROLEUM CORP. 


154 
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DALLAS (TEX.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 125 
Agency-——Taylor-Norsworthy, Inc. 
DALTON SUPPLY CO. 
DAVIDSON PIPE CO., INC. 
DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
DELTA-C & S AIRLINES 
Agency— Burke-Dowling-Adams 
DENISON (TEX.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 127 
DIAMOND MFG. CO. 
Agency—Frederick B. 
DRAVO CORP 
Agency Ketchum, McLeod & Grove 
DUVAL ENGINEERING & CONTRACTING CO. 151 


Garrahan 


EASTERN IRON & METAL CO. 

EATON & BELL 

ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
Agency—Charles R. Rumrill Co. 

ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 
Agency—S. C. Baer Co. 

EL PASO NATURAL GAS CO. 

EPPINGER & RUSSELL CO. 

ETHYL CORP. 155 
Ayvency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


icin 


FISHER CO., ADAM 149 
Agency—Shaffer-Brennan-Margulis Advtg. 

FORD, BACON & DAVIS 
Agency—Victor A. Smith 

- eee (TEX.) CHAMBER OF 
Agency—Rowland Broiles Co. 

FOSTER LUMBER CO. 

FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, IN 


sifu 


GEMAR & ASSOCIATES 

GENERAL COAL CO. 
Agency—Aitken-Kynett Co. 

GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Agency—Harris & Bond, Ine. 

GEORGIA POWER CO. 

GIFFORD-HILL COMPANIES 

GLAMORGAN PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 

GOLDSMITH, GUSTAVE M. 

GREEN MACHINERY CO. 

GULF OIL CORP. 

GULF POWER CO. 

GULF STATES UTILITIES CO. 


—H— 


H & P MACHINERY CO. 

HARDAWAY CONTRACTING CO. 
HARRINGTON & CORTELYOU 

HARRIS, INC., FREDERIC R. 

HEINEKEN, INC., W. P. 

HOLSTON STEEL STRUCTURES 

HOOSIER ENGINEERING CO. 

HOUSTON (TEX.) CHAMBER “4 COMMERCE 131 


HOUSTON NATURAL GAS C 
Agency—Wilkinson, Sonnets & Tips 


HOUSTON, PORT OF 
Agency—-Max H. Jacobs Agency 


nena. NEEDLES, TAMMEN & 
BERGENDOFF 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
Agencu—Wilkinson, Schiwetz & Tips 
HUNTING, LARSEN & DUNNELLS 


INDUSTRIAL 4 CORP. 
Agency— . Dewey 


INTERNATIONAL snememunns co. 


INTERNATIONAL MIN. & CHEM. CORP. 
Aygency—C, Franklin Brown, Inc. 


vee, Yate 
JESSE H. JONES INTERESTS 


nis, 


KANSAS CITY b sg tree LINES 47, 156 
. Potts-Calkins & Holden, Inc. 
5 


Agency—R. J 
KINNEAR MFG. co. 
Agency—Wheeler, Kight & Gainey 
KIRBY LUMBER CORP. 
KUSAN, INC. 


LAW-BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, 

LAYNE-TEXAS COMPANY 
Ayency—T. Page Rogers 

LESTAN CORP. 

LEVINGSTON SHIPBUILDING CO. 
Agency—Rives & Dykes 

LUCEY BOILER & MFG. CO. 4 
Agency—Gibbons Advertising Agency, Inc. 

LYKES BROS. STEAMSHIP CO. 
Agency—The Caples Co. 


INC. 150 


M & M CORPORATION 
MADISON COUNTY (TEX.) CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


MAHON CO., R. C. 
Agency—Anderson, Inc. 
MANHATTAN PERFORATED METAL CO. . 
MISSISSIPPI POWER CO. 
MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
Agency—D’Arcy Advertising Co. 
MOORHEAD ELECT. MACH'Y CO. 
MUNDT & SONS, CHARLES 


pn a 


NASHVILLE BRIDGE CO. 
NEWPORT STEEL CORP. 
Agency—Jaap-Orr, Inc. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY 
Agency—Houck & Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA DEPT. OF 
CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT 
Agency—Bennett Advertising, Inc. 


NORTH TEXAS FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


NO. 9804 
NO. 9805 


O'BRIEN, CLARENCE J. 

O'BRIEN MACHINERY CO. 

OLES ENVELOPE CO. 

O'NEAL STEEL WORKS 
Agency—Barnett & Barnett 

ORANGE (TEX.) INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


PALMER & BAKER, INC. 
PANHANDLE STEEL BUILDINGS, INC. 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, HALL & 
MacDONALD 


P. O. BOX 1351 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 
Agency—Lessing Advertising Co. 


RADER ENGINEERING CO. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CO. 
Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith 
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ASADENA, TEXAS 





THYL CORPORATION'S 

new Houston plant has 

now been serving the American 
petroleum industry since the 


spring of 1952. 


ea: 


oe 


Our experience in this relative- 
ly short period has more than 
justified our decision to locate 
this modern antiknock compound 
manufacturing center on the 


Houston Ship Channel. DUSTON SHIP CHANN 
wee EL 


\. 


ETHYL CORPORATION p\ 


Manufacturers of “Ethyl” antiknock compound used 
by refiners everywhere to improve gasoline quality. 


- 
STON SHIP CHANNEL 


P, 
©. BOX 472, PASADENA, TEXAS 


eer 
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tian 


, TEXAS 
CHANNEL 
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CHANNEL 





RESALE DEPT. 
ROBERTS & COMPANY ASSOCIATES 
Agency—-Liller, Neal & Battle 
ROBERTS, OR. D 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 
Agency—-The Caples Co. 
ROSCOE, SNYDER & PACIFIC RAILWAY... 
RUBEROID COMPANY 
Agency —Fuller & Smith & Ross 
RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 


RYERSON & SON, INC., J. T. 152 
Agency Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodgson 


a 


SANDERSON & PORTER 
Agency—Caikins & Holden 

SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 

SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 

SAN ANTONIO MACHINE & SUPPLY CO. .. 
Agency—Coulter & Coulter 

SAUEREISEN CEMENT CO. 
Aygency—William Cohen Advtg. 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD CO. 
Agency——The Caples Co. 

SEALY (TEX.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE .. 

SHAMROCK OIL & GAS CORP. 
Ayency—McCormick Co. 

SHERMAN (TEX). CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 139 

SLOCUM & CO., W. W. 

SNARE CORP., FREDERICK 

SOUTH CAROLINA ELECTRIC & GAS CO. 46 
Agency—Tobias & Co 

SOUTHERN COMPANY 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 

SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Ine. 

SOUTHLAND LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Agency—-DeJernett Advertising Agency 

SOUTHLAND PAPER MILLS, INC. 

SOUTHWESTERN PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 


Agency 


137 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING DIV. OF 
ROCKWELL SPRING & AXLE CO 
STAPLETON BROS. MACHINE & TANK co. 140 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORP. .. 
Agency—Harold Cabot & Co. 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 
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TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIV. 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine& Osborn 

TEXAS & PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Agency—Glenn Advertising, Inc. 

TEXAS CITY TERMINAL RAILWAY 

TEXAS ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 
Agency—-Rowland Broiles Co. 

TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE COMPANY 37 
Agency—DeJernett Advertising Agency 

TEXAS HOUSING CO. 

TEXAS POWER & LIGHT CO. 

TEXAS QUARRIES, INC. 

TEXAS STEEL CO. 45 
Agency-——Cowan-Gilliam Advertising Agency 

TEXAS TELEPHONE CO. 

TEXAS VITRIFIED PIPE CO. 12 
Agency—Norman Malone Associates, Inc. 

TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORIES 

TRADERS Oil CO. 

TRINITY PORTLAND CEMENT DIV. 
Agency—Harris & Bond, Inc. 

TYLER (TEX.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE .. 
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UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 
Ayency—Bozell & Jacobs 
UNION TRUST CO. OF MARYLAND 
UNITED GAS CORP. 
Agency—Bozell & Jacobs 
UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO. 
Avencu-—Bozell & Jacobs 


- S. PIPE & FOUNDRY CO 
~ se B. Humphrey, Alley & * 
Richards, Inc. 


S. STEEL CORP. 19 
Agency—-Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


sittin 


VIENER & SONS, HYMAN 
VIRGINIA ENGINEERING CO., INC. 


WACO (TEX.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE .. 142 


WAGNER COMPANY, ARTHUR 

WATSON & HART 

WELL MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO. 
Agency—Rowland Broiles Co. 

WESTEX BOOT CO. ...... cece cece ecees . 141 

WEST TEXAS UTILITIES CO. 

WHITMAN, REQUARDT AND ASSOCIATES . 

WICHITA FALLS (TEX.) CAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
Agency—The Katz Agency, Inc. 

WICHITA FALLS TIMES & RECORD-NEWS 143 
Agency—The Katz Agency, Inc. 

WIEDEMAN & SINGLETON 

WIGHT & COMPANY .........--eeeeeee “se 

WILEY & WILSON 

WISCONSIN MOTOR CORP. 
Agency--Paulson-Gerlach & Associates 


WOODVILLE (TEX.) CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


WORTH HOTEL 
Agency—Dan Gould 


—Y— 


YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE CO. 
Agency—Griswold-Eshleman Co. 





f- industry 


2000 Choice Acres in 
the Heart of America! 


We consider this tract—just 
5 miles from downtown 
Kansas City, Mo. — so im- 

rtant to forward-looking 


‘i: 


the facts on 
open steel 


¥ flooring. 





industries, that we have com- 
piled a brochure to answer 
uestions, not only about 
the tract itself, but also 


Kansas City ( 





about Kansas City and the 
Midwestern area. 


Write on Your Letterhead for Your Copy ! 


D. T. MeMAHON 
KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN LINES 


stee 


IN THIS 
CATALOG 
YOU'LL FIND 


Assistant to President 


Kansas City 5, Missouri 





available to you who 
are interested in 


Up to the minute informa- 

tion on the hows and whys of construction and installa- 

tion of Tri-Lok Open Steel Flooring may now be at 

your finger-tips. Here is a four-page catalog designed to 

aid you in selecting the best types and styles of open- 
i feuting for your particular construction project. 


Specifications required for open steel floor- 
ing installation 

Types of Tri-lok Open Steel Flooring 
available 

information concerning construction, sizes, 
strength and adaptability of Tri-Lok 
Open Steel Flooring 


| Tables of Safe Loads 


FOR YOUR COPY, WRITE FOR BULLETIN PW 11 


DRAVO 


CORPORATION 


National Distributor for THE TRI-LOK CO. 
Dravo Building, Fifth and Liberty Avenues, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 





Fast, Accurate Bar 
Fabricating Service 
Cuts The Time... 




















CONNORS PRODUCTS 


Concrete Reinforcing Bars 
Hot Rolled Strip 
Merchant Bars 

Special Sections 


Send us your plans and specifi- 
cations—then forget your concrete 
reinforcing bar problems... 

From Connors’ standing stock of 
Quality Steel Concrete Reinforcing 
Bars, our detailers and fabricators 
shear and bend your bars to exact 
requirements. 

Y our bars arrive on the job ready 
for immediate placing. Connors’ 
fast freight facilities also help pro- 
vide you exactly the shapes and 
sizes you require, when you require 
them! 








Rolling Steel Doors 


. .. more desirable from ANY STANDPOINT! 


Above you see one of two 
Mahon Power Operated Rolling 
Steel Doors 30’-0” x 30’-0” in- 
stalled in a General Electric 
Test Cell. At right are four 
Mahon Power Operated Rolling 
Steel Doors installed in truck 
Openings of an enclosed ship- 
ping dock in a new plant for the 
Detroit Hardware Company. 


ROLLING STEEL DOORS, 


SHUTTERS 


For unusual openings, such as the one at the left, and normal truck 
openings in any type of building, there is no door that offers as 
many desirable features as a good quick-opening, quick-closing, 
power operated rolling steel door. Their vertical, roll-up action 
occupies no usable space either inside or outside the door opening — 
no overhead obstructions to interfere with crane operations. No 
other type of door offers these inherent advantages of space 
economy and compactness in operation. In addition, rolling steel 
doors are permanent . . . their all-metal construction assures you a 
lifetime of continuous trouble-free service, and provides maximum 
security against intrusion and fire. When you select a rolling steel 
door, it will pay you to check the specifications carefully . . . you 
will find that the galvanized steel material for the interlocking 
curtain slats of Mahon Rolling Steel Doors is chemically cleaned, 
phosphated, and treated with a chromic acid solution to provide 
paint bond, and, that the protective coating of synthetic enamel is © 
baked on at 350° F. prior to roll-forming. This is just one of the 
extra-value features of Mahon Rolling Steel Doors—you will find 
others. See Sweet's Files for complete information including Specifi- 
cations, or write for Catalog No. G-54. 


THE R. C€. MAHON COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Michigan ¢ Chicago 4, Illinois © Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of Rolling Stee! Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling 
Steel Doors and Fire Shutters; Insulated Metal Walls and Wall Panels; Steel Deck 
for Roofs, Partitions, cnd Permanent Concrete Floor Forms. 





GRILLES TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


MAHON 





